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A'SD THfe feAHtH BkbUG^T ^ORTIt ClUASS, AND 
HERB YIELDING SEED AFTER HIS JCIND, AND 
THE TREE YIELDING FRUIT, WHOSE SEED WA»* 
IN ITSELF; A^D GOD SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD. 
GEN. I. XII. 

TP an author, who should undertake io 
explain the proportion of architecture, wct^' 
to trouble us with a long preface, to proves 
that every house we see must have befen the 
work of some m&n, beca\ise no house could 
possibly build itself, or rise into form by acci- 
dent ; I pr^ume, we should all be of opinion, 
that he might have spared thid part of his' 
labour. It seems equally superfluous to insist,^ 
that the structure of nature could not raise 
itself; the cases being exactly parallel, aiid- 
vo-L. VI. B both 
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both self-evident to common sense. There is 
a sort of sense, which pretends to discover, 
not only that the argument is necessary, but 
that the proof is deficient. We trust, how- 
ever, that such sense neiUier is, nor ever will 
be common. If there really be such a thing 
as speculative or philosophical atheism, that 
doctrine must be the individual point, in 
which the affectatioii of wisdom meets the 
extremity of folly; and it would be loss of 
time to reason with it. We therefore take 
it upon the authority of the text, that herbs, 
t^ees, iGruits and seeds, are the work of God ; 
and the prei^ent occasion requires us to con- 
aider haw, and in what respects, this work is 
goody and displays the wisdom of the great 
Creator. 

Th^ goodness ascribed to this part of the 
Qreatiou is evidently not moral but natural : 
i( means, that th^ several articles of the vege- 
ta^>^e kingdinn have that sort of goodness of 
which they are capaJWe; that they are beau- 
tiful and perfect in their kinds ; wonderful in 
th^ir grpwth ; sufficient in their powers and 
ptopc^tie^;. a^d beneficial in their uses. In 
these capacities we are to consider them ; and 
,to observe how the wisdom of the Creator is 

mwaifestcd. 

Fim, 
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First, in the fwm and structure of ye-^ 
getablest 

Secondly, id the liiatinei- df their gfo^; 

Thirdly, in their natural uses, foi- meat and 
iriedicine; 

Fourthly, in theiif mdtal uses ; for the ad* 
Vancement of huitian prudence and religious 
faith* 

Herbs and flowers may be regarded by 
some persons as objects of inferior consider- 
ation in philosophy} but every thing must be 
great which hath God ftwr its author. To him 
all the parts of nature are eqiially related. 
The flowers of the earth can raise our thoughts 
up to the Creator of the world as effectually 
as the stars of heaven : and till we make thi^ 
use of both, we cannot be said to think pro- 
perly of eitheri The contemplation of nature 
should always be seasoned with a mixture of 
devotion ; the highest faculty of tlie human 
mind; by which alone contemplation is im- 
proved, and dignified^ and directed to its 
proper object. To join these together is the 
design of our present meeting; and when 
they are joined, may they iiever more be put 
asunder ! 

In the form "and structure of plants, with 

the provision for their growth and increase;, 

B S there 
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there is a store of matter which would niofc 
than fill a philosophical treatise: I must there- 
fore content myself with tracing some of the 
duthnes of so large a subject 

The first thing which engages the curiosity: 
of man, and tempts him to bestow so much 
of his labour and attention upon this part of 
the creation, is the beautiful form and splendid 
attire of plants. They who practise this 
labour know how delightful it is. It seems to 
restore man in his fallen state to i particij^- 
tion of that felicity, which he enjoyed while 
innocent in Paradise. 

When we cast our eyes upon this part of 
nature, it is first observable that, herbs and 
trees compose a scene so agreeable to the 
fsight, because they are invested with that green 
colour, which, being exactly in the middle of 
the spectrum of the coloured rays of light, fe 
tempered to a mildness which the eye can 
bear. The other brighter and more simple 
colours are sparingly bestowed on the flowers 
of plants; and which, if diffused over all their 
parts, would have been too glaring, and con- 
sequently offensive. The smaller and more 
elegant parts are adorned with that brightness 
which attracts the admiration without endan- 
gering the sense. 

But 
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But while the eye is delighted with the cor 
louring of a flower, the reason may be still 
more engaged with the, natural use and design 
of a flower in the oeconomy of vegetation. 
The rudiment of the fruit, when young, and 
tender, requires some covering to protect it; 
and accordingly, the flower-leaves surround 
the seat of fructification; when the sun is 
warm, they are expanded by its rays, to give 
the infant-fruit the benefit of the heat: to 
forward its growth when the sun sets, and the 
cold of the evening prevails, the flower-leave3 
naturally close, that the air of the night miy 
not injure the seed-vessel. As the fructifici^ 
tion advances, and the changes of the air ate 
no longer hurtful, the flower-leaves have 
answered tlifeir end, and so they wither and 
fall away. How elegant therefore, as well 9S 
apposite, is that allusion in the. gospel; / say 
unto youy that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these ^t: for the flower, 
which is the glory of the lily and other plants^ 
is liter^.lly apd physically a raiment for' thi 
clothing of the seed-vessel ! And a raiment it 
is, whose texture surpasses all the laboured 
productions of art for the clothing of U\ 

: .. * Matt, vi, 29. 

p 3 eastern 
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pastern monarch, The finest works ef the 
loom and the needle, M e^i^amjned with a mfc? 
croscqpei appear $o rude and coarse, that a 
savage might be ashamed to wear them : but 
when the wcM-k of God in a flower is brought 
to the i^ame test, we see how fibres, too minute 
for the naked eye, are composed of others 
$tiU niore minute ; and they of otliers ; tiU 
the primordial threads or first principles of the 
te^cture are utterly undiscernible ; while the 
whole snbstanpe presents a celestial radiance 
in its colouring, with a richness superior to 
silver and gold ; a3 if it were intended for the 
flothing pf an angel. The whole cri^tion 
does nqt afford a more splendid ol^ect for 
ininute CKaminatjon than the leaves and fila^ 
nients of flowers ; even of some flowers which 
look obscnre, and promise little or nothing to 
$he naked eye. 

3ut brides this richn^s of snbstance and 
^lour, there is an elegancy of design in the 
whole form and disposition of a plant, which 
^man artists, in omaniental works, are 
always studious to imitate. Their leaves, and 
branches and flowers, are thrown about with 
$faat ease^ and turned into beautiful lines, so a^ 
to charm the eye with s^ variety of flejjurc, 

and 
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and convince us that all the exceUence of art 
must take its pattern from nature. 

The parts generally observable in plants^ 
are a root, a stalk, branches^ leaves, flowersi 
fruit and seeds, succeeding each other in 
their order, and all seeming necessary to one 
another. But under the direction of divine 
wisdom, vegetable life is carried on in eveiy 
possible form, and the end of fructification 
Is attained, while the means* seem to be 
wanting: as if Pravidence meant to shew 
us, that it is not confined to any particular 
means; and that the woric of God in this 
respect essentially differs from the work of 
man. The Ferns, have neither stalks, nor 
branches, nor flowers, but consist of single 
leaves on their pediqles, with* seeds upon the 
backs of them,^ The flower of the dwarf 
Thistle sits upon the ground without a stalk; 
while the Torch-thistle, has nothing but i^ 
stalk, like the staff of a spear. The Melon^i:, 
thistle is all fruit ; the Opuutia, or Indian fig, 
all leaf: and whilst the various fruits are pro^ 
duced from the germens of their respective 
flowers, the Fig tree gives us its fruit without 
any such concurrence, and incloses the 
flowers themselves. The Tuber terra, or 
Trafile, has neither leaf, stem, branch, flower^ 
B 4 nor 
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nor seed ; nothing but a globular root, which 
tl^rives under ground, and does not appear to 
be fed by fibres like other roots: yet it ^« 
creases and multiplies. 

"It is a general rule in nature, that pknts 
which have the same characters have like 
qualities; but where this rule would teach 
us to expect a poison, we find a plant with 
an agreeable odour and wholesome nourish*- 
ment ; as in the Selanum EactUentum^ which 
is of a deadly race, with all the external 
characters of a night^shade. Are we not 
. hence to learn, that quality does not arise 
from configuration, or from any necessity of 
nature; but follows the will and wisdom of th^ 
Creator; who to every plant, as to every man; 
dhideth severally as be will ? 
' It seems essential to trees, that they should 
be fixed in the earth, and draw their nourish- 
ment from it ; but some will have no commu- 
nication vnth the earth ; ^ffU^^g themselves iq, 
a strange manner to the wood of other trees^ 
and subsisting upon their juices; yet preserving 
their own peculiar nature and complexion. 

Flowers are commonly expanded by the 
heat of the Sun; but some are opened in the 
evening when others are closed; and break 
forth at midnight; particularly one, ^^hich \$ 

thQ 
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the glory of the vegetable creation ; like the 
nightingale, which delights the ear of men, 
^ iand displays its skill without a rival, while . 
other birds are silent and at rest • 

When we survey the plants of the sea, how 
discemiUe is that wisdom which hath provided 
for their subsistence and safety in that ele^ 
ment ! Such as have broad Jeavejs, and would 
J^e forced from their statipn by tides or storms, 
if their roots were fixed into an earthy bottom, 
;ire fastened by the root to weighty stones and 
pebbles ; where instead of being driven about 
at random by the agitations of the watei; 
they lie safe at anchor. That they may not 
be bruised by lying prostrate on the ground, 
they are rendered powerfully buoj^nt, and kept 
in an erect position, by means of large vesicles 
of air, variously disposed about their leavers 
or their stalks, as the difference of their forfli 
^ and structure may require. A similar provisipu 
for their preservation i^ observable in many of 
the plants which grow upon the land. Such 
as are tender and flexible, and apt to trail 
upon the ground, are furnished with spiral 
tendrils, or other like, means, by which they 
lay hold of such other plapts as ara firm and 
upright. What an useful lesson is this to 
))yipa|i society ! where, acQording to the ana- 

log>^ 
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ic^ of nature, the strong ought to support 
Ae weaky and the defenceless should rest se-- 
curdy upon the powerful How different a 
place would the world be, if this example were 
religiously followed \ 

And now if there are so many effects of 
the divine wisdom visible to us who are con- 
fined in a climate remote from the sun ; what 
opportunities must they have, what wonders 
of the Lord must they see, a^Ao go dawn to the 
sea in ships^ and make their observations in 
happier regions : where the sun, the soil, the 
air, all things being different, vegetation is on 
a much larger scale, and pi-esents many grand 
jtnd glorious objects which can never come to 
our sight ! 

In speaking of the gro\vth of plants, which 
is the second thing to be considered, I must 
forbear to -attempt a theory. The first parti- 
cular which meets us is that spoken of in the 
text ; that herbs and trees carry their seeds in 
fhen^elves : from whence it seems dedueible, 
that the primeval tree or plant, which was 
contemporary with the first father of mankind, 
included all the trees that should proceed 
from it to the end of time ; so that the seed 
which is growing into an herb at this day 
il» but an evolution of something which sub- 
sisted 
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^^tsted ia the first plant ajt the creatioii. Hoir 
to get clear ^ this consequence we do not 
see ; and to pursi^e it we are not able ; our 
imaginatipn is bewiUlerefd and lo^t in the idea 
of such a succession ; the rudiments of a future 
£[>rest included in a single acorn ! 

It is not so far heyond us to observe, how 
the elements in their several capacities arc 
made subservient to the life and increase of 
plants. The soil on which they grow con- 
tains a mixture of principles, wisely tempen^ 
together, which supply vegetables with matter 
for their nourishment ; and their root with its 
^bres and IsK^teals^ which takes in this nourish*- 
nient, answers the sanie purpose as the 
stomach jn animals. Wafer is the vehicle 
which conveys this nourishment into their 
vessels ; while the sun and air, expanding and 
contracting,^ keep up an oscillatory motion 
analogous to that of respjratibn. 

It is now allowed, that there is both a vital 
circulation of the jui<ces in vegetables, ^nd 
fH large perspiration from their pores; which 
latter is become a subject of great curiosity 
and importahce, from the successful labours 
of those who have cultivated this part of na- 
tural philosophy. The circulation in plants 
\s, strong in the spring, and languid in the 

winter } 
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winter ; in some it is so forcible and abun-^ 
dant, that if their vessels are opened at an 
improper season, they will bleed to death, aa 
when an artery is divided in tbe human body. 
If the finer spirit evaporates from a plant, and 
it has no fresh supply, it becomes inistantly 
flaccid and fadeing, as an animal body dies 
with the departure of its breath. 

The process of vegetation is forwarded in 
a wonderful manner by the vicissitude of day 
and night, and the changes of the weather; 
The heat of the sun raises a moist, elastie 
yapour, which fills and expands certain vessels 
in plants, and so gradually enlarges their 
balk; ^hile the colder air of the night con- 
denses and digests the matter which has been 
raised, and so confirms the work of the day. 
We complain of cold blasts and clouded skies, 
by the intervention of which vegetation rapidly 
advancing is suddenly stopped and seems sta7 
tioixary; but this may be wisely ordained by 
providence : the growth of herbs may be too 
hasty; they are weak in substance, if they are 
drawn forward too fast, A cold season pre-^ 
vents this too hasty growth ; as in the moral 
world some seasonable disappointment may 
give a salutary check to an aspiring mindj 
and establish it iu wisdom and patience, Even 

the 
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the toiighest' motions of tire elements have 
theif use. Wift<i« anil- stdrms, which agitate 
the body of trees and herbs, loosen the earth 
about their roots, and make way for their 
ftbres to multiply, and to strike more kindly 
into the soil, to find new nourishment. Thus* 
is nature more eflfectually progressive when 
it seems to be stationary or even, retrograde; 
and all things^ work together for good ; which^ 
they could never do but under the foresight 
amd direction of an all- wise Providence. 

But above all, the showers of heaven, con- 
curring with the sun, promote the work of 
vegetiation. They keep the matter of the 
soil soluble, and consequently moveable; for 
salts cannot act but in a state of solution ; 
they furnish matter for an expansive vapour," 
which acts internally and externally; and, 
what is but little understood, though equally 
worthy of admiration, the rain brings down 
with it an invigorating ethereal spirit frorti: 
the clouds, which gives it an efficacy far be- 
yond all the w^aterings which human labour 
can administer. It is here in, the kingdom of 
nature as in the kingdom of grace; nothing 
can succeed without a blessing from heaven : 
Every good gift and every perject gift is from 
above, and cometh dxmn from the Father of 

Lights. 
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Lights^. Ylovf commonly do we see> that 
some seeds which lie still in the ground, and 
cannot be made to stir by all the waterings of 
arty will suddenly start up to life as soon aft: 
they are touched by a watering from the hea^ 
yens ! Such is the differeoce between the 
gifts of God and the gifts of man. 

But, thirdly, the goodness of God, as well 
as his power a,nd wisdom, is displayed in the 
uses of plants ; and it' is rather a matter of 
duty than of curiosity to consider them atten- 
tively. It is the wisdom of man to learn the» 
will of God from the state of nature, as well 
as from the pages of revelation ; and it is his 
happiness to follow it when known. Accord- 
ing to the state of nature, a preference seems 
to be given to vegetable diet For the useful 
and harmless cattle, which either feed maa 
witli their milk, or assist him in his labours,, 
nothing is provided but a vegetable or farina- 
ceous diet. Animal food is proper to wild 
beasts of fierce and savage natures ; and the 
man who abuses it is too nearly allied to that 
class of animals. The beasts distinguished by 
the Levitical Law as proper and wholesopie to 
man are very few. The inhabitants t>f the 

• James i. 17. 

waters, 
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waters, which supply a more temperate diet^ 
^re administered to us ia much greater va* 
riety : but the luxuriance of nature is found 
in the vegetable kingdom; wliere the- roots, 
leaves^ fruits, and seeds of plants^ afford all 
that is most tempting to the eye, grateful ta 
the taste, and desirable to the appetite. The 
sweetest food in the world, which is honey, is 
a cqmpositipn elaborated by the bee from the 
jQowers of vegetables* The emblematical hora 
of plenty is not stored with beasts, fowls, and 
fishes, but with herbs and fi'uits for the suste^ 
nance and delight of man. The efficacy of a 
vegetable diet, for preserving the body iu 
health, and the mind in a clear and temperate 
state, hath in all ages been confirmed by tlie 
experience of the wise and good. The greatest 
instances of longevity have been found among 
the virtuous and the recluse, who feasted on 
the herbs and roots which their own hands 
had cultivated. 

Of the goodness and wisdom of God we 
have farther evidence in the nledicinal herbs* 
If men obtain the reputation pf wisdcm by a 
judicious application of them to the cUre of 
diseases ; what must that original wisdom be, 
which gave them their forms and their facul- 
ties ! Tke Lordy saith the son of Sirach, hath 
I created 
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created medicines out of the eartlij and he that 
is wise will not despise them1[. When he con- 
skiers who is the author of them, he will be 
persuadecl; that, if understood, they must be 
tbund more safe in their use, than the prepa- 
rations of human art ; he will therefore respect 
their virtues, and give thqm the preference 
which is due to them. There is certainly a 
momentum in mineral preparations, which 
produces sudden and great effects ; but their 
power approaches too near to violence ; while 
the vegetable medicines, ordained to be such 
by the Creator, are more congenial to the 
human constitution; and thus a reasonable 
alliance is preserved between the medicine of 
man and the diet of man ; but we never eat 
minerals, though we use them in medicine; 
often with some good, but also with the dan- 
ger of some bad effect. The mineral materials 
of a volcano will warm us, as the fuel of any 
other fire; but at the same time they may 
suffocate us, or send down ruin upon our 
heads. 

What possible modification of minerals can 
chemistry exhibit, which will quiet a distem- 
pered agitation of the nerves, and lessen the 

f Ecclus, xxxviii. 4. 

sensation 
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sei£sation of pain, which would otherwise be 
insupportable ? But this desirable effect is won-^ 
deifuUy produced by the medicinal juice of 
thq, poppy. The learned know that there are 
several effects in medicine, which are nevet 
to be obtained but from vegetables; and so 
persuaded are they of a specific, salutary 
power in them, th^^t they apply for help even 
ta such plants as are poisonous. That the 
poisonous plants have thieir use, we mu9t pre- 
sume, because they have the same divine au- 
thor 'with the rest, Every ct^eature of God is 
good in its proper capacity ; but if we mistake 
its capacity, we shall abuse it. Poisonous 
•Tierbs, from their great power, ' may do service 
internally, in very small quantities : but we 
should rather suppose, from what we have 
be^d. and seen, that they were intended 
chiefly for e^jiternal application; in which 
they can perform wonders ; and medicine 
might perhaps be improved, if more experi- 
ments were made in this way. But, it is not 
my province to enlarge here, and I have no- 
thing but a good 'meaning to plead fo;- pror 
ceeding thus far. 

It is now to be observed, lastly, that the 
same wisdom, which ordained the vegetable 
creation for the natural use of feeding and 

VOL. VI, c . healing 
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jbes^ling the body, hath applied it also to a 
uxoral or intellectual ufte, for the ^larging of 
.our ideas, and th^ enyghtening of our under- 
'Standings, It joins its voice in th.e universal 
chorus of ail created things, and to the ear of 
reason celebrates the wisdom pf the Almighty 
Creator. , As the h^iropns^ from day unto day, 
anjcl from night unto night, declare the glo^y 
(jfGod^ so do the prodiuptipns of the earth, 
all trees and herbs, in t^ii: plac^es and aea^ns, 
jspeak tlie §^me language ; Jrom the clm^ates 
of the norUr to the torrid regions of the south, 
and from the wintpr to the spring and the 
harvest. 

The holy scripture hath many mse, and 
some beautiful allusions to the vegetable crea- 
tion, for moral ^nd religious instruction. The 
most ancient piece of thjs sort is the parable 
of jQtham in the book of Judges ; where the 
dispositions and humours of men, and their 
effects in society, are illustrated by the differ- 
ent natures of trees. On occasion of Abime- 
k:hh treachery, Jotham tells the people, under 
the form of a fable, that the trees went forth 
to anoint them a king; and when all the 
good and honourable, as the olive, the fig- 
tree, and the vine, declined the trouble of 
ruling in society, the bramble offered his ser- 
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vices, aq^ invited th^mi to trust in his ihaidaw^. 
Thus it had hs^ppencd in the case of Abime^ 
tech : aii4 ^oth not experience she^r utj at this 
day, that the moral is still good? that the 
worst, and most worthless, are always the most 
forward ta thrus^ thems^ves into power, and 
promise great things ; how safe and happy lire 
should be under their shadow ! As if hram-'. 
hies, of a nature to tear the skitt, and draw 
blood from every part of the body, and fit for 
nothing but t6 be burned out of the way^ 
could form an agreeable shade for the people 
ta sit under. The good and the virtuous, 
who are firuitf^l and happy in diemselves^ 
wpuld be deprived of their internal comforts 
by the hurry and danger which attend the 
possession of power: but had men, who have 
no source of content and enjoyment within 
themselves, are always so fpjward to. seek it 
yrithout the^is^lves, and would tun^ the work}; 
upside down^ or tear it» inhabitants to pieces, 
to satisfy their own ambition. When circum-?. 
stances conspire tQ bring those into action, 
who are most worthy of power, then people 
sit under th^ vincy and under the Jig^tree^ ift 
the enjo3rment of peace and plenty. 

\ Se^ Judges ix. S, &c« 

C a OujF 
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Qur blessed Saviour, with a like allusion, 
hath referred us to the natural state and con- 
ditioi^ of plants and flowers ; thence to learn 
the unprofitableness of that anxiety and disr 
trust, with which we seek after the things 
pf this world. Consider the lilies^ how they 
grcfW—IfGodso clothe the grass of the Jield^ 
Sihail he not much more clothe you f % As if he 
had said : ^* You admire the beautiful cloth- 
ing of a flower ; and indeed it is worthy of 
ail admiration : the God. on whom you depend 
is the author of its wonderful contexture ; 
whence you ought to learn, that if he hath 
bestowed this rich attire upon the inferior part 
of the creation, the grass of the field, so fading 
and transient, he will never leave you unpro- 
vided who are made for eternity." 

The accidents to which plants are exposed 
in their growth, a|ford matter for the beautift^I 
and instrujQtive parable of the sower, , which 
conveys ;as much in a few plain words, as a 
volume could do in any other form J. The 
seed : of God's word, when it is sown by a 
preacher, may fall into an honest and good 
heart, as the seed of the sower into a happy, 
fruitful soil ; or it may light among the thorns 

$ Matt. vi..2Z. X Matt, xiii. 3, &c. 
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of worldly cares, and the rank weeds of worldly 
pleasures, which, springing up with it, will 
choke it, and render it unfruitful : or it may 
fall into an hasty, impatient mind, lilfe seed 
upon a shallow, rocky soil, where it has no 
depth of earth, and so cannot endure whea 
t4ie heat of the sun dries it. Other minds are 
open to the ways of the world in puMic or 
fashionable life, and unguarded against the 
dangers of sin ; so are exposed to thg dej^reda- 
tions of evil spirits, which rob them of what 
they had heard : as birds of the air pick up 
without fear or molestation the seeds which 
are scattered by the side of a public road. 

The transient nature of plants and flowers, 
has given occasion to many striking repre- 
sentations of the brevity and vanity pf" this 
mortal life. " A^ the leaves wither and fall 
*^ away from the trees, and others succeed, 
" so," saith an ancient poet, *^ are the gene- 
" rations of men*." 

* Oit) Off f v^^»y 711*111, TotnJli KM of^^v* 
OvXAft ret /biiy r'ctvtfAOi ;^af*aJ^( ;^ff». 

Horn. II. f. 145. 

Like leaves on trees tlie race of man is found. 
Now grewi in youth, now withering on the ground. 
Pope's Homer, b. 6. 1. i8i. 

G 3 How 
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How sublime and aflecting is that reflection 
in the book of Job — " Man that is bom of a 
woman hath but a short time to live, and is 
full of misery : he cometh up like a flower, 
and is cut down f:" In the same figurative 
language doth the Psalmist speak of the flou- 
rishing state of man in youth, and his decay 
in the time of age: " In the morning they 
are like the grass which groweth up, in the 
morning it flourisheth and groweth up; in 
the evening it is cut down and withered.'' 
To cure us of our confidence in the wealth 
and prosperity of this world, and make way 
for the serious temper of the gospel, nothing 
can be more expressive and rhetorical than 
that sentence of St. James: " Let the bro- 
ther of low degree rejoice in that he is exalted ; 
but the rich in that he is made low ; because 
as the flower of the grass he shall pass away : 
for the sun is no sooner risen with a burning 
heat, but it withereth the grass, and the flower 
thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion 
of it perisheth : so shall the rich man fade 
away in his ways :'* that is, he shall decay in 
his prosperity, as the flower fades the sooner 
for the enjoyment of the sun-shine. 

+ Job xir. 2. 

The 
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The revivitig of setAi and roots buried in 
the earthy thai^h so ccminion a fact, is yet so 
wonderful, that it k more than a figure, it is a' 
pledge and assurance that the dead shall rise 
again. In eveiy spring nature presents us' 
with a general resurrection in the vegetable 
world, after a temporary death and burial in 
the winter. Tlie root that lifes dormtot under 
the ground is a prisoner ofhope^ and waits for 
the return of the vernal sun. If it could* 
speak, it might repipat (and to the ear of faitH' 
it does repeat) those words of the apostle t~ 
O grave, where is thy victotyf So plainly doth 
vegetable nature preach this doctrine of the 
resurrection, that the man is supposecf to be 
senseless, who does hot make this use of 
it — thou fool, it is not quickened, exc^t it 
die. 

I would now only obsenre, after what hath 
been said, that a right use of our present sub- 
ject in all its parts must contribute to the dig- 
nity, and to the happiness of man. How in- 
nocently, and how pleasantly is he enter* 
tained, who in cultivating the various produc- 
tions of the eart;h, hath the elements working 
with him, and assisting him to perfect kis 
flowers and fruits^ and raise a Paradise around 
c 4 him ! 
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him! What a rational and noblejsmploywaent 
it isj to trace the effects of divine wisdom in a: 
Siurvey of the vegetable kingdom; m the 
beautiful forihs of plants, their endless variety, 
the configuration of their organs, the distijtic-. 
tion of their characters ; the places of their 
inhabitation, by land, by sea, in rivers and in 
Ukes, on rocks and mountains, in the fiddSy- 
the pastures, and the woods 5 with their suc- 
cessions from the spring to the summer, froai 
the summer to the autumn ; theit appearances 
by day and by night !. • = . ., , 

How propjBr is it to use them fox health and 
for temperance, as the wise have done, and 
as the Creator,, ever mindful of the sutnoioy^ 
happiness^ hath appointed ! What a respectat* 
ble benefactor is he to mankind, Whadiscovers 
their virtues in medicine, and applies them .to 
the relief of the miserable; an office ever 
gratefu,! to a benevolent mind ! 

But happiest of ajl is he, who hayitig ciilti- 
vated herbs . and trees, and jstudied their vir-? 
tues, and applied them for his own, and for^ 
the common benefit,; rises from thence to a 
conteoiplation of the great Parent of good, 
whom he sees and adores in tbe^e his glorious 
works. The world cannot shew us a more 

exalted 



exalted character :tban fthat - of •a i tftriy rdi* 
gious philosopher, wlio delights to turn all 
things to. the glory of God: who from the 
objects of his: sight derives improvement to his 
mind, and in- the glasa of things teiii poral: sees 
the image of things eternal; Let a man have 
all the world can give him ; he is still miser- 
able, if he has a groveling, unlettered, inde- 
vout mind : let him have his gardens, his 
fields, his woods, and his lawns, for grandeur, 
ornament, plenty and gratification ; while at 
the same time God is not in all his thoughts. 
And let another have neither field nor garden; 
let him only look at nature with an enlight- 
ened mind ; a mind which can see and adore 
the Creator in his works ; can consider them 
as demonstrations of his power, his wisdom, 
his goodness, his truth : this man is greatej% 
as well as happier, in his poverty, than the 
other in his riches. The one is but little 
higher than a beast, the other but little lower 
than an angel. 

We ought therefore to praise those who in 
their life-time made this use of the natural 
world, and giatefuUy to remember that piety 
which directed our minds to an annual com- 
memoration of God*s wisdom in the works of 
/ ' '. the 
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the vegetable creatioii: a great tubject; in 
discoursing on which, I have only scattered 
some seeds, to be opened and perfected by 
your future meditation; in which may the 
grace of God assist us all, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, &c 



SERMON 



SERMON II. 



AND GOD MADB THE BEAST OF THE EARTH 
AFTER HIS KIND, AND CATTLE. AFTER THEIR 
KIND, AND EVERY THING THAT CREEPETH 
UPON THE EARTH AFTER HIS KIND : AND COD 
SAW THAT IT WAS GOOD. Gen. I- 25. 



1X7HEN the works of God were finished, 
his eye surveyed the^ii, and saw that 
they were good ; that they were perfect in 
their construction, and capable of answering 
all the ends to which they were appointed. 
As far as man can observe this goodness in the 
works qS nature, and see the mind of the 
Creator in the creature, so far he sees things 
as God sees them, and becomes partaker of a 
divine pleasure. 

On a former occasion, I endeavoured to 
point out some of that goodness which is; 
9' found 
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found in the vegetable kingdom ♦ : from 
whence I shall now proceed to the animal^ 
with a desire to trace the same goodness in 
the structure, qualities, and oeconomy of liv- 
ing creatures: but confining myself chiefly 
to those spoken of in the text, bedsts and 
cattle. 

When vegetable and animal life are com- 
pared, different things are to be admired, but 
nothing is to be preferred ; for the wisdom of 
the Creator, being infinite, is every where 
equal to itself: to its works nothing can be 
added with advantage, nothing can be taken 
from them without loss. All things are per- 
fect in their several* kinds, and possessed of 
that goodness or sufficiency which must be 
found in every work of God- 

Yet there is a visible series or scale in the 
natural creation ; where those derivative 
powers which are in the creature, rise from 
the lower to the higher, and keep ascending 
regularly till we can follow them no farther. 
When we pass from a lower to an higher order 
of beings, some new faculty presents itself to 
our admiration. Thus, betwixt plants and 
animals there are essential differences, which 

♦ Sec the preceding Sermon on the Religious Use of 
Batamcal FMosofhj^ 

imme- 
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immediately strike us. A plant is a system 
of life, but Insensitive, and fixed to a certain 
^t An animal hath voluntary motion, 
serine, or perception,' and is capable of pain 
and pleasure. Yet iti the construction of 
icach there are some general principles which 
very obviously connect theip. It is literally 
as well as metaphorically true, that trees have 
Ihnbs, and an animal body branches. A vas- 
cular system is also common to both, in the 
channels of which Jife is maintained and cir- 
culated. When the trachea, with its branches 
in the hmgs, or the veins and arteries, or the 
nerves, are separately represented, we have 
the figure of a tree. The leaves of trees have 
a fibrous and a fleshy part ; their bark is a 
covering, which answers to the skin in ani* 
mals. An active vapour pervades them both, 
and perspires from both, which is necessary to 
the preservation of health and vigour. 

Tlie parallel might be extended to their 
wounds and distempers : but we must not be 
too minute, when our purpose is rather to 
raise devotion than to satisfy curiosity. How- 
ever, it ought not to be omitted, that the vis 
vitcEy or involuntary, mechanical force of 
(inimal life, \^ kept up by the same elements 

which 
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which act upon plants for their gro^vth and 
support. 

The organs of respiration, acted upon by 
the air, are as the first wheel in a machine, 
which receives th€ moving power; heat pre- 
serves the fluidity of the blood and humours, 
and acts as an expanding force in the stomach, 
heart, and blood-vessels ; which force is coun- 
teractjed from with6ut by the atihospherical 
pressure ; for the want of which, the vessel 
would be ruptured by the prevailing of the 
force withju. 

The nerves form anothet distinct branch of 
the animal system, and are accommodated by 
the Creator to the action of that subtile, forci- 
ble fluid, which in its different capacities we 
sometimes call lights and sometimes ether ^ 
Late experiments have shewn us how. little 
this acts on the blood-vessels, and how powers 
fully on the nerves and muscles, the functions 
of which it will therefore restore, and hath 
done in several cases, when they have been 
impaired by diseases or accidents. 

The animal mechani'si>i, and the forces of 
life, are things fearful and wonderful in themn 
selves, and of such deep research, that I am 
afraid of venturing too f^r ; but thus far I 

think 
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think we are safe, that aBiinal life^ considered 
only as motion^ is maintained like the other 
motions pf nature by the action of contrary 
forces ; in which there is this wonderful pro- 
perty, that neither appears to have the pri- ^ 
Ority ; and th^ir joint efifect is a motion, which 
in theory is perpetual. Xhe flame of a candle 
cannot burn without ifire, not be lighted with- 
out air : which of these is first we cannot say, 
for they seem co*instantaneous ; and they con* 
tinue to work together till the matter fails 
which they work upon. 

Thus, when an animal is born into the 
world, and the candle of life is lighted up, it 
is hard to give any precedence to the elemen- 
tary powers which support it. The weight of 
the atmosphere forces into the lungs, as soon 
as they are exposed to its action, that air 
which is the bres^th of life ; but this could not 
happen, unless the more subtile element were 
to occasion a rarefaction within : and this re- 
ciprocation, once begun, is continued thromgh 
life: though it will fail if either of the ele- 
ments cease to act upon it. With extreme 
cold, the circulation of the blood will stop ; 
and the want of air, or the admission of that 
which is improper, will extinguish the vital 
motion in. the lungs. But here, as the power 

of 
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of the Creator is fbund to maintain a vegCf 
table life in pliants, where the necessary means 
seem to be wanting; so,' -when we think the 
mechanism of animal life is understood, and 
that heat, and respiration, and circulation," 
are all iiecessaiy to it, -we look farther, and 
find animals living without respiration ; some 
totally, fiiid others (which is more wonderful) 
occasionally. Soi;ne are comparatively, if not 
positively, cold in their temperature ; as thofc 
which lie under water in the winter months. 
These are unable to endure that degree of heat 
which is the life of others : as there are plants 
which fix themselves upon the bleak head of 
a mountain, and will never be reconciled to a 
richer soil^ and a warmer air. Thus doth the 
wisdom of God work by various ways to the 
same end ; and animal life is maintained where 
the means of life seem to be wanting. That 
the elements which act upon the barometer 
and thermometer are necessary to animal life 
cannot be doubted, however the receptive 
fiiculties of organised matter may be varied. 
We have musical ' sounds from the pipe, the 
string, and the drum ; but never witliout the 
musical element of air. 

If we enquire how the wisdom of the 
Creator is displayed in the different kinds of 

animals, 



anioitl^ the fieid k lo large^ that tbe timo 
wBl permit us to consider those 6vXy to ^v^ikdi 
we are directed by the words of flie text^ 
beasts ef the earth and cattle after their Ukd. 
And that we rmy proceed herein without co» 
fiisioti, we must take advantage of a plains and^ 
significant distinction which the IMf Script 
l^re hath {Nt^osed to us for our feamin^^ 

The law of Mosesy in* the xith chapter €# 
LeoiticuSf divides the brute creation into twt> 
grand parties, from the £sishion of their fiet, 
and their manner of feeding; that is^ fiioM 
tile parting of the hoof, and the chewing of the 
cud; which properties are indications of thetif 
general characters^ as wild or tame. For tiie 
dividing of the hoof and the chewing of the 
cud are peculiar to those cattie which are ser^ 
Tdceable to man's life, as she^, oxen, goat^ 
dsxXf and their several kind^. These Are s^od 
by the Creator for a peaceable and inc^endi^ 
progress through life ; as the Scripture exhorts 
us to be ^uod in like m^iXknec with the prepara^ 
tionof the Go^l (f Peace;, They live tern* 
peratdy upon herbage, the diet of students 
aind'saints ; and af^er the taking of tb^rr foodj 
chew it deliberately over again for better di^ 
gestion ; in which act they have all the appeal^ 
ance a brute can.assume of pensiveness or me- 

VOL. VI. p ditation; 
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ditation ; which is metaphorically called rumi^ 
nationj with reference to this property of cer- 
Ijain animals. 

. Such are these : but when we compare the 
beasts of the field and the fqvest^ they, instead 
<>f the harmless hoof, have feet which are 
swift to shed blood* ^ sharp claws to seize upon 
their prey, and teeth to devour it ; such as 
lions^ tygers, leopards^ wolves^ foxes, and 
imaller vermin. 

; Where one of the Mosaic marks is found, 
imd the other is wanting, such creatures .are 
of a middle nature between the wild and the 
tame ; as the swine, the hare, and some others. 
Those that part the hoof afford us wholesome 
nourishment; those that are shod with any 
kind of hoof may be made useful to man ; as 
the camel, the horse, the ass, the mule ; all of 
which are fit to travel and carry burthens; 
But when the foot is divided into many partSj^ 
and armed with claws^ there is but small hope 
of the manners; such creatures being in ge- 
neral either murderers, or hunters, or thieves j 
the malefactors and felons of the brute crea; 
tion : though among the ifiild there are all 
the possible gradations of ferocity and evil 
temper, 

.' • Rom* ill. 15, 
- . ... ..Who 
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Who can review the'' creatures bf Cr6d, hi 
they arrange themselves under the two great 
deAotnmattions of wilil arid tame. Without won- 
dering at their difFerent dispositions and way* 
of life ! Sheep and oxen lead a' sociable as well 
Jis a peaceable life : they are formed into flockf 
and hd'ds ; and as they live honestly they walk 
openly in the day. The titne of darkness if 
to them, as to the virtuous aiid sober amongst 
men, a time of rest But the beast of prey 
goeth about in solitude : the time of darkness 
is to him the time of action ; then he visnti 
the folds of sheep, and stalls of oxen, thirsting 
for their blood ; as the liiief and the murderer 
visits the habitations of men, for an o|)portu^ 
nity of robbing and destroying, under tilie coq« 
cealmentt)f the night; Whto the^sun arlseth 
the beast of prey retires 'to the covert of tb« 
forest; and while the cattle are spreading 
themselves ovef* a thousand hills in search of 
pasture, .the tyrant of the desartls laying himr 
»lf down in his den, to sleep off the fumes of 
his bloody meal. ' The ways of men are not 
less different than the ways of beasts: and 
here we may see theih represented as in |i 
glass ; for, as the quietness of the pa^ture^^ in 
^)iich the cattle spend their day, is to th# 
bowlings of a wilderness in the night, such is 
' D « ^ the 
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|[)e Y>rtuq\|8 V& c£ hon^ labpui^ to the fife 
ff t^!^ t|iie^ Uie Qjp^^essfiff Ijht aiu^dfrer, z^^ 
t}|6 midnyblt giwa^iter, wha Uv« upon <1>9 
Iqaies aa4 suffcmig^ of other mcu. 

The dtfifimt qmlitm and prc^icrtieft in 
vhich brute creatures excel are as mai^ifeil 
fgroofa of the divine wisdom as their difi^renk 
sodei of living. The horse exceb in strength 
•i|4 courage. His aptness for war |i fine^ 
^mched in tke hook of J6i>-rHast thm gioen 
the. hmm strength f hast thou ckthed his necli 
with tkmukrf—rJi^ paweih m the wHey, and 
tigmcetk in his strength : he goeth an ta meet 
the armed men : he mocketh atfear^ and is nat 
(S^^htids neither tumeth he bachjram the 
PEvard^. When he heareth the sound ot th€ 
trumpets^ and the noise of the battte at a 
dntance^ the thunder of the captains and 
their shpnting, he signifies by his voice and 
his motion, that he is impatient to join them 
and he kk actaon. The fox excels in snbtilty 
andsnkterfttge; and his arts find empbymeftt 
for some amongst mankind, who clisdain to 
Wy thanselves ii^ any useful study or labour 
for the benefit of the community. 

The dog is gifted with that sa^^^gity, v^« 
knce^ and fidelity, which qualify him to be 

♦ Job xxxix. 19, 

the 
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the guard, the comptnioii, the fHend of in4ti| 
and happy is he, who finds a friend as irtaA 
and uncorrupt as th^ ailimal ] who wU£ lidiar 
die by the side of his mastiit thai take a bribo 
of a stratnger to betray him. ^Tbte sensd 
whereby he is enabled to trade a mtt^e persmi 
through a croud of people, is a gift of thti 
Creator, which exceeds Our e<to{»'«hehs!ofi t 
and many other examples of the sagacitjr nf 
this creature would be incredible^ if they vreiti 
not conimon aiid well, attested. By what tA^ 
tural faculties they are performed, it is hxid 
for us to conjecture. 

Xn all brute creatures there is ffhplaiited Ml 
ardent attention towards their ofispt^ing, irhicflf 
prtvails over eveiy other oonsideratiot^ EttW 
the \(^eakejt creatures will undertake to dlefimd 
suid preserve their ybiing at tfad hazard of thair 
lives. Thdy do not leave their offspring to W 
attended for hire by othcfn^ that ibip may Itt 
at liberty to follow their own UBproiltabllf 
pleasures : this duty is their greatest j^featoef 
and yet it never exiceeds the botiiiAi- df As- 
ciretion. Beasts, with all thdr tehdtffioeMi, it0 
never betrayed into any acts of false indot** 
gence: their affection niv&t gratitef ittfitf 
with raising up their yotmg tb aii urinatAltf 
liate of ease; idle&ess, aiid ^oitiM*: aft m» 

as 
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83 th^ are well aUe to exercise the faculties ' 
^e Creator hath giveu them, they are com« 
pelled by their parents to provide for their 
own wants. And, through the divine bounty, • 
the world is open to them, land their own^ 
labour is sufficient to maintain them. Provi^ 
aion of the proper sort is within the reach of 
every fiipecies, and a place is allotted tq each, ' 
te. which it does not encroach, upon the rest, . 
The mountains and rocks are a refuge for the 
mUgaatSf which climb over frightful precis 
pices to a pasture where no other creature can' 
partake with them. The beast of prey i* 
qoyered by the wood, and can feed himself 
tCpording to his nature. Foxes, and other 
animals, have holes wherein they rest and hide 
tihemselves under the earth. The sheep hath 
a fold, the ox hath a stall, provided for theiQ 
by man ; having no covert provided by them^ 
adve«. Beasts of labour are maintained by^ 
their labour; for few men are so unjust as to 
muzzk the 00^ when he treadeth aut the corn. 

The diflferent manners of beasts and cattle;, 
with their dependence upon the bounty of 
God, are briefly described to us in those 
sublime terms which are peculiar to the Scripr 
ture. Thou makest darkness that it may b^ 
Vig^ht jf: w^rciiju all th^ bmts of the forest da 

move. 
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nicfoe. The lions roaring after their prey do 
seek th^ir nimt from God The sun arisetl^ 
OMd they get them away together^ and lay them 
dmon in their dens. (Then) man goeth forth 
to his work and to his labour until the evening^f 
and those serviceable worthy creatures, whicb 
are the companions of his labour, go along 
with him — O Lord, how manifold are thf 
w^rks; in wisdom hast thou made. them all; the 
earth is full of thy riches ! All creatures wot 
upon tluey that thou may est give them their 
meat in due season. TVhen thou gioest it them, 
they gather it; and when thou openest thim 
hand they are fUed with good. " How great is 
this idea! the hand of man scatters food t# 
the ikw creatures that ^re. about him ; but 
when the hand of God is opened, a world i$ 
fed and satiatied. r 

. The usefulness of cattle to the support;^ 
comfort, and convenience of man, is a topip 
which would carry us out to a great . length; 
The state of man, as an inhabitant oS this 
wofld, could not be maintained without them: 
From cattle we have food, and raiment^ and 
assistance, and employment. How wisdy 
and mercifully is it ordained, that those crear 
tures which afford us wholesome nourishment 
are-disposed to liye with us^^that we may lira 
d4 upou 



wpaA them : Hidr milk is so agreeable to the 
Imman constitution, and so pleasant in itself 
4faat it is i^lebrated among the first blessings 
of l^e promised Iand« The wool of the sheep 
gives us clothing, such as the w(H*ld cannot 
4Bqual I and late discoveries eicplain to us an 
fssential difference between the vegetable 
idothing and the animal ; the former of whkfh 
daws cS, the latter retains and promotes aai- 
nd heat ; and is found to assist in the core of 
iome very critical distempers. What woidd 
Ae labour of roan avails without the strength 
and patience of beasts to assist him in the 
cultivation af the earth, and the necQSsary bu*^ 
amess of life ? even the fiercest of creatures 
ffmd$ U h$ taken and dcstreyed^ have their 
use ; for, in taking and decoying them, man 
is employed ; and so one great purpose of his 
present life is answered. Whoever considers 
tiya, will find^ th«t the true state of nature is 
n state of society; in which men necessarily 
united s^nst ihe ^be^ts of the field, whidh 
iwuld otherwise prevail against than i and ha 
is fittest to be a leader in natural society, wh9 
tan best defend others against their natural 
fn^fRJes the beasts. Thus from the nature 
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of wild beasts arises one. of the employments 
of man^ which is tliat of hunting : to which 
mur is neariy allied, as another sort of hunt^ 
mg; and it should never be entered upon^ 
but for reasons the same with those which aim 
us against the beasts that would devour us; 
ihat ifl^ for self-defence : though it is too true 
in fact, that men hunt men for their spoils; 
as they hunt wild bea$ts for their skins : and 
the scalps of men are the trophies of some^ as 
die scalps of foxes are nailed up by others 
igainstawalL 

Hufiters and warriors make a great figure 
ift thCLtrorld ; but he that feeds the sheep is 
mwe honourably employed than be who 
pursues the lion. The attendance of man 
tip<m tboae innocent creatures which God 
hfith ordained for his use, is an employment 
whkih succeeded to the life of paradise. The 
holy patriarchs and servants of God were 
teught to prefer the occupation 6f shepherdi 
Their rkJhes consisted in flocks and herds; 
and it was their pleasure, as well as their 
labour, to wait upon them in tents, amidst the 
vaffous and beautifiil scenery of the moufc- 
taiii% the groves, the fields, and streams 
of water. The fancy of man hath always 
U&n delighted with the simple pleasures of 
4 the 
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the pastoral life^ which probably afforded 
matter to the first poetry before the tumuU 
tuous scenes of war and slaughter had btea 
celebrated in verse. Whatever the tmprovc- 
ments of modern times may be, the imagina^ 
tion has a pleasure in resigning them all, to 
dwell upon the less improved manners of those 
who lived in the purer ages. O happy statu 
of health, innocence, plenty, and pleasure; 
plenty without luxury, and pleasure without 
corruption ! How far preferable to that artir 
ficial state of fife, into which we have been 
brought by overstrained refinements in civi^ 
lization, and commerce too much extended! 
where corruption of manners, unnatural, and 
consequently unhealthy modes of living, per* 
plexity of law, consumption of pi^pperty, and 
other kindred evils, conspire to render life sq 
vain and unsatisfactory, that many throw it 
away in despair, as not worth having. A 
false glare of tinselled happiness is fqund 
amongst the rich and the great, with sudt^ 
distressing want and misery amongst the poor, 
as nature knows nothing of; and whiqh can 
arise only from the false principles and selfish 
views and expedients of a weak imd degenc' 
rate policy. 
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It hath been made a question, whether the^ 
vorld and the creatures that belong to it 
n^pe made for the benefit of man: which. 
question* was well argued, and wisely deter- 
mined in the affirmative, by the philosophi- 
t^.orator of Rome: but the modern infidel,. 
to make man an inconsiderable being, has a: 
strong propensity to the negative ; and some 
poets^ in their way of arguing, have attempted. 
to make the subject ridiculous. We see that 
even the fiercest creatures have their use, by 
driving men into society for their mutual de-> 
fence*. All creatures in general are the sub-, 
jects of man, whose dominion is established 
Jby a charter from heaven. By the reason and 
understanding of man the swiftest are over-, 
taken, and the strongest are overpowered : he 
can take them as his property, manage them 
as his servants^ confine them as his captives, 
and destroy them at his pleasure: ithey are. 
impressed with a fear and dread of him, as if 
they were sensible of his power. Mo3t of 
them serve to some natural use ; but all have 
their intellectual use, in giving necessary ideas 
and lessons of wisdom to the mind of man. 
The goodness of God is. no where more ma^ 
nifest than in this intellectual application of 
jJTUte aniin^!^ ^n4 their ;>roperties ; no one 

creatm^ 
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creature upon earth can mal^e that use of 
man, which man makes of all the rest; ia 
rendering himself, if he will, it better leE* 
soner,^ a better citizen, a more devout wor- 
shipper of God. This is so important a part 
of our present subject, so curious in itself; 
and so necessary to the improvement of the. 
human understanding, that I must beg your 
attention, while I dwell upon it as far as the 
time will permit. 

1. First then, we borrow from beasts, < 
cattle, and creeping things of the earthy many 
of our best ideas of moral good and evil As 
it was said by Solomofij ** Go to the Mt^ con- 
sider her ways and be wise;** sO might it be 
said, with parity of reason, go to the sheep 
for a pattern of submission and obedience : go 
to the ox for an example of patient labour: 
go to the swine ; consider its stubborn dispo* 
sition, its intemperance, and -beastly tindean- 
ness; and thence learn to abhor and Evoid 
them. . The passage taken fay St fuiU from 
the poet Calliniochus contaios a jdain allusion 
to the unprofitable character of this beast — 
^^ The Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, 
flow bellies * :" for the swine of the Eastern 

Countries 
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countries drags its belly upon the grounc^ and 
IB 80 incapable of sposd, that it can scarcely 
valk. And such is man, if he is a slave to 
^ bodily appetites ; his feet are retarded by 
^e bcaviness of his nature, and he can make 
no ^rogrese in aoy work that is good, useful^ 
9T ingenious. 

The first man was instructed in Paradise 
&OB$, the qualities of brute creatures, which 
jQod smnmoned before him for his ohservar 
tioo. The first writing in the world was by 
pictures and forms of animal life, for the con- 
veyii^ of religioua and moral truth -to the 
mifid, be&m alphabetical Ji^^ was in use. 
These forms, or likenesses had been abused by 
the idolaters of Egypt ; so God forbad the use 
of diem, and appointed the alphabetical sig- 
natures ii^ their stead ; which still retain some 
traces of the okl animal forms *. The moral 
.filbles of antiquity are chiefly founded on the 
properties and manners of brute creatures, 
whidi are made to converse and reason ac-* 
Qording to the views and tempers of each, and 
IQ to giye notice of the ways of different sorts 



** Sqc loaie verjr IngefJoos observations on the Origin 

and Progren of Alphabetic Writing, by the Rev. Mr. 
Da^jf, pwtcd for CMftU. 

' • of 
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bf men. Thus also did God instruct liif^ 
^ople 4n the law of MoseSy by Ordering their 
'^et aS «hey were to order their canoersdtiim. 
The unclean, and the rapacious^ were prohi- 
4>ited/and, as it were, excommunicated; the 
useful, gentle, and obedient .were selected for 
food and sacrifice. The prophets ^xplattA^ 
things in the ^me way. /y^iaA describes the 
conversion of cruel and immoral heathelks to 
the gospel of peace, under the figure of a mi- 
raculous reformation amongst the wild beasts 
^f the earth; when the lion should €fff ^/nko^ 
like the o.:r, the wolf and the lamb shouldyei^i? 
together^ and all the savage kinds should put 
t)ff the nature of evil beasts, as formerly whieri 
they had all lived quietly under the same roof 
in Noah's ark, a figure of the church of 
Christ. The New Testament carries on the 
same mode of instruction, and P6ter is taught 
in a vision that a communication was t6 be 
opened between the Je^vs and the Gentiles^ 
under the figure of a liberty to eat all kinds cff 
\inclean beasts, now to be made clean by theit 
reception to tile purity of the gospel *. Eveh 
the ill qualities of the great adversary of man- 
kind are set forth for our dread and abttor- 

• See Acts X. Compare vetscs 14, 15, and 18. - 

rence, 
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Knce^ from Genesis to the Revelation^ under 
the emblem of the old serpent, cursed above 
foery beast ofthejield; insidious, insinuating, 
4ouble^tongued, and having tht power of death 
in his bite. We see him again, under the 
tmUem of a roaring lion, going about an4 
seeking whom he may devour. Thus are all 
the creatures serviceable,^ both good and bad, 
in giving us ideas for the improvement of th$ 
mind and manners. 

.. Si^ We may observe next, that industiy and 
lu^vity are recommended to us by the ex- 
ample of the whole animal creation.. All 
worky that they may eat; and therefore, he^ 
who does not work, is not fit to live. AIL 
aeatures^^eA: their meat from God ; it is not 
provided for any of them in an inactive state^ 
but. they must employ themselves to find and 
obtain it Birds of the air are upon the wing 
£rom. morning till evening. Wild creatures 
must hunt before they cap he fed. Some par- 
take of that sentence of labour passed upon 
man^ after the fall, and labour with him for 
their daily food. If it is then the appoint- 
ment of God, that all his creatures should bf 
ip action, the idle man is a monster in the 
$;reatioD, who must pay for his offence eithef 
by ^poverty,, sickness, ignorance, .or. vice ; . apd 
.v.\;... must, 
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inust, in some respect or other, become ii 
nuisance to society; on which cotisideratito^ 
& is a great evil in government to maintain 
any, or to suffer any, for want of emptoymetft, 
to live idly. 

3. From the state of beasts under the domii^ 

.nioii of man, as God hath wisely establi^lml 

it, the parallel is very strong for the benefit and 

necessity (^ government amongst mankind* • 

Among brute beasts we find the two clasMi 
of wild and tame, totally differing in their 
manners, and in a state ^ hostility witii taA 
other. Man is over them all, to feed tho 
gentle and domestip, to reward the laborious^ 
and to secure them from the incursions of tii€ 
common enemy. To the one sort he is^ * 
governor and protector; to the other aQ 
avenger, who ought not to bear the sword in 
vain ; for if he does, he himsdf must mxSa 
by it a& well as the beasts that are conunttteil 
to his care; the enemy being equally at war 
wrth both. 

Let us now suppose this law of subardtna* 
tion and sutgection to be dissolved : let us Sttjp** 
pose the authority of man to be withdmvni 
and all animals abandoned to their natural 
libprty: what >vould be the consequence? llie 
awine would m«ke his part good byhis^knpu* 

dence^ 
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V^oca, -aod would root up the fruite of the 
earth in fields or gardens at his pleasure. 
Soti^es^rSind other vermin, would no longer be 
thievcSi becaus^e there would be none to 
judge them, and so they would take what 
thqf wanted by natural right. The wolves 

'Mfpuld scatter the sheep and tear them to 
pijeoes: the dogs, having no master to encou- 
rage, and direct them, would forget their 
dtfty^ aad join the enemy:, and thus the best 
pact of ^he animal creation would become a 
prey to the worst The dogs might perchance 
quarrel sometimes with a wolf: but the sheep 
would be no gainers by that. 
. In order to bring things to this state, the 
wolf might persuade the sheep, that the power 
of-: the shepherd js an imposition, a base en- 
croachment of that tyrant and usurper man ; 
tliat all creatures are born free and j^qual; 
and that they would see blessed times, if they 
were to assert their natural rights and become 
independent. The wolf, that should thus 
ar^fue for universal Uberty, would be a wise 
wdf ; for he would soon be a gainer : but the 
sheep that should admit the argument, and 
bring up her lambs in the doctrine, would be 
a silly sheep indeed ; for she \^wld soon be a 
vou vL fi loser, 
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loser, chaMd out cff her pasture, and mwi^i 
• *ut of hariife. 

Among tMn there xreitamly » the' wme 
difference as cfimmg the hearts. tThere « a 
TOft of them wJth hard irad mifeelmg tempcB^ 
impade|!rt foreheads^ idle dfdposi^fiiofis, Honr 
eiotts appetites, and endless "wairts : who ^U 
^sh themseke^ mto kHpwtance, and ^msht 
their party good eithar hy impoi tunity oc hy 
^brce. There is another sort, nftodest, •sobair^ 
^nd gesltle; fearful ^ ofiSmdmgy ^nd coll* 
tented with a little, '^ftiis differeBcey so c|h 
vious and 'indisputable, is totally otverlookpd 
b}' those who plead for universal liberty and 
natural equality; for men ape no mwe^equaL 
in their natures than the lamb and the liofi^s 
whelp : and supposing liberty to be universsd, 
the bold, the impudent, the idk, and the ra- 
pacious, instantly make their fortunes out of 
the peaceable and the patient. Therefwe 
these can never live together in tlie world, 
but under the ordinance of God, who has ap?- 
pointed an authority of law and magistracy', 
wiiich lays a common restraint upon all: . 
IV hence all good men, who^ mea» wdl- an4 
know tlyeiF duty, will pray for those who are, 
in authority, that God would direct their 
counsels and strengthen their hands in the^ 
6 execution 



(^k^cittimi of hfis laws, for %b^ comtnoti good : 
that the fences may not be weak, nor the 
twart rf prey find friends and accomplices 
^thni the &M. It is of pemicions conse^ 
qnence to the peace of mankind, that there 
is a certain wild spirit of reforming poU(^, 
wfaicli, whether it works with the command- 
ing air and garb of philosophy, or with the 
powers i>f oratory, or the fimcies of poetry» 
can never rest till it has made men wolves to 
one another; fbr^ as things are, this must be 
Hbec effect of natural equality brought to ita 
proper issue. If we would reason like men^ 
kt us first inform ourselves from the regular 
Ikdis and laws which God hath established ift 
the world: this will be our best philosophy: 
When oratory takes us off from this ground^ 
it is nothmg but sophistry; and poetry, when 
itinisrepresents the ^nature of things, is dell^* 
skm and madness. 

4. But now, fbur1;)ily, as the animal crear 

tiOn sets before us the natural interests of mest 

in .^ockty, it leads us farther on to the attr^- 

\ buties and perfections of God ; as the streanit 

V if* we trace it upwards^ must bring us to the 

fountain. The whole world, as an efiect, is 

f con8titnt;e4 as to instruct us in the nature 

lef its warn. Thus the e£^t of motion ia 

E 2 the ' 
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tbe workl demonstrates a cause which haf 
motion from itself, a^cl in which all other 
motion must begins Derivative life in liviag 
creatures must descend! from a life whieh it 
original j that is^ from a Being, whOy as tlw 
Scripture speaks, (ynly hath immortality. 

The faculty of sights so piercing and exteir* ' 
«!ve in some creatures, and so necessary ta 
all, directs us to an alUseeing Power, from 
ivhich nothing can be hid. He that made 
the eye must see with perfect sight, and be 
tlie witness of our secret thoughts. The api* 
pearance of mechanical art in animals, which 
TH woaderftil and incomprehensible in some 
^kinds, is a specimen or emanation of that 
consummate art and skill which are in the 
Creat6r himsdf Natural affection in anP 
tnals toward thefr young is a proof that the 
Cr«tor, who infused it, hath the same aflfec* 
tion to his own creatures ; especially to man j 
/or we are his qfspririg. The workings of 
natural affection in the creature are appealed 
to, as a sign or pledge of his own tender mer- 
cies to us : can a xeoman forget her sucking 
ihildy that she should not have compassion on 
the son of her womb ? Yea, they may forget^ 
\y€tu'ill not I forget thee. Our Saviour in- 
"»it^ta up^u 21; like example i^i uatui*^ to, give us 
i.*: * ^ an 
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aH idea of his own tenderness toward hi? peo^ 
pie : hozo often xcould I have gathered thy 
children together, even as a hen gather etk her 
chkkejis under her wings! From these and 
other like examples; we infer with certainty, 
that whatsoever is good or excellent in the 
creature, the original of ail that goodness Is in 
the Creator himself; the whole \n)rld being a? 
it were a transcript or transfiision of the Dlr 
vine Mind. 

5. Lastly, from the consideration of those 
wonderful instincts which are foutid in Tmng 
creatures, it sliould be our earnest desire and 
our highest ambition to have God for our 
te^^cher. The stork, the turtle, the crane, and 
the swallow, know their appointed tinies*, 
atid find an unbeaten, invisible track through 
the air, and over the wide ocean, to a distant 
dimsfte. The spider spreads and suspends its 
\\reb by the nicest rules of art. The beaver, 
tlie architect of the waters, builds an habita- 
tion which no human architect could contrr%'C 
or execute. The bird weaves a nest of untract- 
able materials, which it deposes and adjusts 
without any difficulty. The bee designs with 
unerring skill what no geometrician coul4 

* Jeff viii. 7, 

.. E 3 ' teachy 
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toach^ and measures its work in the dark. As 
a^ chemist, it has the grand secret of transmu^ 
tation ; extracting the sweetest of m^t from 
the most poisonous of herbs. See how wise 
all these are, without the tedious foims o| 
practice and experience ! they have no- ele- 
ments to leanit but are well read by immef^ 
diate infusion. From the same power^ and ii^ 
tha^^same compendious manner, did the Apos<^ ^ 
ties, on the day of Pentecost, attain to th«^ 
knowledge o{ all languages without learning 
them. iThe working of God is to ^s as nn^. 
a€countat>le in the one way of teaching as m 
the other. And doth not God still give to maa 
ar sense ai^d a power superior to reason, when 
he appears plainly to have given such a power 
to inferior creatures ? Will not he still teach 
man^ who continueth to teach the beasts ^^ 
the eartli, and the fowls of heaven ? There^ 
fore, if any man lack wisdom, let him ask o€ 
God, who certainly will give to men as libe-; 
rally as to brutes ; and they have a promise 
that they shall be answered if they apply for 
direction. Where shall the ant or the bee go, 
but to the Creator, to learn what no rea^n g£ 
man can teach, them ? And whither shall maii. 
go but to the same teacher ? The knowledge 
he wants is not from himself, but from the 

spirft 
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i^it of truth, and the word of Bey^ation; 
aadi now, by the sending of the Holy Ghost, 
and the publication of the gospel, we see that 
liUfiUed which was written in the pix>phet^. 
jtheff shall be all taught of God: the grace of. 
God hath been given to all nations as vnivieivr 
sattyi as instinct hath bt^ea infused inlto all tibe 
kiftda of living creatures : and so God is jusl!^ 
^dequ^ in all his works; ii/h^t w^ have A^ 
in the ordinary way of najture,. we ojbtahi ii^ 
^e extraordinary way of grace ; which is th^ 
Uetter and the wiser way i^pcnir all accounts; 
and he, who pretends* jto have by natare whaiO 
6od giveth by grace, is more unprovided^ 
find^ in a woi^ condition, than the bpasts tha|^ 
perisl^ 

. 6r Upon jthe whole, the animal world set9 
befom |i9 the inpst evident assurances of the 
Divine wisdpin^ power, and goodness: ami 
our dmtyy in respect to thjs subject, is equally 
pfaln from^what has been saji4 A^ the gOr 
venittient o£ all preatiires^ is cpnimitted to mart 
by the Creatop, ^ot o)>taine4 by chanc<^ \% 
must be omsideredf as a pFusf^ which yr^ are 
teriouflfy and £uthfiiUy t^Q disoharge^ W^ 
tibiiib.&w men are fit to b^ ]$:ings, aai^ are 
sti£angply af^refaensive of despotism : yet ii^ 
every man an absolute mpxjarch over these 

I, : ;e 4 poor 
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poor brute subjects ; often i^hamefuUy abused 
by the Aranton, the passionate, and the haird* 
hearted I A inghteoiis man, who doeth good 
from a sense of duty, regardeth the life of im 
beast* : he abstains ffom all cruelty; he fe- 
w^ds the labour of his brute sei-vantfr aniJ 
domestics,' and delights to render thehr Uves 
^ easy and comfortable as he C!?in ; knowing, 
that he must give an account of this, as of 
every other tru^t. In their natural capacity,, 
be uses them for his benefit with thankfiilnesa 
to their Maker ; in their intellectual applica* 
tion,^ he derives imprqvepient to his mind 
from the contemplation of theiv natures. That 
ipan is 4 p6of an.inval, qot \vT)rthy of the namo^ 
of a man, >^vho looks upon beasts as beasts look 
upon hTO* and learns nothing fiom them; 
when a wise man may gather so ipuch instruc- 
tion, tp serve him in eveiy relation of life, 
whether natural, social, civil, or religiou^i, 

Whep we see what wisdom is found in the 
.feasts pf the earth, and fowls of the heaven ; 
how they perform yhat surpgisses the power of. 
reason, because God wprketh in them ; let us 
apply to their tqacher, that be may assist us 
in all the works necessary to the saving of 
.our souk: that we may be as wise for the 

• Prov. xif, lo, 

: next 
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next world as they are for their well-being ix| 
this world. Whatsoever gifts and talents arc 
necessary to them, they have by nature with- 
out asking ; for they cannot ask : what wc 
urant, )v^ ipust pray for ; Go{i haviqg made 
his teaching unto us an object of cjhoice, and 
endued us with speech for the great ends of 
praying to him and praising him. To Him 
therefore, who is only wise, who only hath 
immortality, the Lord and giver of life, who 
18 magnified in all his works, even the Father^ 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, three persons 
and one God, be ascribed all honour, gloiy, 
power, and dominion, now and for evermore; 
Aipen. 
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gERMON III. 



4ir]> jsoiy 8jiid» x^et th^ WiAT£&& unpbr ihk 

^»AV£M BE GATH£aEJ> TOGSTHBR UNTO OHE, 
jr;[iAf£r AKP LET THE DitY LAND APPJEAEr: 
AKD IT WAS SO. AND GOD CALLED TH$L 
DRY Li^ND EARTH, AND THE GATHERING 
TOGETHER OF THE WATERS CALLEd' HE 
SEAS : AND GOD SAW THAT |T WiVS GOOQ. 
GEN» If 9, 10. 



TTHE earth is generally considered asf tlie 
place of man's habitation, and the theatre 
of those various actions whjcl) have filled the 
pages of history. When we ts^ke the earth l^ 
this sense, we find it a bad and a tfouhlesome 
world, a scene of error and confusion, in whicl^ 
the exploits of the mischievous beaf away thf^ 
prize from the actions of the virtuous, and the^ 
most wicked of men are celebrated as the b^T. 

nefactors 
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n^efactors qf mankind. Here iraiiike nationi 
iiave extended their borders, and erected king* 
domB, which appeared in great: splendor for a 
time, to servg^ the purposes of God's provi- 
dence, and: then vanished away like a fiery 
meteor of the night. Her« have busy men, 
by fraud and violence, obtained large ppsses>» 
sions, which soon changed their owners^ and 
raised, magnificent, buildings, which arefallea 
into the dust Thus do all the works of mat 
upon eartk pas9^ away, while the earth itself; 
which is the work of God, and is innocent of 
all 1^ evil that is done upon it, standeth sure, 
and his building suffereth no decay. 

This is the earth which I would now pro* 
pose to yOur consideration : the natural hisr 
^rjrii^very different from its political; and» 
Ltrust; we ^hallfind it botli an agreeable and 
an edifying subject 

Wrifiers, who hq^ve given us descriptions of 
^ natiual workl, have divided it into three 
gfaid: 46I»^rtmentt, or kingdoms, of plantty 
emnmkf. mA minerahk Of plants and animali 
X have treated in two former discourses; and 
I; shidt proceed now to the consideraition. of 
tiie eart& and its minerals ; in. which we shalL 
every wbeve see the most evident proofs of the 
wisdoms and \ goodness of Godjp and: by whick 

the 
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the truth of his 'revelation \\4U be 41lustrated 
and confirmed. - ' 

• I shaH enter into, no curious theories : nor 
will there be any occasion for it- The great 
outlines of nature are fittest for^ all the pur- 
poses of christian -edification, The plainest 
things, and such as are bqst understood by 
every capacity, are generally the most won- 
derful, and the most improving to the mind' 
that meditates upon them. Where there is 
much curiosity and difficulty, there is fre? 
quently less profit. 

< The words of the text relate the generation 
or birth of what is called th^ Earth; .that 
immense body of land and. water^ which hu- 
man writers call the terraqueous globe : from 
wliich we learn, that, as the dry land did not . 
appear. \a\\ the zvaters were . gather£d together ^ 
the land was formed under water. The ^\\i^ . 
dom of thi$ mode of formation is evident; 
aJthough the progress of it must be above our; 
cDinpi'ehensipn. For in water all the niiate- ; 
rials of the earth were easily moved ; and^by^ 
means of water, solution, separation, associa-] 
tion and subsidence are manifestly promoted ;l 
amd accordingly^ by those Avho dig in^to tluej 
earth, its solid materials are found to be duly> 
sorted^ and have the appearance of ^sedbnwty 

which 
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which had once. floated in water, : and after- 
wards settled out of it And if the strata of 
the ?arth in mountains are n^ot now pantUel to 
the horizon, but often very oblique, and some- 
times nearly perpendicular, yet the construc- 
tion of such masses shews that they had set- 
tled in a regular form, and were brought by 
some force aftef wards to their present §itua* 
tion. 

As the earth appears to have been formed 
under the waters, it is as manifest, to every 
attentive observer, that th6 waters did once 
retire from the whole surface of the earth. 
When we compare small things Avith great, 
we find, that as the land and the channels of 
rivers are worn into precipices, pits, and wind- 
ing 'furrows, by the departure of occasiondl 
inundation!^, so the surface of the earth; upon 
a scale proportionably larger, doth every where 
present to the sight the effect of descending 
waters. From the tops of the highest moun- 
tains, it is furrowed with channels; which, 
meeting others in their descent, grow wider 
and deeper, and wind about, as water doth in 
its progress, till they fall into the bed of some 
river, or lead us down to the sea, into which 
they retired when they subsided from the 
land. . . r 

From 



IVom this tttiring of the wate|% we Aetwi 
the inequality ^ the estrtH'^ rarfkce : aiid M 
thaft meqtialftj 4vt! owe the ^neFatiMn «f 
>i>plngs and rHrttis, tfie deeding *rf metaBlk! 
owg and ininetab. ia the fissures iof the earthy 
a&d the regular dtaining off of waters, with 
13 unint^Ttipted -course, to\vard the «ea. AfoA 
i© the great n^ater-cowses ^ ^e €atth <ve wm 
most of those prospects which delight the eye. 
Hie waters, wfoidi once coveiicd the eatth^ 
iiavjmg forced their way down to the sea, left 
# way open for other waters ever after, crrcr 
title whole face of the earth; Let the stmn 
start ^om llie higher grounds, and tt wHl n6 
Kdiere be detained till it Ms into the oeeanij 
B^ich is a wonderful provisioB of divine pro*' 
^ridence, though not commonly attended to ; 
wdthow it could have been brought to pass 
1^ any other mode of formation but that re- 
ibttid in the Scripture, doth not appear. The 
dkgant terpentine disposition of rallies, ccca- 
atoiied by the descent of water^ constitutes 
tbe chief beauty of our prospects. Wh4h*e the 
Mil is soft and moveable, these cavities aire 
!Caey and gradual, and the bottoms are ticB 
witii the vegetable matter which has bee?ii 
Crashed off from the higher grounds. But in 
iands of an harder texture, rocks a^e undfei- 

inined 
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ntned and overthrown; frightful precipices 

•are formed by their fractures ; and the rallies 

-are rough with stones and rubbish. Yet We 

are aa losers : for here the lines of nature are 

bolder. Where the faee x>f a country is abrupt 

aodiircegular, it becomes sublime and magnn 

£cait; as a building in ruins makes a better 

|)ictuEe, and is a fitter subject for a painter 

than where it has a flat and regular fkce. A 

new building, which is the production of hu- 

inan art, hath a littleness about it, from the 

-uniformity of its lines; but when time and 

the elements have done their work upon it, it 

approaches nearer to the grandeur of nature. 

Tlie sea, considered in itself, with the pe- 
riodical motion of its tides, and its occasional 
commotions by winds and storms, gives us a 
stupendous idea of the power and greatness <lf 
God^ who hath this raging element so much 
under his command, that he is lepresented tt> 
us afi holding the seas and waters of the woild 
in the hollow of his hand. Nor is bis goodness 
less evident than his power : for the agitatioti 
of the sea, by the daily reciprocations of the 
tidesi contributes to the purity and wholo^ 
someness of the air; the labour of man is 
assisted by the advance and retreat of the 
waters through tracts of inland country* The 

sea. 
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sea, >vhicli seems to divide the inhabitants of 
the world fix)ni each other, keeps up an inter- 
course more effectually between the most dis- 
tant parts of the globe^ Mankuid are likewise 
abundantly fed by the waters of thesca; where- 
in tlie creatures of God multiply in a much 
greater pro^^rtion than by land, and are all 
snaintuincil without the cost or attendance of 
man : they are a singular flock, which have 
no shepherd but the Creator himsdi, who 
conducts them, at different seasons, in unmea* 
sureable shoals, to supply the wx^rld with nou- 
rishment 

From this Iiasty sun^ey of the earth, we 
cannot but be struck with tlie many ends 
which are answered by the generation of the 
eartli from tiie waters of the se^u although we 
have considered but a pan of them. 

When we examine the ^ub^tance or matter 
of the earth, w*e find all tliiugs useful, all 
administering in A'arious wa\^ to our support 
and convenience- Even the very dirt mt tread 
upon is a onnpost of rich priucipies, which 
supply the necessary nourishment to plants: 
and when particles from an offensive putrkl 
mass of earthy matter are diffuscil through 
the frame of a vegetable, they put oa an ap- 
pearance o;" beauiy, uliich b dnyyljpg to the 
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tfyes, and emit a fragrance/ which is ravishing 
to the sense. If such a thing had not yet 
been, aad we were told that it would be, mor- 
tals ajSbcting wisd<Hii would have signified 
their doubts ; as when it was questioned tvhat 
ihe rising from the dead should mean. 

Below the surface of the earth, we find the 
varicMis sorts of stones ; the ores of metals and 
minerals; and the stones which are called 
predausy from their beauty and rarity. The 
common uses of stone in building, and the 
several degrees of them, from the coarsest 
rock to the finest marble, are well known: 
but still, the situation of stone, as it lies in 
the earth, with the property of that stone 
which 18 most ordinary, are worthy of parti- 
cular consideiation. Beds of stone, as they 
lie in the quairy, are parted here and there 
with perpendicular cracks, by means of which 
the largest masses become accessible, and sub- 
ject to fiuch forces as will separate and raise 
them up ; and unless the beds of stone had 
been thus naturally parted, all the art of man 
"would have been insufficient to extract stones^ 
from the earth, for the common uses of life. 
Some are of such a grain that they will split 
like wood, and may be shivered, even without 
a tool, intQ, thin plates, by tlie force of the 
VOL- VI. F ' weathen 
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weather. But Avonderful above all \b the pro- 
perty of the limestone ; which, when its na- 
tive moisture is totally expelled by fire, im- 
bibes water with such force that it falls into 
an impalpable powder, and forms a cement, 
by which separate stones are indissolubly 
joined into one body : and it holds them 
together more firmly at the end of a thousand 
years than it did at first. This is a discovery 
of such importance in the art of building; 
that it is probably as ancient as the ait itself. 
The use of stone and mortar is spoken of as 
known before the building of JS^^^/; and how 
it could be found out, doth not appear ; be- 
cause, I think, there is no operation in the 
common course of nature which could lead to 
it. 

It would answer no purpose here to recount 
the various sorts of opaque stones ; some cu* 
rious for their beauty, others excellent for 
their use. The flint enables us to produce 
fire, of which no creature but man hath the 
use and management. Tl^ fiercest of wild 
beasts fly from the sight with terror; and 
dread that fire which is kindled by man, as 
man himself dreads the fire of lightning which 
is $cnt from hcavenf. 

la 
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- In regard to the common stones of the 
4Barth, there is a certain fact which must ex- 
cite the curiosity of those who attend to it. 
Of the pebble kinds, the greater part are 
formed out of fragments of ston^, spar, and 
marble rounded by trituration in water; of 
which kind millions are agitated to and fro, 
and worn by the motion of the tides upon the 
shores of the sea. The inland parts of the 
earth, to the greatest depths, contain thesie 
pebbles ; which, being the production of the 
sea, c<nild never have been formed where they 
are found, and must, therefore, have been ori- 
ginally lodged by water in places which are 
now remote from the sea. The same may be 
said of an immense quantity of sand, which, 
though it is now lying in dry beds of earthy 
has the certain marks of trituration by water. 
Metals and minerals, which arc the more 
valuable productions of the earth, are, in form 
and appearance, but another kind of stones ; 
under which name they are mentioned in the 
book of Deuteronomy; where Moses com- 
mends the promised land to the people, as a 
VdnA whQ%t stones are irorij and out of whose 
hills they might dig brass ; not in the form of 
brass, hut of stones^ out of which brass might 
be extracted, and compounded by the labour 
Fg of 
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of man, and the rules of art AU the trea- 
sures of the earth are found ia an imperfect 
rtate, which calls for the arts of chemistry, 
and makes wwk for the fires of the refine? ; 
huty when due pains have been bestowed upop 
them, then we discover what a pure and splen** 
did nature is given to them by the Creator* 
Who would think, that burnished gold, and 
polishCfd steels should have been in an obscnie 
state, like the stones of the earth? The mind 
of man, improved by education, is just aa 
different fhom . the same mind in the state of 
.liature. 

Such is the richness and brightness of the 
^several kinds of metals^ that it hath been the 
custom with men, from time immemorial, to 
give to the metals of the earth the same 
names as to the lights of heaven,, according 
to their colour and their dignity. Gold i& 
allied. to Xht suny from its yellow colour, a^d 
its splendor; silver to the moony from its 
whiteness, and as being next in dignity to tlie 
sun. Mercury or quicksilver takes its name 
from the planet nearest to the sun; copper 
from the planet next in order ; iron, tin, and 
lead, were given to the remaining planets- 
more remote from the sun. 

-' ^ The 
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The natural history of the metals seems to 
have had a considerable share in the mytho- 
Idgical mysteries of heathenism *. But leav- 
ing these faticiful doctrine of men, who gave 
the honour of God's works to their idols, we 
may go on from the metals to the gems, which 
are of an higher order, and a more refined na- 
ture. Here the glory of the terrestrial ap- 
proaches very near to the glory of the celes- 
tial bodies; especially in the diamond, the 
prince of precious stones ; which vies in pu- 
rity and brightness with the matter of the 
heavens, and appears like embodied light; 
insomuch that, if the fluid of life could be 
fixed into an ice, as the fluid of water is, we 
may imagine that something like the diamond 
li^Duld be produced. It is remarkable, that 
the brightest matter of the earth is united 

* Copfer had its name from the Island of Cypruiy where 
the use of brass was said to have been first invented ; (In 
Cypro, ubi prima fuit aeris inventio, Plin. Lib. 34, cap. 2.} 
and hence we may account for the mystical dedication of 
that Island to Venus y the Cyprkm goddess, (Diva potena 
Cypri. Hbr*) who agrees in name with n flanet in the hea« 
v^ns, and with the ore of Copper in the earth. Chi this 
plan, it is very probable that the fable of Jupiter*^ burial 
in the island of Crete might, at the bottom, be nothing but 
a mythological mode of signifying to those who were in the 
lecret, that tin was found under ground in that island. 

F 3 with 
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i¥ith the richestj for the formation of a pre- 
cious stone ; the various sorts which receive 
their colour from some metal; as the ruby 
from gold; the emerald from copper; whence 
emeralds were commonly found in the copper 
mines of Cyprus *. When the metals are 
united to s^ chrystalline, or pellucid basis, they 
form a gem ; but, if to an opaque earthy mat-» 
ter, they form the high-coloujed earths of the 
painters, which all derive their beautj' from 
some meta^llic mixture. It isi further remark-* 
able, that the chrystalline matter, apd the 
metal which gives it colour, are united in na» 
ture by the mediation of Avater ; whereas, if 
we attempt to unite them by art, in the artifi'* 
cial gems, we are obliged to have recourse to 
the violence of fire, to diffuse the colouring 
parts through the chrystal. This, and some 
other like instances of the difference between 
the chemistiy of art and the chemistry of 
nature, should makt us cautious of pronounc-f 
ing too hastily concerning subterraneous pror 
ductions, lest we take that for the effect of 
fire, which was, in reality, the effect of 
water. 

Instead of naming the several minerals 
which are dug out of the earth, I shall rather 

* Theophrastus, 

divert 
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direct your attention to two which are of ^ 
more consequence than the rest: these are- 
salt and sulphur. Salt preserves from putre- 
faction ; and, being soluble in water, it keeps 
the sea sweet and wholesome. Where the- 
heats are greater, the sea has more salt; be- 
cause there is more danger of putrefaction ; 
which teaches us, that the sea was not salted » 
h/ accident, but by design *. As the doctrine 
of truth in the Gospel saves the world from 
moral corruption, so doth salt preserve it from 
natural corruption ; whence the one is used' 
as a figure, of the other. Ye are the salt of 
the earth, said Christ to his preachers : with- 
out you the world wpuld be as putrid as flesh 
is found to be without the use of salt. 

The other mineral substance is sulphur; 
of universal effect, as the cement of nature 
&)T uniting the parts, of metals into masses, or 
mineralizing them, and giving them many of 
their properties. It is also the grand com- 
bustible of the world ; which, as it descended 

♦ The Jate Dr. Halley^ supposing that the sea grew salt 
by accident, in tract of time, from the waters washing away 
some salt fro^i the land, proposed a new method for finding 
the age of the world, from the saltness of the sea. See 
Phys, Disf, where some farther observations are made on 
this subject. 

F 4« from 
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from the heavens in rain for the destmctian oi 
Sodom, so is now the chief cause of those 
dreadful commotions which happen in the 
earth. When iron and sulphur and water 
meet together, a fermentation ensues, which, 
if strong enough, breaks out into actual fire 
and flame. It hath pleased God, for wise 
ends, to lodge these different principlcs'.near 
to each other, in many places, that their mix- 
ture may present to our sight one of the inost^ 
tremendous appearances in nature. Whea 
the sun shines upon the calmness of the ocean, 
we understand that God is benevolent b^ well 
as great; and, when the volcano rages, we 
are to learn that he is just and terrible in 
his wrath and vengeance. When the law waa 
given on mount Sinai, the whole mount 
trembled, and burned with fire, and there 
were thunders and lightnings, and a thick 
cloud upon it. Here were all the appearances 
of a volcano ; and, as this nvanifestation of 
God at Sina; was intended to fill the hearts of 
the people with the fear of God, by shewing 
them how terrible he is in his judgment 
against those who break his law; so every 
burning mountain, at this day in the world, 
should inspire the saniie religious fear ; and, I 
believe, generally does, to t\^ose who. are spec^ 

tators 
5 
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tators of it ; declaring to the world, that God 
is the avenger of sin ; and that the fires of 
nature, which are now but partial, and under 
the restraint of mercy and forbearance, shall 
at length break out to the burning of the 
earth, and of all things therein. When the 
flood came upon the world, the fountains of 
the great deep were opened ; the waters of 
the air were added to the waters of the earth, 
and all united their forces to execute the di-. 
vin« sentence : ^o at the last visitation of this 
world, all the fountains of fire shall be opened : 
the burning mountains of the earth shall send 
forth all their hidden stores, while new onea 
shall be opened in all places ; and the fires of 
the sky shall co-operate with the fires of the 
earth. Modem discoveries have taught us, 
that the sea, the earth, the air, the clouds, are 
replete with a subtile and penetrating matter, 
virich, while at rest, gives us no disturbance ; 
but, when excited to action, turns into a con- 
suming fire, which no substance can exclude, 
no force can resist : so that the elanents^ which 
are to melt with feixent heat, want no acci-» 
dental matter to inflame them : since all things 
may be biirnt up by that matter which now 
re&ides within them, and is only waiting for 
the word from its Creator. 

All 
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All the phaenomena of nature speak sqme 
religious truth to those who have ears to hear 
their voice. When we say this, we do not 
deny that volcanos may have a natural use in 
purging the earth, and giving vent to com- 
bustible principles, which, if wholly confined, 
might shake and shatter the earth to pieces 
before tlie time. These things are very con-* 
sistent, because the wisdom of God works for 
many different ends by the same means. 
, A review of the earth and its contents, 
however short and imperfect, must inspire us 
with an awful sense of the divine power and 
wisdom. But we are not to stop there : the 
natural history of the earth bears an unail-« 
swerable testimony to the truth of revelation ; 
and we should never fail to apply it to that 
piirjwse, when an opportunity offers. The 
Scripture, which tells us that this earth, on 
which we livT, is now under sentence to be 
destroyed by fire,'' doth also teach us, that it 
hath been once destroyed already by water r 
of which destruction the earth still bears such 
evident marks, that the belief of it is as ob- 
vious to every observer of nature, as it is ne-^ 
ressary to a Christian. From the surface of 
the earth we understand, that the whole was 
once under water ; which descended, with an 

acce- 
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accelerated velocity, from the land to the seas, 
toward which all the funows of the earth ai'C 
directed, and in which they terminate. Then, 
if we search under the earth, we find, that as 
man is not in the state in which God first 
made him, but fallen into disorder and sinful- 
ness ; 30 the earth has undergone some natu- 
ral resolution, which, in . part, dissolved its 
substance, and lodged within it such bodies 
as must have been the remains of a former 
earth, because they could not possibly be the 
productions of the present Bones of ani- 
mals, shells of fishes, fruits of trees, are found 
buried at all depths, and even in the midst of 
the hardest stone and marble. Whence we 
are to argue : 1. That these bodies were trans- 
ported and deposited by a flood of waters; 
because most of them belonged to the sea. 
2. That the matter of the earth must have 
been in a state of solution when this hap- 
pened ; because it could not otherwise have 
inclosed sea shells, and filled up their cavities 
tjirougii the smallest apertures. 3. That the 
flood was general, or common to the whole 
world; because these monuments of it are 
found in all countries of the earth; on the 
highest mountain, and in tracts most remote 
from the sea. 

To 
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To account for a disorderly situation of 
things^ out of their sevpral places^ under 
ground, we must apply to water or to Jire ; 
which two are the causes of all the changes 
in this globe. We cannot apply to subternir* 
}>eous fire, because here is an effect which is 
universal, and subterraneous fire is a caim 
Tmt partial and occasional ; the marks cf 
which, when compared with those of water, 
are but of small extent *• Besides, fire would 
have destroyed bodies which water preserved ; 
such as the tendcrest shells, the skms of scaly 
fish, the fruits and leaves of vegetables. All 
these would bear drowning and burj'ing, but 
could never survive the devastations of fire. 
How could fire transport the productions of 
all climates into one place ? But if they floated 
on water, subject to winds, tides, and cur* 
rentsy such a thing might easily be: accord- 
ingly, we find the fruits of the East and West- 
Indies ; bones, teeth, and shells from fish of 
different seas ; the elephant of Africa, the tor- 
toise of America, all near to one another iit 

• The effects of fire, compared with those of water, may 
perhaps be nearly in the same proportion, as the forge of 
the smith, with its flags and cinders, when compared with 
the lands of the whole parish. 

the 
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the same spot *, as if laid up for a testimony 
to the truth of the Holy Scripture, which 
alone gives us a faithful account of this great 
rev^olution in nature. When we are informed, 
thait the earth we now inhabit is the burying^ 
place of a former earth, it is as reasojiable 
|l^ we should dig up the remains and ruins 
of it, as that we should find the bones and 
cotims of former generations in the earth of a 
church-yard- 

Our subject will become more edifying, if 
we examine what use hath been made of some 
parts of it in the Scripture. 

1. Thus, for example, every man is to con/^ 
sider himself as clay in the hands of a potter^ 
and to submit himself, with resignation, ta 
the ap{)otntment of God, who gives to all 
men their proper stations and uses in life, a» 
the potter forms some vessels to mean, and 
some to honourable, offices ; and it is as vain ^ 
for any man to quarrel M'ith the ordinatioa 
of heaveUy and throw himself out of that 
sphere of life in which God hath placed him, 
as for the clay to murmur against tl>e desigit 
of the potter.^ There is an ancient fable of 

* Wbat i» here said 13 verified in the island of Sheefj 
in K<nu 

Eastern 
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Eastern original, (for the son of Siraeh hath 
it *) which relates the folly of the vessel of 
earth in joming itself to the company of the 
vessel of brass ; in consequence of which it 
was broken to pieces^ 

2. The treasures of the earth are buried 
within it ; so that they cannot be discovered 
and brought forth without the labour of 
man : yet they are not placed so deep, as to 
render our labour ineifectuaL Thus hath 
Gpd ordained in every other case: nothing, 
but what is worthless, is to be found by the 
indolent upon the surface of life : .every thing 
valuable must be obtained by labour; all wis- 
dom, all science, all art and experience^ 
are hidden at a proper depth, for the exercise 
of the wise; and they, who do not spare 
their labour, shall not be disappointed in 
their search. The treasures of wisdom,- in 
the word of God, do not lie upon the surface 
of the letter, for every superficial reader to 
observe them : therefore, where it is said, 
Starch the Scriptures, the word implies that 
laborious kind of searching, by which the 
treasures of the mine are discovered under 
ground. 

^ Ecclus. xili, 5. 

3. The 
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' 3. The properties of metals are very consi- 
derable, and M'ould afibrd us much instruc- 
tion, if the limits of this discourse would 
admit of it As gold stands the test of fire, 
such is the constancy of true piety, which 
grows brighter and purer with every trial 
And, as gold cannot be pure without being 
refined in the furnace, so cannot any man be 
fit for God's acceptance, till he hath finst 
endured temptation. The father of the faithful 
was put to the fiery trial of offering up his 
own ison for a sacrifice, that he might be an 
example to all his children; to whom this 
warning is given by the son of Sirach^ My 
sofif if thou come to serve the Lordy prepare 
they soul for temptation— for ^\di is tried in 
tlie fire, aiid acceptable men in the furnace of 
adursity*. I suppose this rule to be so 
certain, that human life never did, nor ever 
will, admit an instance to the contrary. 

4. In the vision of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, the four great monarchies of the 
world are signified by the four principal 
metals, gold, silver, brass, and iron. The 
Assyrian monarchy has the pre-eminence, as 
Well in dignity as in order of time, and is com- 

* Ecclus. ii. I — 5* 

pared 
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pared to gold. Thou, said the prophet Daniel 
to Nebuchadnezzar, art this head of gold; 
from which interpretation, his image of goid 
seems to have been presumptuously d^ivedj 
the proud king, not content with being the 
head, assumed to himself the whole body of 
worldly empire. 

As silver, brass, and iron, have less valu^ 
than gold, the monarchies of Persia, Greece^ 
and Rome, which succeeded, must have ha4 
less splendor and dignity than the Assyrian ;- 
and the Roman must have been the ^basest of 
all, if the Scripture is just in its comparisoD^ 
If we were to enter into the question, how 
kingdoms are debased, we might obtain spnie 
light from the case of the Roman empii^ 
as it is stated in this prophecy. This empire 
then, though strong as iron in war, waa of a 
baser nature than those which preceded, be» 
cause it was unnaturally compounded of miry 
clay mixed with its iron ; which two would 
never incorporate. It was compounded of 
militarif porcver and popular authority; to unite 
which, all attempts were unsuccessful; and, 
consequently, Avith all that hardness of iron, 
with which it bruised ^nA broke in pieces other 
nations, there was a constitutional weakness; 
by reason of which, it was vexed and broken 
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git h9We with eternal balancings and dlyi- 
fljlops : wd, ivhen it had conquered ^he w;orW, 
It became its own executioner* The words pf 
tliis prophecy are very remarkable, when ap- 
plied to the cha^act^r and constitution of the 
jRom^n fitate. It yfz& partly strong as iron in 
jm^itary force, and partly broken^ from this 
unnatural mixture in the materials of its go- 
vernment By the mingling of iron >vitli piiry 
tJaj/y 2^s it is interpreted for us by the prophel^ 
it was signified, that they of this kingdom 
should mingle themselves with the seed of mefi^ 
md not clcQViK to one another^ even as iron is 
mt mm4ispith clay. Imperial power, in the 
Sccipture, is a. divine, institution, of heavenly 
.Q):ig;lp^ ; and to suppqse it an human things 
and derive it from the power of the people, 
as .the Romans did, is to mingle it with the 
seed of ,meu, and debase the nature of it ; of 
which the certain consequence is disunion 
£^ud weakness : for no state can be strong iu 
itsdfj which is founded on principles subver- 
sive of Qod's authority. Under the Assyrian 
n)9narclQr a^d the Persian, and the kingdoms 
Qf ,G^eece, in the age of Homer, there was 
no question concerning the origin of power ; 
it Afpjse i^ftfirwi^rds amongst the Greeks ; and 
.the popular scheme attained its highest degree 
VOL. VI. G of 
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of absurdity under the Romans. Would to 
' God it had never found its way amongst 
Christians; where it has done infinite mis- 
chief^ and will probably continue so to do, till 
it has undermined the peace of all mankind^ 
and unhinged the whole poliUcal world t 
Majesty, when it is in kings, is where God 
hath placed it : honour is then in the fountain 
of honour; but the majesty of the people^ 
which the enthusiastic vanity of the Romans 
hath so magnified, and in which they have 
been followed, for selfish ends, by libertines 
and deistical philosophers, is contrary to aH 
the ideas of revelation, and is inconsistent 
with common sense. A people may seem to 
themselves to rise higher, as t\\t power of go^ 
vermnent sinks lower ; but it is all a decep- 
tion ; for nothing can be more evident than 
that nations are debased in the estimation of 
the world, by the doctrines of anarchy. For 
which of the two is the most respectable; the 
house wherein there is a proper respect kept 
up ; or that where there is none ? The family 
of the nobleman, \vhose domestics are under 
his authority, preserves an appearance of 
greatness and elegance: but the publick 
house, where the people who fill it are upon a 
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level with the householder, is a scene of vul- 
garity and disorder* 

5* And now, what should be the end of all 
our researches into Nature and the Scripture, 
but to delight in giving Qod the honour that 
is due to iiim? For his pleasure all things 
were niade ; and he will be pleased with men 
when they glorify him in his works* We 
should therefore call upon all nature to join 
with us in a Psalm of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, after the example of the royal prophet : 
Praise the Lord^ ye mountains and all hills^ 
fruitful trees and all cedars^ beasts and all 
cattle — Let the heavens rejoice and let the earth 
he glad; for the name of the Lord is excellent, 
and his praise is above heaven and earth 

To Him therefore, S^c, 
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SERMON IV, 



FOR TB£ INVISIBLE THU7GS OF HrM flLOJi TKS 
CBXATION OF THJB WORXD ARE CLEARLY SEEK, 
SEING UNDERSTOOD BY THE THING» THAT ARE 
MADE, EVEN HIS ETERNAL POWER AKB GOI>- 
HEAD ;— ROM. I. 20. 

HE wisdom of God in the natural crea- 
tion, is a proper subject of the lecture deli- 
vered in this place upon this occasion * : but 
as the knowledge of the Scriptures is not 
excluded, I may be permitted to bring them 
both together into one discourse: for they 
illustrate one another in a wonderful manner : 
and he who can understand God as the foun- 



* This Sermon was preached at Si. LewMrd% Shonditehf 
on Tuesday, in Whitsun Week, 1787, on Mr. Fairchild'* 
Foundation* 

taia 
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tain of- truth, and the Saviour of m^n, iu th^ 
holy Scripture, will be better disposed to un- 
derstand and adore him as the. fountain c^ . 
power and goodness in the natural creation. 

To those who search for it, and have plea- 

. sure in receiving it, there is a striking alliance 

between the oecononiy of Nature, and the 

principles of divine Revelation ; and unless we 

study both together^ we shall we liable to 

mistake things now, as the unbelieving Sad- 

^ucees did, in their vain reasonings with our 

blessed Savioun They erred^ not knowing the 

JScriptureSf nor the power of God: they neither 

understood them separately, nor knew how to 

compare them together. 

Men eminently learned, and worthy of aU 
<x>nimendation, have excelled in demonstrat- 
ing the wisdom of God from the works of 
I^ataire; but in this one respect they seem to 
liave been deficient ; in that they have but 
j^rely turned their arguments to the particular 
advantage of the Christian Revelation, by 
Ibringing the volume of Nature in aid to the 
Tolume of the Scripture ; as the tim^ i^yr 
call upon U3 to do: for we have been 
threatened^ in very indecent and insolent 
language of late years, with the superior rea- 
sonings 4]|d force? <^ natujral philosophy; as 
g3 if 
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if our late researches into Nature had put som? 
pew weapons into the hands of Infidelity, 
-which the friends of the Christian Religion 
will be unable to statid against. One writer, ' 
nn particular, who is the most extravagant in 
ills philosophical flights, seems to have per-^ 
'suaded himself, and would persuade us, that 
little more is required to overthrow the whole 
faath and oeconomy of the Church of England, 
than a philosophical apparatus; and that 
every prelate and priest amongst us hath 
reason to tremble at the sight. This is not 
the voice of piety or learning, but of vapour- 
ing vanity and delusion. Neither a Bacon^ 
nor a Boyle^ nor a Newton M'ould ever have 
descended to $uch language, so contrary to 
their good manners and religious sentiments ; 
the first of whom hath wisely observed, that 
the works of God minister a singular help and 
preservative against unbelief and error: our 
Saviour, as he saith, having laid before usi 
two books or volumes to study; first the 
Scriptures, revealing the will of God, and 
then the creatures, expressing his power; 
whereof the latter is a key unto the former ♦. 
Such was the piety and penetration pf thia 

♦ Sf^ B{u:on^s Adv.: of I^arnin^, B» u 

great 
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great man. However, let us not take it 
amiss, that, at certain times, we are rudely 
attacked and insulted- Christians, under the 
temptations of ease and security, would forget 
themselves, and go to sleep: they are there- 
fore obliged to their ladversaries for disturbing 
them, that they may awake, like Sam^orij and 
discover their own strength. So little reason 
have we in fact to be terrified with the 
threate^iings of oujr adversaries, that we invite 
them to enter with us upon a comparison be- 
tween the word and the works of God. For 
it will be found true, as I shall endeavour to 
48heWj that the invisible things of God, that is, 
the things concerning his Being and his 
Power, and the oeconomy of his spiritual' 
kingdom, which are the objects of our faith, 
are clearly seen from the creation of the worlds 
and understood by the things thfit are majie. 

Having much matter to propose, I must not 
indulge myself in the use of any superfluous 
urords.. A plaii> and unadorned discourse 
will be accepted rather for the meaning thau 
the form ; and as I am about to consider the 
works of God in a new capacity^ I must 
bespeak your attention, not without a degree 
of your candour also, to excuse an adven- 
a 4 ' turou$ 
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turous excursion into an unfrequented path of 
divinity. 

Let us enquire then, how the religious state 
of man, and the spiritual kingdom of God^ as 
the scriptures have made them known to us ; 
^at is, how Christianity, as a scheme of doo 
trin^ agrees with the works of God, and the 
dsconoiny of Nature? In con^uetiibe ttf 
which it will be foiind, th« thfe Christian' 
Religion hath the attestation of natural phi^r 
losophy; and that every other religion hath 
it not 

Our Bible teaches us these great prikidptes 
^r doctrines : that man is now in a fkllen istato 
of forfeiture under Sin and Death, and suf-? 
fering the penalties of disobedience : that^ a^ 
a religious being, he is the scholar of heaven, 
and must be taught of God ; that the 
Almighty Father of men and angels gives 
jiim life and salvation by his Woxd and Spirit j 
in other words, by Christ and the Holy 
Ghost: that there is danger to uS from the 
malignity and power of evil spirits: that ^ 
curse hath been inflicted upon the earth by b, 
flood of witer : tliat there is no remission of 
sin without shedding of blood; and that a 
divine life is supported in us by partaking of 
the death of C^hrist in the Paschal or Sacrar 

^ne^t^^l^ 



Aental Feast of the Lord's table ; that thfere 
IS a restoration to life after death by a resur- 
rection of the body; and lastly, that the 
world which we inhabit shall be destroyed 
by fire. 

These are the principles, at least the chief 
<if them, which are peculiar tb the scriptures* 
He that believes them is a* Christian : and ii 
the works and ways of nature have a cor* 
iespbhdence with these principles, and with 
BO othier, then ought every natural philosopher 
to be a Christian believer. 

!• Utt us proceed then to examine how the 
case stands. The unbelieving philosopher 
supposed man to be in the same state of per* 
lotion how, as when he came from the hands 
of his Creator. But the infirmities of hit 
mind, with the diseases and death of his body, 
proclaim the contrary. When the death of 
xhan is from the hand of man, according 
t6 the laws of justice, it is an execution : and 
It IS the same in its nature, when inflicted upon 
all tnen by the hands of a just God. The 
moral history of nfeih iniorms us, that he 
loffeftlded G!t)d by eating in sin. His nahnal 
lilstbrv shews trs, that, in cons^viu^n^ce of it, 
he now eats in labour a^»d sorrr>w. 1 ^.e 
^orW IS full xX toil and trouble : and for what 

end, 
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end, but that man may earn his daily bread ? 
The hands of the husbandman are hardened^ 
and his back is bowed down with tlie culti- 
vation of the earth. Thorns and thistles pre- 
vail against him, and multiply his laboun 
While some are toiling upon the earth, others 
are doomed to work underneath it Some are 
exercised and wasted with works of heat; 
some for a livelihood are exposed to the 
storms and perils of the s«a ; and they who 
are called to the dangers of war, support their 
lives at the hazard of losing them. 

The woman, who was first in the trans- 
gression, is distinguished by sorrows peculiar 
to her sex ; and if some are exempt, they ar^ 
exceptions which confirm the genersd law} 
and shew, that the penalty doth not follow Jby 
any necessity of Nature, but is inflicted. 

Many are the unavoidable sorrows of life; 
but if we» consider how many more ^re 
J)rought upon man by himself y it is plain his 
mind is not right : for if he had his sight and 
his senses, he would see better and avoid them. 

Suppose human nature ta be perfect ; what 
is the consequence ? We not oiily contradict 
our own daily experience ; but we supersede 
the use of Christianity, by denying the exist- 
ence of those coUs^ for which only it is pror 

vided% 
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vided. The whole system of it is offered to 
us as a cure for the consequences of the fali 
Prom the accommodation of its graces, gifts, 
and sacraments to the wants of our nature^ 
we have a demonstration that our minds are 
in a distempered and sinful state : as the 
drugs and instruments in the shop of the sur^* 
geou are so many arguments that our bodies 
are frail and mortal. 

II. The scriptures declare farther, that 
man, thus born in sin and sorrow, would grow 
up in darkness and ignorance, as to all hea« 
venly things, unless he were taught of God : 
whose word is therefore said to be a light The 
case is the same in nature. For how doth 
man receive the knowledge of all distant 
objects ? not by a light within himself, but by 
a light which comes to him from heaven, and 
brings to his sight a sense of the objects from 
which it is reflected. What an uninformed 
empty being would man become in his bodily 
state : how destitute of the knowledge of all 
remote objects? not by light within himself; 
but by a light which comes to him from 
heaven, and brings to his sight a sense of the 
objects to which it is reflected. What an un- 
informed empty being would man become in 
jx\% bodily state r how destitute of the know-* 

ledge 
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ledge of all remote objects^ but for the rays 
of light which come to him from without ? 
Such would he be in his religious capacity 
without the light of revelatipn, which wa^ 
therefore seat out into all lands, as the light 
of the sun is difinsed throughout the world : 
Tks people that wdlked in dm*kness (which is 
t^e state we are born to) have sfien a great 
light : they that dwell in the land of the shadow 
f/' deathf upon them hath the light shined ^. The 
scriptures declare that \v^ are in a state of 
stupidity and death, till we are illuininated by 
the Gospei : Awake thou -that sleepest, and rise 
jfM/n the dead^ and Christ shall give thee i^ht% 
iBut they cannot make our souls worse than 
Dur bodies would be without the visible lights 
^f heaven ; and therefore in this respect, the 
|>hysical state of man answers precisely to his 
religious state ; ^nd if we duly observe and 
Jreflect upon the one, we must admit the 
Dther also, Or oppose the testimony erf Qur 
Senses. 

. IIL The gospel informs Uis, that there i^ 
n, light of life to the soul of man, and a divine 
spirit of God which quickens and inspires ; 
^nd that the whole ceconomy of grace is aid* 
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ministered to us by the persons of the Sott 
and the Holy Ghost And are not the priti*- 
ciples of man's natural life maintained foy « 
parallel agency in nature? I>o we not there 
also find a light to animate, and a spirit to iii» 
spire and give us breath ? The divine spiiit^ 
from his nature and office, take^ his name 
from the air or natural spirit of the motldy 
which supplies us with the lM*eath of life. 0«i 
the day of Pente<:ost be descended irom^ 
fceaven under the outward «ign of a rushing 
mighty wind ; that from his phUoyophical twr 
blem we might understand bis nature and 
operations; who, like the wind, is invisible^ 
uresistible, the medium <^ life and tbe^inspiUer 
lof ^e prophets and apostles, who all spake as 
the spirit gave them utterance. The ftk is die 
instrument of speech, and the vehicle of 
BOund« Such was the divine spirit to the 
apostles; by whose aid and operation, their 
sound went out into all lands. The ways t)f the 
Spirit of God in the birth of man rnitb grace, 
are hidden iron) us^: we distinguish- him fm]y 
hy his dfects: so it is in nature; we hear the 
sound of the wind, but we cannot tell whence 
it cometh, nor whither it goeth. Thus did 
our Saviour himself illustrate the operations 
of the Holy Ghost from those of the «ir r and, 

what 
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what is very remarkable, he communicated 
the Holy Ghost to his disciples tinder the 
outward sign of breathing upon them. 

In the invisible kingdom of God^ there is a 
sun of righteousness which rises upon a world 
tbat lieth in darkness ; raising up the dead to 
a new life, and restoring all that sin and death 
had destroyed. So dotji the visible world 
present to us the great luminary of the day, 
whose operations are in all respects like to 
those of the sun of righteousness. In the 
morning it prevails over darkness, and in the 
spring it restores the face of Nature* 

When the scriptures say that the powers 
of the word and spirit of God are niecessary 
to the souls of men ; they say no more than 
what the most scrupulous philosophy must 
admit in regard to their bodies : for certainly 
mankind cannot subsist without the sun and 
the ain They must have light, to live by as 
well as to see by; and they must have breath, 
without which they can neither live, nor 
'speak, nor hear. 

We are to argue farther ; that as we must 
suppose a sun to shine before we can suppose 
a man to exist upon earth : so, by parity of 
reason, the divine light was pre-existent to all 
those whp are saved by it; and to presume 

that 
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that Jesus Christ, who is that light, is only a 
man like ourselves, is as false in divinity, as 
it would be false in philosophy to report the 
sun in the heavens as a thing of yesterday, 
and formed like ourselves put of the dust of 
the ground. Doth not philosophy teach us, 
that the elementary powers of light and air 
are in nature supreme and sovereign? for, is 
there any thing above them ? Is there a sun 
above the sun that rules the day; and is there 
a spirit above the wind that gives us breath ? 
therefore, so are the persons of Christ and the 
Holy Ghost supreme and divine in the invi- 
sible kingdom of God. If not, it must lead 
us into idolatry and blasphemy, when we set 
th^m represented to us in the scripture by 
these sovereign powers in nature. God is 
tAgktj and God is a Spirit; therefore, that 
person who is called the Spirit must be divine; 
and Jesus Christ who is the true Light must 
be the true God. ' 

Wheresoever we go in divinity, thither will 
philosophy still follow us as a faithful witness. 
For if we are assured by revelation, that there 
is a power of divine justice to execute ven- 
geance on the enemies of God, and which 
•hall destroy with a fearful destruction the 
VDgodly and impenitent whenever it shall 

reach 
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Itiaeh them : we fiiid in liatufd the irresistible 
power of fire, which dissipates and destroys 
H^hat it acts upon, and which iti many in«» 
stances hath been applied as the instrument 
of vengeance upon wicked men. Sacrifices 
yere consumed by fire, to signify that wrath 
JTom heaven is due to sin, and would faU 
wpon the sinful offerer himself, if th? victim 
did not receive it for him by aiubstitution. 
When the law was given on Mou];it Sinai, th^ 
heavens flamed with fire, and the mountain 
})ume4 below, to give the people a sense of 
the terrors of divine judgment With .allusion 
to which exhibition/ and otlier examples df 
<l)he actual effects of his wrath, God is said 
to ht a consuming Jire : and happy i^re. they 
who regard the power of it, and Jiee from it^ 
as Lot and his family fled from tlie flames of 
Sodom. 

ly. Another doctrine, peculiar to the scrip- 
ture, is, the danger to which we are exposed 
in our religious capacity from the malignity 
and power of the Devil; whose works ane 
manifest, though he himself is. invisible. JJut 
the natural creation bears witness to\his .ex- 
istence, and to all his evil properties ; where 
the wisdom of God hath set before us that 
4creature the Serpent, a singular phssuQmenon 

of 
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of the same kind; whose bite diffuses death 
so suddenly and miraculously through the 
body, that he may be said, in comparison of 
all other creatures, to have the power of death. 
He is double tongued and insidious; often 
undiscovered till he has given the fatal 
wound. In a word, he is such a pattern of 
the invisible adversary of m^ikind, who was 
a liar and a murderer from the beginning, 
that the hieroglyphical language of the Bible 
speaks of him in the history of the first 
temptation, under the name of th>e Serpent. 
The wicked who are related to him as his seed 
or children, are called a generation of inpers ; 
by which figurative phrase it is literally meant, 
that they were of their father the Devil. 

In the modern systeiiis and schemes of 
those who affect the philosophical character, 
we are not always sure of finding a God: 
but we are sure never to fin^ a Devil : for. as 
the Heathens of old offered sacrifices to him 
without understanding that they did so ; in 
like manner do some people of these days 
work under him without knowing him. Yet 
certainly, the scripture, by its application of 
the word Serpent to the Tempter who brought 
Sin and Death into the world, hath referred 
vis to the natural creation for the properties 

VGL- VI. H *f 
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(iff "flfe Sapcttt-kinil : zhA from those iin^>cr- 
tiis dvciy liittiitklfet iftsey feam 'what the DevH 
fe, and tdia* We'haVe t6 fear from him, ibore 
accurtitiely aiid effectually than ^ny i^ords can 
teteh. What Tie fihiis in the natural Sc*pent 
he ^list apply to 'another tnWsible Serpent, 
#ho *<iah ^thirfc aand ifeastyn and dispute the 
vcrtuSfy" of <J6d ; \vhich the common Serpent 
itever c6uld. lldW- ekrfe to fitful and darted 
a chJatdre xAtb the te6rks of God ? Certainly 
for the vis^t end: that men might ttnder- 
statnii aM abtidr t^d avoid the enemy of tikeir 
sSEtlVsitidn. ii^e V6rid Ivas made, as the Scrip- 
tures Vei?e 'Vritlen, for oiir learning; tod 
unless the Serpent were found in it, there 
would be a blank in the creation, atid we 
should have Been to seek for some ideas, 
which are of the last importance to the mmd 
of mian. 

Other ideas, nearly related, may indeed ])e 
collected from the contrariety between light 
aiid darkness ; with their figurative alliance 
to moral good and evil. The power of Satan 
hath the like effect on men's souls as 'darkness 
hath Upon their bodies; and the scriptufe 
calls *it the power of darkness. If the eni^mies 
of God's religion are called the seied of the 
Serpent, In oi)position to the wns of God ; so 

are 



ace they als6 represented to us as children of 
darkness, in opposition to the children joi 
light. What conmtumon^ saith St Paul, bath 
U^t with darkness;^ what concord hath Christ 
with Belial; or what part hath he that bdicoctk 
mith an Itifid^ f The ancient Persians, ndh^ 
irere given to speculate as* Philosophers on 
the principles of their Theology, arg^ied from 
tiie coarse of Nature, that there are two con^ 
4avy principles of Good and Evil in the worid 
of Spiiifts ; that there is a malignant; power 
4Mrting in opposition tp the benign goodaeip 
of tlie-Qteator, as darkness, in the vicisi^itudcB 
-of day ^d night, hdds divided empire witk 
light* Which speculations, properly corrected^ 
AD&agieeable to the imagery of the icr^ititre ; 
launch the author of evil is called the pMrer 
^ darkness ; and, in his ^rapacity of a de^ 
stroyer, Is compared to lightning^ which, like 
1jblc)Sn[, falls from heaven to do mischief upon 
-eardi. 

V. Another doctrine of Revelation is the 
execution of a curse by the waters of a flood ; 
which obliges us to examine how it agrees 
wkh the natural history of the earth. It was. 
impossible to know that this catastrophe was 
universal, but by Revelation^ but when known, 
it is copfirmed as a fact by the same proofs d£ 
. h2 it 
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it occurring to us in every part of the known 
world. The curvatures, furrows, and channels, 
on the whole face of the earth, open to .com-* 
mon observation, are so many marks and- mo- 
numents of the forcible effects of descending 
waters. The relics, fragments, and bones of 
marine productions, every where found under 
the earth, shew that the sea covered the land, 
end that tJie present world, on which w© now 
live, is the burying-ground of a^. former, on 
which that curse wais executed,- which God 
pronounced at the beginning. The natural 
history of the earth, as bearing this testimony 
to the Flood of Noah, has been v6ry trouble- 
some to our Infidel-Philosophers; and the 
improbability and weakness of some theories, 
with the wild extravagance of others, advanced 
-to disguise this plain fact, shew that its evi- 
dence is stubborn and untractable. 

VI. The derivation of a principle of life 
from the death of Christ, and the renjission 
of sin by the shedding of his innocent blood, 
are doctrines essential to the Gospel, and 
every way agreeable to the condition of man's 
natural life : for we live by the death of inno- 
cent animals, who lay down their lives for our 
sustenance, not for any fault of their own. 
.Such creatures as are hurtful, and not fit to 

live, 
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live, are not fit for us to eat. The act of 
kiHing clean beasts in sacrifice, and the sprink- 
ling of their blood, and the feasting upon theirs 
flesh, had undoubtedly an intended correspond* 
ence with the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, and 
the support of our spiritual life by a participa-r 
tion of his death. The whole institution wa* 
prophetical, and the scriptures are copious ia 
the application of it. And though the act of 
slaughtering innocent creatures is not now a 
religious act^ as it used to be, the rationale of 
it is still the same ; and it will speak the same 
language to the end of the worid; it will 
always be declaratory of the salvation of man 
by the death of an universal sacrifice. The 
insensible people who trade in the slaughter pf 
innocent animals, and shed their blood by 
profession ; and they who feed upon tbem by 
daily custom, never think of this : but the 
universal practice of mankind speaks, without 
their understanding it, that which Caiapha^ 
prophesied witliout knowing what he said, it 
is expedient that one man die^ that the xohol^ 
people perish not. It is expedient that the 
innocent should die to teed our bodies: let 
any man deny it if he can : and it is equally 
expedient, that Jesus Christ should die to 
feed our souls. - 

u 3 Some 
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Some philosophers of antiquity, ignwant of 
the terms man is now upon with his Maker, 
refined upon the traditional rites of sacrifice 
^d the priesthood, (\xhich are pearly as an:' 
ffcient as the world) and reasoned themselves 
into an abholrctice of animal food. They 
nclaimed against the use of it, as bafbarouSy 
foid unworthy p£ a rational creatTire: espe? 
dally as the lot falls upon the most jnoifepsivi!! 
0f animals, whose dispositions and setvicd 
harfcacUum upon us for kindness and pro? 
tection. But these are doomed to di0 by ih6 
ime appointment of God, apd by these inei( 
}ive ; as Jesus Christ the righteous^ with the 
Ifteekness and innocence of the LaMf^ wa^ 
iroughi to the slaughter; that through his 
death We might have life eternal 

VIL The resurrection of the body, whiclf 
tomes next in order, is no where taught but 
in the scriptures. The apparatus of the phi- 
losopher can furnish no argument against it : 
tod God's apparatus is clearly pn the side of 
% For if it be examined by the light of Na- 
ture, that is, by the light reflected from natu- 
itil things, it becomes a reasonable, and almost 
ft natur^ doctrine. 

It is evident that man's body was made of 
the dust of the earth; because we see that it 

' returns 



retuifls i»to euf(t\ agab. FbjiJo^p^y. they^ 
fore may argue, Uiat af GM #>WI^ ^P^x^f* 
body of the dust at first, hp^ can a^. easilj 
f^tore and rai9e it ftcwfl tjl^e Sj^pi? afterwards, 
Tl^at he w^|l actu^ da tid^ i? pifQuiised tp u^ 
in ttie scripture ; and Qi^ that promise Na,ti\]|r^ 
is giyii^ n& a Vfi^tuii^ ^y^ry d%y ojf our, liye^ 
Many animaU^ ^iler a tp^i^ ^^Pr scarcely 
di^tinguis^h^ble fi;o|n de^th:^ reC9y^.^^,p0w^;» 
of lif^ aJk thfi Vi^offcx season by \h!f in^v^c^ c^ 
the s^n : so^ne afteir suhmersi^^ in i^t^r duip* 
ing th^ whol^ ^i^t^t ^"1^ ^^W^ ^ f ti%? 
s^ helpl^ ^or^ps ^?f>^ ^h^ ?ytji, li|c§i qw;- 
Sje]v^; th^n they retire int^^ 2^ coy^fipg, whic|i 
answers the ep4 91* a cqiQ^^^ ^ i^ ^ulphr?, 
Yrherein they are inyisibly tr^nsfprp[\^, %n^ 
come forth i;i glorious array, y\\^ wingi? ^^ 
paUited pl^me^ inpjre like thp ijjh^it^j^^ qf 
heaven, |;han such worins ^ Ij^ey ^yere ip 
^Ijpir fpxpier earthly ^tate. ^lig tran§fpiai^- 
"^lipn is ^ striking and ple^^t §n emblpm pf 
the pr^pni, the intermediate, and the glpr^- 
fie^ sja{«5 Qf man? that people ^ tlxe inast fe- 
nyjte ^nfi^uity, when thpy bpriej^ tiieir dea<|, 
embalmed and inclosed them in an artiiici^l 
P9verin^ 1^0 figured and paii^f ed as to resem- 
ble the caterpillfir, or silk-sypng, in the inter- 
m^iate state : and as Joseph was the first we 
H 4 read 
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read of that was embalmed in Egypt, where 
this manner prevailed, it was very probably of 
Hebrew original. 

The vicissitudes of night and day instructs 
us farther on the same subject. The sun sets 
to rise again; the year dies away into the 
winter^ and rises to verdure and beauty in the 
spring. Sleep is a temporary death from which 
we daily awake ; insomuch that in many pas- 
sages of the scripture, sleep and death are the 
^ame thing, and he that rises from the dead is 
said to awake out of sleep *. The furrow of 
the field is a grave, out of which the seeds 
that are buried rise to a new and better state. 
Their death and burial, which seems to be 
their end, is the beginning of their life : It is 
not quickened cjxept it die. The allusion to 
plants and seeds is very common in the scrip- 
ture, to illustrate the present and future state 
of man : and if it reminds us, that all flesh is 
grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the 
fhwer of the field; it makes us amends, by 
assuring us, that our bones shall flourish as an 
herb, and that every seed shall have its own 
body. 

VIII. The destruction of the world by fire: 
is the last doctrine I shall take occasion to 

♦ See Daoiel xii, 2. 

speak 
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speak of: which, though never unreasonable, 
and admitted even by Heathens of old time, 
is now more apparent than ever, from the late 
improvements in experimental philosophy. 
Indeed, we may say, the world is already on 
fire : for as Sinai, with its smoke and flame, 
was a positive, so is ^very volcano a natural 
prelude to the burning of the last day. The 
earth, the air, the clouds, the sea, are all re- 
plete with a subtile penetrating fire, which, 
while at rest, is neither felt nor observed, and 
was absolutely unknown to some of the most 
learned for ages ; till accidental discovery 
hath' now laid open the treasures of fire in 
heaven and earth to all that have the use of 
their sight and senses. The publication of 
the philosophy of fire hath been so sudden 
and so universal, and is so wonderful in itselfj 
liiat it seems to be second to the publication 
of the Gospel : at least, there is no event in 
philosophy or literature that comes near to 
it. 

In this element we live and move; and, 
perhaps, so far as our frame is mechanical, we 
are moved by it. When excited to action, it 
turns into a consuming fire, which no sub- 
stance can exclude, no force can resist. The 
matter of lightning, which seems to break out 

partially 
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partially and accidentally, is now found to be 
constitutional and universal in the systein of 
Nature : so that the heavens, which, accwd* 
ing to the language of the scripture, are to 
melt with fervent keaty want ilo foreign matter 
to convert them into fire. What i,$ called 
phlogiston can rise in a moment from a ^tate 
of quiescence to a state of inflamais^tioqi ; v^ 
it discovers itself in many bodies wjhere wc 
should little expect to find it. The e^Mth^ and 
the works ths^t are therein, carry within them 
the seeds of their own destruction ; and piay 
be burnt up by that element which now resides 
within them, and is only waiting for tb^.word 
from its Creaton 

Upon the whole then, philosophy, so far ^ 
the term signifies a knowledge of God's wis- 
dom and power in the natural creation, which 
is the best sense of the word ; this philosophy^ 
I say, is so far from being adverse to true re- 
ligion, that with all the common evidences of 
Christianity in reserve, we may venture to 
meet the philosopher upon his own ground: 
we have nothing to fear from the testimony 
of Nature : we appeal to it : we call upon 
every man of science to compare the gospel 
which God hath revealed, with the world 
which God hath created; under an assuiance^ 

that 



iiuilih^wiMndtbektter toHghe^tf^M the 
farfnar^ as our noble pbilo^opbe? Ikntli weQ 
asaefte4 We have ventured to trj this coiih 
pari$€QEi upon the general plan of Chriatianityp, 
and we see how it answers. 

And if Nature answers to Christianity, it 
pontradicts Deism : and that religion cannot 
be called ita^i^ro/ which is contradicted by tho 
Hght reflected upon our undersitandings ftom 
natural thmgs. The Socinian is nearly in the 
same situation with the Deist : and they may 
Itotb join together in calling upon Nature, 
frool maming tmtil mght, as the Priests of 
Baal called upon their Deity ; but there will b« 
wme to dnswer; and philosophy must put out 
one of his eyes before it can admit their doc- 
prineSi In short, take any religion but the 
Christian, and bring it to this test, by com* 
paring it with the state of Natuie, and it will 
be found destitute and defenceless. But the 
jloctrines of our faith are attested by the whole 
aatural world. Wherever we turn our eyes, 
to the heaven or to the earth, to the sea or 
the land, to men or to beasts, to animals or 
jto plants, there we are reminded of them. 
They are -recorded in a language which hath 
never been confounded : they are written in 
a text which shall never be corrupted. 

The 
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The Creation of God is the School of Chris- 
tians^ if they use it aright. What is commonly 
called the fVorldy consists of the forms, man- 
ners, diversions, pursuits, and prospects, of 
human society. But this is an artificial world, 
of man's making ; the subject of his study, 
the object of his ambition. The natural world, 
of God's making, is fiill of wonder and in- 
struction; it is open to all, it is common to 
all. Here there can be no envy, no party, no 
competition; for no man will hive the less 
for what his neighbour possessed. The worid, 
in this sense, may be enjoyed without fraud 
or violence. The student in his solitary walk, 
the husbandman at his labour, the saint at his 
prayers, may have as much as they can desire, 
and have nothing to repent of: for they will 
thus draw nearer to God, because they will 
see farther into his truth, wisdom, and good- 
ness. 

iSome have expressed their astonishment at 
the choice of hermits, and men of retirement, 
as people who have fled from all the enjoy- 
ments of life, and consigned themselves to 
melancholy and miser3\ They are out of the 
world, it is true ; but they are only out of that 
artificial world of man's making, in which so 
many are hastening to disappointment and 

ruin : 

8 
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ruia: but they are still in that other better 
world of contemplation and devotion, which 
affords them all the pleasures and improve- 
ments of the mind, and is preparatory to a 
state of uninterrupted felicity. 

Let us then, finally, give thanks to him, 
who to the light of his gospel hath added this 
light of nature, and opened the wonderful 
volume of the creation before us, for the con- 
firmation of his truth, and the illumination of 
his people; that we may thence know and 
see the certainty of those things wherein we 
have been instructed. As all his works are for 
our good, let it be our study and our wisdom 
to turn them all to his glory. 
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tlKG TO THE HARP WITH A PSALM OF THANKS* 
GIVING. PSALM JOCVIII. 6. 



'T^HESfi words, like many othei^i in the 
-^ Psalms of David, assert and eaoouragtf 
the use of music, both vocal and instrumental, 
in the worship of God : the propriety and be- 
nefits of which will be evident from such an 
examination of the subject, as the present 
occasion may well admit of: and I hope the 
good affections of my hearers will be as ready 
to enter into a rational consideration of the 
nature and uses of music, as their ears are to 
be delighted with music. For this art is a 
great and wortliy object to the understanding 
of man: it is wonderful in itself; and, in its 
proper and best use, it may be reckoned 
amongst the several means of grace, which 

God 
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God in his abundant goodness hath voucif* 
safed to his church; some to direct our 
course through this vale of tears, and some to 
cheer and support us under the tarials and h^ 
hours of it 

Music win need no other recommendation 
to our attention as an important subject, ^vhea 
it shall foe understood, as I mean to shew m 
the first place, that it derives its origin from 
God himself: whence it will follow, that ra 
far as it is God's work, it is his property, zxA 
may certainly be applied as such to his ser^ 
vice. I^e question will be, whether it may 
be applied to any thing else* 

MTiat diare soever man may seem to have 
in modifying, all that is ibund in this world 
to delight the senses is primarily the w^jrk «f 
God* Wine is prepared by humaa la^KMir: 
but it is given to us in the grape by the Crea- 
tor. The prismatic glass is the work of a^ ; 
but the glorious colours which it exhibits to 
the eye are from him who said, Let there be 
H^ht. Man is the contriver of musical in- 
tttuments; but the principles of harmony are 
» the elements of nature ; and the greatest 
t)f instruments, as we shall soon discover, was 
ibrflitd by the Creator himself. The element 
/4Pair%te« certainly ordained to give us har- 
monious 
2 
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monlous sounds in due measure, as to give 
respiration to the lungs. This fluid is so con- 
stituted as to make thousands of pulses at an 
invariable rate, by means of which the propor- 
tions and co-incidences of musical sounds are 
exactly preserved. The same wisdom which 
established the seven conspicuous. lights of the 
firmament, w^liich gave names to the periodical 
measure of time in a week ; and which hath 
distinguished the seven primary colours in the 
element of light, hath given the same limits 
to the scale of musical degrees, all thie varie- 
ties of which are comprehended within the 
number seven. 

In the philosophical theory of musical 
sounds, we discover some certain laws which 
demonstrate that the divine wisdom hath had 
respect, and made provision for the delight of 
our senses, by accommodating the nature of 
sounds to the degree of our perception. As 
this n)ust be a pleasing consideration to the 
lovers of music, I shall beg leave to enlarge 
upon it. 

There is no such thing in music as a simple 
or solitary sound. Every musical note, whe- 
ther from a string, a pipe, or a bell, is attended 
by other smaller notes which arise out of it 
When a string sounds in its whole length, the 

parts 
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jiarts also sgutkI in such sections or div^isions 
aij hive a certain proportion to the total sound. " 
We find by calculatioii and e>ipefiment, that 
these measures are harmoniotis in the greater 
of ikem, but tliat in the lesser fbey rvth into 
diflccMn N6w hemitt h the wisdom and 
gbcffknilto of God in^riiftyt;* tTi^rt these sounds 
aite fctyatttfWf^rfed to thfe seh^rtbHiiy of the hti- 
lifttB etr^ that we' ft^l all the pfeasmrt without 
<«ly Jlifet ^f Ihe disagreeable' efftrct. Were the 
•ir ibol* ^felMible, * these discords l6uder, all 
lfiuito«i^itd be spdfll^d. 

Tfe^ is iiitothe* ^o^Mtntfal circnnistince 
lir«f»ti»#y 6f «i«ftdi9, ^i if a^ipe is blown 
t9fh%i«i ^at^ nto**, 2t stronger Mast triH 
ibm it W itw (fettvki (» nt)t<ts Mgher. ) This h 
ibm by aif - jRst#nt*n«w lei^, i^hicft if it 
irt*(?4iotte by ]i*oe^sten from the 6fi<? to tfee 
Mj}fr,> jIs bbdifc* iti motion tisfe or fifll, not 
Brastc, bat a itm^ would be th4 cOttsW^flttioei 
mtef disagreeable to tbe eat ; M vfhiih tO^ 
thing is more dflfeitiive thatr i sound rising or 
fiilliiigiby tht wfeiy of the \di»te iiAfcrtnrtliate 
sfHbfte, awd^not' bj^ jtfst ititttS^lS ; <bt that is a 
principle cjf Htfi&*if aar they dW* ffWi nibte*: 
wbA m- curiotDs ptiwei^)le iff it, if t*?» wei* a 
frofor otscanMr for fMfstMg it: Vf^e find 
lAliie'ara ^rk (tf God in th« cMiisCitution of 
WhiYii I the 
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the air; which is made capable of proportion- 
ate vibrations to delight us ; and in such de- 
gree and manner as to save the ear from offence 
and interruption. 

Music may be farther traced as the work of 
God in the nature of man : for God hath un- 
doubtedly made man to sing as well as to 
speak. The gift of speech we cannot but de- 
rive from the Creator ; and the gift of singing 
is from the same Author. The faculty, by 
which the voice forms musical sounds, is as 
wonderful as the flexures of the organs of 
speech in the articulation of words. ITie hu- 
man pipe is of a small diameter, and very short 
when compared with the pipes of an oi^n : 
yet it will distinctly give the same note with 
the pipe of an organ eight feet in length. 
The moveable operculum on the pipe of tha 
human throat, which is imitated by the reed 
of the organ, has but a very small range : yet 
with the contraction and expansion of the 
throat, it will utter a scale of seventeen de- 
grees, and divide every whole tone into an 
hundred parts ; which is such a refinement on 
mechanism as exceeds all description. 

But, more than this, man is an instrument 
of God in his whole frame. Besides the powers 
of the voice in forming, apd of the ear in dis- 
tinguishing 
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tingiiishing musical sounds, there is a geineral 
sense, or sympathetic feeling, In the fibres aiid 
membranes of the body, which fenders the 
ivhole frame susceptible of musical emotion* 
Every person strongly touched with music 
must be assured that its effect is not confined 
to the ear, but is felt all over the frame, and 
to the inmost affections of tlie heart ; disposing 
us to joy and thankfulness on the one hatid^ 
or to penitential softness and devotion on the 
other. Whence it follows, that wheir wordd 
convey to the mind the same sense as the 
music does, *and dispose us to the same affec- 
tion, then the effect of music is greatest ; which 
consideration at Once gives, to Vocal, the pre* 
eminence above instrumental music. 

It is a very observable experiment iti music, 
that when one stringed instrument is struck, 
and another in tune with it is held upon the 
palm of the hand, it will be felt to tremble iti 
all its solid parts. Thus (Joth the frame of 
man feel and answer to instruments of music, 
as one instrument answers to another. 

Man is to be considered as a musical instru- 
ment of God's forming ; he has music in his 
voice, in his ear, and in his whole frame. 
Hence the Psalmist, when he calls upon the 
Jute and harp to awake, hath rightly added, 
z S I myself. 
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I inyj>cl£ au instruqjieQt which God hath 
^rtned for his own use, wUl awake right early: 
I will utter, B,n^ I will feel such sounds ^s me 
worthy of ^ soul awakened to the ^rajse a)»d 
glory of God. .: 

Now we have delved music from it? proper 
crigiut we are to coni^ider the eu^ whipb it is 
Uiteiixde^ to answer. The aiin4 of m^ id ftuh- 
jcct to cartaia emotions, which lapgu^ ^ne 
is not sufficicAt to express; so it ca}l3 in th? 
aid of hodii^y gestures aaid tnu^ical aoiind^ by 
which it attains to m higher kiad of q^pres^ 
sioii^ more adequate to it» inward ^eUngs^ 
In pmycr» wo]:ds a^one ^re not adequate to 
the affections of the spul: so the eyes are 
lifted up to the everlasting hills, the knees are 
bent, and the body falls prostrate upon the 
du$t, to denote the prostration of the mind* 
So naturally are the knees bended, and the 
hands folded together, when we are imploring 
the divine forgiveness, that the word mppU" 
cation is taken from thence. In joy and 
thanksgiving, the tongue is not content with 
speaking ; it must awake and utter a soBg ; 
while the feet are also disposed to daaice to the 
measures of music ; as was the custom in sa- 
cred celebrities of old among the peqple of 
God, before the world and its v^iiiies bad 

engrossed 



aigMssed to themselveii all tfa« expressions of 
mirth imd ibthrity. Ttey have mow left no- 
thing of dMt kmd to rel^km ; which mmt sil 
by m gtoomy sdenrnky) and see the worlds 
the Aeirih, and th^ devil, usume to themselves 
ikm bM f owtr of distiiimting social happinestfr 
When the holy prophet David danced befbra 
At ark frf God, Michal scorned htfin iii her 
IIMft) ad if be was e^poaitig hiiiisdf, and rob* 
htag the l^in world crf^ its tributary tight 2 
Alt ^»lnth she Was bitreft to the day of her 
MithI m tfit they are likely tef be in their 
lta»t% who aitei ehlier ashamed of the cotide- 
aemfiWy or csm llhd itothing chearful and 
frtefcsltt in the \\^ofship of the God of Israel, 
liewtv^ thll may be, it must be admitted, 
tlNft liOChHlg adds so fiiHy to the expression 
tit joy^ As the aoutkl of instrtnncnts accom* 
puiiyfftg the voice: 

WWeil the mlitd is intent lipott some great 
Hjlett, tftee all the seWs of speech are called 
f9f. They are, therefbre, never so proper and 
m iofe toif y as hi the priises of God, the best 
«lid <hd gieftfest When ^Gu ghrify tht Lar^, 
(Mith Che mh of Sitach) exalt him as much as 
fM e(M; ttni^hen jft emit hm^ put forth aH 
yilir Utthglh^ antf kt-mt awry, for you (^ 
'1 3 ncv^r 
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ncc'er go far enough, Ecclus. xliii. SO. Here 
music appears in its proper character : but to 
call in the assistance of great sounds to mag* 
nify little or worthless things, is absurd and 
ridiculous. The powers of speech are more 
than they deserve: but certainly, laborious 
celebmtion, when dedicate to triflei, is to 
the reproach of human judgment The winds 
of heaven, and the waves of the ocean, which 
can transport the loftiest ships, were not in« 
tended to float a cork, or to drive a feather. 
When the highest music is applied to the 
highest objects, then we act with reason and 
propriety, apd bring honour to ourselves, 
while we are promoting the honour of our 
Maker. If a musician has any sense of great 
things, thpy mu$t lead him to higher perform- 
?tnces in his art than little things : they call 
for an higher sort of expression ; and accord^* 
ingly we find, in fact, that masters have ex- 
ceeded themselves when their talents havo 
been turned to divine subjects in the service 
of the church ; in whose archives arc to be 
found the most sublime and excellent of all 
musical compositions. What is the sense and 
wbject of the most perfect piece of music in 
th(? world, but the humilisitiQn of ma^, and 

the 
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the exaltation of God ? Not unto usy O Lord, 
not unto uSy but to thy name be the glory ! In 
truth, there is nearly the same proportion be- 
tween the music of the church and the music 
of secular assemblies, as between the venerable 
Gothic aile of the cathedral and the common 
chamber; and there is the like difference in 
their eflfects upon the mind ; for its elevation 
and enlargement are better than its levity; 
and rapture is above mirth. 

It may have been made a question by some 
people, more melancholy than wise, and soured 
with the principles of spurious reformation, 
whether instrumental music may be lawfully 
applied to divine worship. But it is no ques- 
tion at alL The voices of men are to speak 
the praises of God : but not they alone. Every 
devout and well-informed mind hears the whole 
frame of nature, the world and all things that 
are therein, joining in one great instrumental 
chorus to the glory of the Creator. Let the 
heavens rgoice, and let the earth be glad — • 
let the sea make a noise, and all that therein 
is; let the floods clap theip hands — ^let the 
field be joyful, let the vallies sing — let all the 
trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord. 
This is a grand sentiment, sufficient to over« 
power and confound all the suUen objections 
i4 of 



of enthusiastic melancholy % ^d4; ^p j^)yaj^*.». 
tbf stupidity of inclevotiou ite^. IJ^ t^ 
w.|^ole inanimate cxQd^tj^n is mu^ijc^; ^n4 tk^ 
^9n^t hath beei) jpj^iply b^Tyfijjip^ t>^ »«£ 
i^^ pppt in his smppo^e4 laRJP 9^ Af|4J}l.^ 
J^y^ W Paradisf ; v^hifh )j^ill iia|4r^ ^^^g^is 
to.tbe Q|iemo^y of those whp afi^ ^^j^jlffit^ 
Ayjith i(. So^uxMis ffpm inanioi^^. l^^?4i)W» ^!^ 
as luu^i^^^ ixj^tfuoients, are, tbfii:^^^ ^ffrf, 
doubtedly to be used iu di^i];!^ WH^^'^tW i' ^WA 
^1 a^es ajjid nations of the yofl/^ ^Vf^ ^^ 
mi^ti^d theui. On ocqa^iou pf ^ (^rtj^tfo^i^ 
of. Fhaiaoh aii^ his hq^t, J^iri^^ ti|^ fvooirr, 
p}iet^3s toplf a timbrel in her biM)4 ^ cdi^lpica^ 
the glorious triumph of the Lord> Jijl t)|ue; ^^^ 
vice of the tabernacle and temple, alllyijid^Qij^ 
instruments wer^ uSjed, and ba^nd^ (^ sjuw^f^ 
^nd mysicia^s were appointed in ^. gif^ %. 
multitude, ^1^^^ ^h^^i" so^nd musjt have pcor. 
diiced an astoi^iahiog effect A fat;her of thfr 
chui*ch inforn^3 v^i ^^^ the music pf ^Q tf^ 
pie, on great occaaicrijis, from the Q^^ltituid^ o^^ 
performers, .apd tl^e elevation cif tliip gla^c^i. 

* Amongst other laws, equally extravagant, established 
in a Democratic^ province of fanatics in America, we find 
the following : ** No man shall keep Christmas, read tlie 
Common I^ayery eat i«inced pie3» Qr play oq avf io^tru* 
I'^S^^iy^f the 4p\nij, U!iipapec,^a|r4 Jews^hajrp,'*- 



W« h«r4 t<^ %bf^ 4isfewice of ten aiUfis. That 
tfee 9o«g» of Si^n w^rp ifc>»»ally accompanied 
Igr !^ h^fp, ^Wi4mg t© the exhortation ia 
^ tdj^ «9l^rt| frpi9 the ] 37th P«ii]|n. £vtu. 
t))i^ Umlfh^Sf in theif ^cred festivals, r^tat»ed 
llllA 41^ Off iBi»trwti»«pt«iJi music. When Iter 
gfii^eM inage was set up in the pUin of Diin^ 
ttw^l^n#l \ra9 gtvei^ for the act of tdoratioiv 
Ivr tf«£k 4QWh} of ^11 kiacla of initi'^ments. 

Ill tJNl loweit fttete of the eburirli, when the 
8«|imiW of Wi: bte^iied ^viour were at haad^ 
IliW^ ^ ^9 QW^puqy <^ bjs^ diiseipla» ^UU 
^BttPlwAtW fkttit^m of addii^ uittsle to these 
i teM » t | q ii»} Hbey ^24«^ or? ^^i. Phnj, thd 
qaHlliir i^ tH^^ e»^ror Tr^jimi teU$ \m masiter 
hm' ijM^i^t Chfi^im^ «[>3)de^ tt thejr y^actkd 
Ift4i||il%m^ ¥¥JwMi Ckrisi, 0^ ic (^Mi We 
^itfW^-*^ ^ w(HHkr, if inatrame&t» weve 
q^ Wff}iw]|il^ thq chMiTchi wa^ ia aoi aiflkteck 
^Rd fWPNWMted stsM^ : Hi eoukld ha^ve no iMrgami 
ijlirt^^hi^ifto^uUkiedifieejs to^pnttbcaftiiv 
Wryywg: 4ihem to h^^e been theu iix Hde : 
Vli^.wJNi9<t]|e chwet^ was $u^fK>r«ed and eata- 
VliiJMidt hjK tb^- kingdoms^^ of the world, it 
[)f;«)imfld a like forjia of worship with that 
HhJKh, pie^(aUi9d in th(» p^f^rous days of 
Pavid, Md^ Solomon. 

. Wo 
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We find organs in the church as early as 
the seventh century, near 1200 years ago.- 
And here let all the admirers of the musical 
art stop a while to reflect with gratitude aiid 
devotion, that the invention of choral har- 
mony in parts amse from the Trinitarian . 
worship of the Christian church. It is cer^ 
tain, we have no music of that form extaat 
in the world, hut such as is Christian ; nw 
do we read of any: and had it not been for ' 
the schools of music, established and mzm* 
tained by the church, I will venture to say, 
there had, at this day, been none of that ex- 
cellent music with which all of us are BOW '^^ 
charmed, and I hope, many of us edified^ 
Look out of Christendom into the kingdoms 
of China, Tartary, Turkey, and the regions 
of the southern world, and you will discoYer 
no music but what is beggarly and barbarous, 
fit only to amuse the ears of children or 
savages. Eveiy thing that is great and ex* 
cellent in this way, hath come down to us 
from the Christian church. O holy and 
blessed society, which hath thus introducedl 
us to all that we can know and feel of heaven 
itself! How shall we celebrate thee, how shall 
we cultivate and adorn thee, according to 
what we have derived from thee ! Let others 

be 
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be cold and indiiFerent^ if they will, to our 
forms of worship; but upon musicians, if 
thty know themselves, religion hath a parti- 
cular demand; for they would never have 
been what they are, if God in his infinite 
goodness, had not brought us to the improve* 
ments of the gospel, 

If we proceed now to enquire, what are the > 
sulgects to which music may be applied, we 
shall find the chief of them set down for us . 
in the SSd Psalm; where the righteous are 
directed to praise the Lord with instruments 
of music, because his word is true^ and all hi^ 
mrk^ are faithful. The wisdom of his word, 
and the wonders of his works, are, therefore, 
to be celebrated in our sacred songs ; he is to 
be praised as the defender of his people; 
giving victory to their arms against their 
heathen enemies; feeding, healing, and de* 
livcsring out of all danger those who trust in 
hinqi, as their help and their shield. To all 
these subjects music may be applied ; and this 
is the use we may make of it in the Te Deum, 
and all the hymns of the morning and even- 
ing, service; to the words of which, such 
strains of harmony are adapted in this our 
Church of England, that the world cannot 
ftbew the like* 

But 
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.But as tiie mind has anotber bngUaige of 
sighs and tears, very difFercnt iroin thct of 
praise aiid triumph, so the scale uf flhwe 
afibrds us a melancholy key %nth tfae loper 
third, and a mournful sort of faarmoiiy pfO^ 
ceeding by semi-tones, whi<^ is excMdiagljf 
fine and solemn, and reaches to die botfem 
of tlie soal, as the lighter sort of onBic phl^s 
upon the top of it That musical aoiiiidi fti 
applicable to prayer and supplicatkiti ancl |» 
nitential sorrow, none will doubt^ irtho liauB 
the Anthem, / call and cry; or tbtt otkaiv 
Ctdl u rememhrcmce, O Lf^d; by two of ^yr 
juost ancient and excellent composaw^i* iV 
tlmt versicle of the Burial Office, ThfM^ktMMtf 
Lord^ the secrets of our keariSy by the glftMHl 
of modem masters f. Tbos much Ibt the 
subjects of music. 

The form of the Aiithera deriTft ttsttf m^ 
turally from the structure of sottie of ttltf 
Psalms, in which we so frequeiUly fi«d Aft 
soliloqvty, the dialogue,, and the cboras* TlMM^ 
for example : — Tke^Lard hear thee m the Ajf 
of troitbley is the voice of a company encM*^ 
raging a priest in his intercession ; vtho alsoi 
answers for himself, and expresses liis confix 

* T^llis and Faryant. + Force}, 

dence ; 
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ii^w:» y i^ow kimc I tluU the Lord hdpetk bis 
anomtcd': then, all joja together in supplicar- 
tioii ; Sasn^ Lord, and hear t^ z^ben we call 
ufion. thee. The solo, the verse, and the 
chorus, in our church music, express all these 
tu£ii& ia^die sacred poetry, when they are {n-o- 
S^djT apjplicd. TIjbQ responsory form of our 
^j^^/.'^g; bjr ritfrnata sing/ng^ in the choir is 
ggKiS2i!tik to the heavenly worship of the sera- 
fkmn '^ ^ visioBi of the prophet Isaiah, 
viii0Bi^4liki9S ^^^ rc^sei^ted a& crying one to 
another with alternate voices *, Holy, Holy, 
}kaig^ Lfid- Gad of Hests^ The version of the 
^Jp4#lgis iQ(» poetical metre leads to^ a sort of 
?aaj^i|Oi)|)r w plaiidj Hieasured,. a3 to be easily 
conoprehended. aod performed by the gene- 
xatiiy of the people in a congregation ; and 
iijnple as this^ i;niisic may appeal, the greatest 
masters, have tliaught it worthy, of their cul' 
t&vation, and we have some divine pieces of 
haruioiry m this kind. The old hundredtli 
Psalc^i, whic^ is- ascribed to Martin Luther, 
is d^ervcKUy admired ; the 1 13th is excellent; 
6o is the old 81st, the 148th, and many 
others^ which are judiciously retained in our 
congregations. 

* Alternis dicetis, amant alterna Caxnaense, Vino. 

Such 
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Such is the state, and such the excellence 
of our music, in the Church of England; 
and long may the sound of our cathedrals and 
churches go up to heaven, and reach the ears 
of the Lord of Sabbaoth. 

To what hath here been said on the nature, 
and use, and state of music, I wish it were in 
my power to add something effbcfual towa^ 
the reformation of some abuses; for such 
will find admission into all societies, through 
negligenc'fe in some, and want of judgment in 
others. 

As God is the greatest and best of beings, 
and it is the highest honour of man in this 
life to serve him, every thing relating to his 
worship should be ordered with decency, pro- 
priety, reverence, and affection. / will sing 
with the understanding, saith the Apostle : sO 
should we sing, and so should we perform, in 
all our approaches to the throne of Grace; 
our music should be the music of wise men 
and of Christians. No lame, or maimed, or 
defective sacrifice was permitted to be offered 
in the temple of God ; who, being the first 
proprietor of all things, hath a claim to the 
best of every thing, and consequently to the 
best music, performed in the best maimer we 
are able. 

Church 
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Church music has a proper character of Its 
own, which is more excellent than that of 
secular, or profane nmsic, and should always 
be preserved. Without the restraints of dis- 
cretion, wisdom, and authority, the art of 
man is apt to run out into excess and impro- 
priety; and while it affects to be too fine, and 
too powerful, becomes ridiculous. What is it 
but vanity that betrays the poet into bombast, 
the orator into buffoonery, the composer of 
music into useless curiosity, the performer 
into ineffectual rapidity and flourish? Thus 
do men always fail of their end, when they 
think more about themsehes than about their 
subject Queen Elizabeth, therefore, took 
what care she could by her injunctions, that 
affectation, which spoils all other things, 
should not be permitted to spoil the music of 
the Church : and it hath been rightly ob- 
served, that the music from the Reformation 
to the Restoration was more plain and solemn 
in its style than that which succeeded; though 
it still preserved great excellence. 

The performer on the organ, who, for the 
time he is playing by himself), hath the minds 
of the congregation under his hand, should 
take care not to mislead the ignorant into 
vain fancies, nor to ofkud the judicious with 

unreasonable 
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unseasonable levity. In tlafe tone oiC tint dia^* 
posons of the church organ, theie is nothifvi^ 
noisy and military, nothki^ weak and efteni^ 
nate, but a naajegtic swaetne^, whitrh* is fittert 
to dispose tlie mind of tiie hrarer to a de\?o«t 
and holy temper. If the diafiasons coaU 
speak in articlllate vords^ iStett iis not a text 
in the Bible which tbe^ ipeiild not utter 
with dignity and reverence ; tnd hea^ thait 
music is of exceUeiit uwr ta {)r<rpare tite 
people £br the hearing gS the Scri^nei; 
M^ny hem p^sent nuist .hi^e fiilt the efic^et 
of it : aiid I hope I shall gi^ no^offi^noe if S 
add it a9 a suspicii^, that tliey who^dei JMt 
feel the powe? of sAow hanmony upe© the 
organ, have not the right- sense of musiciai 
soundsb The organist shonld, therefore^ by 
all means, cultivate that style df hattnofaif. 
which is proper to thifll noUe capfceily of hii 
instrument. 

The Psalmody of our coontry clnirches il 
univemally cemplaiaed of;, dd v«ery much out 
of order, and wanting- pegutetiim- in TimstJ pari* 
of the kingdom. The authority of the mi- 
nister is competeht to direct such muste asrii 
jiToper^ and tohtef the pao|rfe to the afttieM 
tbims. A company of jfefsons, whe appohrt 
themselves undw tl»# mim ol^ *ke singers, 

assume 
8 
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assume an exclusive right, which belongs not 
to them but to the congregation at large; 
and they often make a very indiscreet use of 
their liberty ; neglecting the best old Psalmody, 
till the people forget it, and introducing new 
tunes, which the people cannot learn ; some 
of them without science, without simplicity, 
without solemnity; causing the serious to 
frown, and the inconsiderate to laugh. I 
have frequently heard such wild airs as were 
hot fit to be brought into the church ; through 
the ignorance of the composers, who were 
not of skill to distinguish what kind of me- 
lody is proper for the church, and what for 
the theatre, and what for neither. If any 
Anthems are adtnitted during the time of 
divine service, country choristers should con- 
fine themselves to choral harmony, in which 
they . may do very well ; and our church 
abounds with full Anthems by the best 
masters*. No solos should ever be intro- 
duced 

* We labour under one inconvenience in respect to our 
Psalmody, which might be removed. Our Psahn tunes 
have undergone so many experiments, that there is great 
diversity in copies and editions, some of them very false 
and bad ;* whence it happens too often, that the organist 
plays one way^ while the congregation sings another, and 

VOL. VI, |C fi Q^lXm 
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duped without an, instrument to support them; 
and besides, these require a. superior degree of 
^pr^ssion to make them tolerable. The 
Ps^lipodistp^ of countrj' choirs may with care 
^d practice sing well in time and tune ; and 
in cHoral music, or music pf several parts^ 
the want of due expre&^ign is compensated by 

a confusion, arises whioh should always, be avoided. I 
have known evicn the looth Psalm tune, common as, it is, 
materially affected by the blunders of incompetent editors » 
An eminent master (the late J^t. Boyce) furnished our 
cathedrals* with a correct and valuable copy of the best 
Services and Anthems from the Reformation to the be. 
ginning of the present centi^. It is to be wished that 
^11 the Psalm.tunes of the first mi^^it and authority were 
published in the like compleat form by as faithful an editor. 
An original edition by Ranjenscrofty himself the greatset 
author of our ancient Psalmody, was published in four 
parts, but is rarely to be met with, and, in its present 
form, is not very, intelligible to common singers. To 
render the old Psalm tunes more generally useful in con- 
gregations, a learned friend of mine hath published a very 
good collection of them in three parts very lately, under 
the title of. Select Portions of the Psalms of Dtrvidy for the 
use of Parish Churches : and though I am precluded from 
saying any thing in praise of this edition, I shall venture 
to recommend it as the most correct and convenient work 
of the kind. I am witness also, how rapidly it hath ad- 
vanced the just performance of Psalmody in a parish of 
my own, 

the 
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the fullness of the harmony: but they can 
never attain to the speaking of music without 
being taught There is an utterance in sing- 
ing, as in preaching or praying, which must 
be learned from the judgment of those who 
excel in it. A man can no more sing a solo 
for the church without a musical education, 
than a clown can speak upon^the stage for a 
learned audience in a theatre. 

When we consider the performance of 
sacred music as a duty^ much is to be learned 
frcMii^ it. If music is a gift of God to us for 
our good, it ought to be used as such, for the 
improvement of the understanding, and the 
advancement of devotion. Services, Anthems, 
and Psalms should be understood as lessons 
of purity in life and manners. Rejoice in the 
Lord, O ye^ right eousj saith the Psalmist, for 
it becometh well the just to be thankful. 
What! shall we praise God with our lips, 
while we blaspheme him with our lives? 
Praise^ saith the son of Sirach, is not seemly 
in the mouth of a sinner^ for it was not sent 
him of the Lord. Praise to the Lord is proper 
to those only who derive blessings from the 
Lord; it is impertinent and false when it 
comes from those who are never the better 
Cor him. O give thanks unto the Lord, for he 

K a if! 
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is goody for his mercy endureth for coer. Let 
the redeemed of the Lord say so, whom he hath 
redeemed from the hand of the enemy : but let 
not them say so, who have given themselves 
up to a state of captivity under sin and folly. 
Some there are, who are very loud and forward 
in singing, while they are insensible of the 
greatness and the value of those subjects 
which our music celebrates : like the sounding 
brass of a trumpet, which makes a great 
noise, but feels nothing. Others there are, 
who are not chargeable with this error : loose, 
irreligious people, who have an absolute disfike 
and contempt for divine music : and they are 
right ; for it would carry them out of their 
element. But God forbid that we should be 
where they are : no ; let us keep our music, 
and amend our lives. It must be our own 
fault, if our music doth not contribute to our 
reformation, and we may have it to answer for 
in common with the other means of improve^ 
ment which we have abused. All our church 
music tends to keep up our acquaintance with 
the Psalms, those divine compositions, of 
which none can feel the sense, as miisic 
makes theni feel it, without being edified. 
The sacred harp of David will still have the 
effect it once had upon Saul ; it will quiet th^ 

disorders 
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disorders of the mind, and drive away the ene- 
mies of our peace. 

Another excellent use of music, is for tha 
increase of charity; and this in more senses 
than one. When Christians unite their voices 
in the praises of God, their hearts become 
more united to one another. Harmony and 
Charity never do better than when they meet 
together ; they are of the same heavenly ori- 
ginal ; they illustrate and promote each other. 
For as different voices join together in the 
same harmony, and are all necessary to render 
it Qomplete; so are all Christians necessary to 
one another. The high and the low all meet 
together in the church of Christ, and form 
one body. As those who perform their differ- 
ent parts in a piece of ipusic, do all conspire 
to the same effect ; so are we all members one 
of another; and as such, are to be unani- 
mous in the performance of our several duties 
to the praise and glory of God. And as a 
greater heat arises from a collection of a 
greater number of rays from the sun, so more 
Christians, united in charity and harmony, 
are happier than fewer. The most critical 
judges of music must deny their own feelings; 
if they do not allow that the effect of music 
is wonderfully increased by the multiplication 
K 3 qf 
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of voices. Indeed the principle is attested 
and confirmed by the grand performances of 
the present age, so greatly and skilfully con- 
ducted of late years to the astonishment of 
the hearers. Magnitude of sound will strike 
vthe mind as well as sweetness of harmony; 
and tliis is one reason why we are all so 
affected with the sound of thunder, to which 
the sound of a great multitude may well be 
compared.. Thus it comes to pass in the 
union of Christians : the joy and peace of 
every individual increases in proportion as 
charity is diffused and multipHed in Che 
church. 

But there is another sense in which cha- 
rity is promoted by music. This happens on 
those occasions, when music is promoted 
with a charitable intention. Very consider- 
able sums are raised from the contributions 
of those who come to be treated with sacred 
harmony. Tlie poor are fed, the sick are 
healed, and many good works are carried 
forward. Blessed be the art, which from the 
hands and hearts of the wealthy and the ho- 
nourable, can draw relief for the poor and 
needy ! The widows and orphans of the poor 
clergy of this church were the first objects 
relieved through the medium of church music : 

and 
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and let us hope they will rather be gainers 
than losers by all improvements in this way : 
for they who are related to the church have, 
undoubtedly, a priority of claim upon, the 
music of the church. 

I am now, lastly, to remind both my hearers 
and myself, that all our observations upon this 
subject will be to no purpose, unless from the 
use of divine music, and its effect upon us, 
we learn to aspire to the felicity of heaven, oif 
which it gives ' us a foretaste. While we are 
in this lower state, there is no vehicle like 
sound for lifting the soul upwards toward the 
eternal source of glory and harmony. ' ^V'e 
may conceive of the spirit of man as riding on 
the wings of Psalmody to the celestial regions, 
whisreto its own powers could never transport 
it. A great admirer and practitioner of sacre4 
music, who was also a man of great piety and 
devotion, was present at a grand church per- 
formance, with which he felt his mipd so 
wfilpt and elevated, that in describing the 
sensation afterwards, he made use of this em- 
phatical expression — / thought I should hwoe 
gone out of the body *. O what a place would 
this world be, were it our only employment 
thus to be rising upwards towards heaven, to 

• The late Rer. Sir John Dolben, 
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visit God with our heaits and affections, 
adoring his greatness, and delighted with his 
goodness I but this we can attain to only by 
uncertain intervals : the corruptible body will 
soon recall the soul from its heavenly flights. 
Hbw high soever it may mount, on certain 
occasions, it must descend again to the wants 
and weaknesses and sorrows of mortality ; as 
the lark, from its loftiest song in the air, drops 
to its lowly residence upon the ground. How- 
ever, what we do enjoy must make us wish for 
more. What then have we to do, but to fit 
ourselves for that society, which prajse God 
without interruption in his own glorious pre- 
sence, and rest not day or night ? 

When that heavenly scenery is described to 
us in the Revelation — *^ I heard, as it were, 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
mighty thunderings, saying. Alleluia, for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! let us be 
glad and rejoice, and give honour to him !'' 
Who. can read these words Avithout a desire to 
add his own voice to that multitude, and to 
sing as a member of that kingdom, in which 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ! How 
must the soul be filled with that immense 
chorus of men and angels, to which the loudest 

and 
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and mightiest t^iunder shall add dignity with- 
out terror, and be reduced to the temper of aa 
accompaniment ! 

God of his infinite mercy give us grace so 
to pray, and so to sing, and so to live, in this 
short time of our probation, that we may be 
admitted into the celestial choir, where with 
angels and archangels, and with all the com- 
pany of heaven, and with sounds as yet un- 
heard and unconceived, we may laud and 
magnify the adorable name of God ; ascribing 
to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
into whose name and worship we were bap- 
tized upon earth, all honour, glory, power, 
might, majesty and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen. 
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FEAR GQD. 1 PETER II. 17. 

ft 

V/TAN is led to the fear of God by a wise 
consideration of his power in the creation 
and preservation of the world, and the justice 
with which he governs it now, and will judge 
it hereafter. 

By this fear man is distinguished from the 
beasts of the field ; which are fearfully and 
wonderfully made, but hiave no apprehension 
of .the power which formed them : they are 
fed by the hand of God, but are insensible of 
his bounty : they are governed by him, and 
observe his laws, but know not their lawgiver. 
But the view of man extends to that invisible 
power which made and sustains the world : 
he sees that hand which Jilleth all things living 
with ^kntcomness ; and expects retribution 

from 
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{fbm that just Judge, who knows the secrets 
of all hearts, and is no respecter of persons. 

The brute creation is subject to the domi-* 
nion of men ; but man himself, being the 
subject of God, is never to proceed in any 
matter, as if God had no concern with it 
When we think and live by this rule, we are 
jwew, ffroperly so called ; because we are under 
the influence of difear unknown to irrational 
creatures ; and are exalted to our proper dig- 
nity, as subjects of the kingdom of God. 

Fear is a servile passion, when it has an un- 
worthy object ; but it becomes honourable 
when God is the object of it, and is the test 
of the human character. When fear is under- 
stood in a more general sense, and qualified 
with prudence, it is the passion which distin- 
guishes men from brutes, and wise men from 
fools. The ignorant fear nothing, because 
they know nothing ; and some people are 
mistaking and offending all their lives, be- 
cause they never know when to fear, nor what 
to be afraid of: so that the want of fear argues 
a want of wit in common life, as it undoubt- 
edly argues a want of grace in religion. 

Nothing but the fear of God can render a 
man fit to live in the world as a member of . 
society. No penalties, which human autho- 
rity 
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tity can inflict, lay any obligation upon the 
conscience ; but he that fears God will con* 
sider himself as the servant and subject of 
God, and consequently he will be true and 
just, independent of all temporal considera- 
tions. 

To believe in God, and to fear him, ought 
to be the same thing with all mankind : but 
experience shews us, that many, who would 
be ashamed to deny God openly, do not live 
as if they feared him. Let me, therefore, 
point out to you some of those considerations 
which produce the fear of God in the heart 
6f man. 

The first of these is the consideration of his 
power, as it is manifested to us in the natural 
world. Who can observe the glorious lights 
of heaven in their wonderful order ; the 
changes of the seasons, the operations of the 
elements, the structure of man, without being 
filled with a sense of the divine power ? They 
shall Jear thee, saith the Psalmist, as long as 
the sun and moon endureth. The lights of 
heaven must be blotted out of it, before we 
can resist the necessary inference, that the 
Maker of them is the first and greatest object 
<)f our fear and reverence. 
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We go forward with this argument, and 
consider God as the governor of the world ; 
directing the elements for our good, or inter- 
rupting the course of them for our punish- 
ment. What force of language can imprint 
3uch an awe upon the mind, as a sight of that 
solemn and majestic appearance of the sky, 
which is preparatory to a storm of thunder ? 
When the clouds, as if they were summoned 
by a divine command, are gathered togethei: 
from different quarters of the heaven ; when 
the air is dark above, and the earth below i$ 
in silent expectation of the voice that is to 
follow, and fearful of that fire, which gives u$ 
an assurance and foretaste of what shall hap- 
pen at the destruction of the world. Well 
might it be said by Elihu^ in the book of 
Job — At this my heart trembleth, and is moved 
out of its place. The man who feels nothing 
upon such an occasion, has no reason to value 
himself upon his courage : such courage is no 
honour to any man : it is not fortitude, but 
stupidity. In different minds the effect will 
be different : in some, the terrors of guilt will 
be awakened ; in others, a pious fear, and a 
submissive veneration, by which they are 
brought nearer to God, and become better ac- 
quainted with their own sins and infirmities. 

The 
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The providence of God in the government 
of states, and the changes of empire, is ano- 
ther consideration which will instruct us far- 
ther in the fear of him, by shewing us how 
we are subj^sct to his power, and dependent 
upon his will. 

The mighty monarchy of Babylon was 
mised up for a scourge to other nations : it 
was an axe in the hand of Providence, and 
hewed down other powers, to exalt itself; 
while the invisible hand, which directed it, 
was turning it to other purpose*, It was 
ipade instrumental in punishing the Jews for 
their idolatry ; detaining them under a long 
and miserable captivity, till they were cured 
qf their inclination to idols : and when this 
end was answered, and the Jews were to be 
replaced in their own land, the power of this 
great kingdom departed from it in one night. 
As soon as the sentence was passed, it was 
executed on the profane Behhazzar ; and the 
particulars of this catastrophe are preserved by 
a celebrated heathen historian. Cyrus, to 
whom the kingdom was transferred, used his 
authority soon afterwards for the rebuilding 
of the temple of Jerusalem, and the restora- 
tion of the Jewish oeconomy. 

When 
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Wbjen God was about to send the Christian 
religion into the world, which was. to be spread 
into every part of it, the Roman empire in- 
creased to its utmost grandeur, and the fonii 
of it was changed from republican to mo^- 
narchical, amongst a people, who by educa- 
tion, natural temper and principle, were the 
most s^verse to monarchy of any upon earth. 
The country of Judea, the stage on which the. 
gospel was to make its first appearance, was^ 
become a Roman province, governed by Ror-^ 
man magistrates, and subject to Roman law$ 
and customs: whence it came to pass, that 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ, suffered death upoa 
across, after the Roman manner; his preachers. 
were sent about the world, over which the Ro* 
man jurisdiction was extended ; and the gos^. 
pel at length became the established religion 
ojF the empire, by virtue of the imperial edicts, 
in opposition to all the power and interest of 
pa^nism. When these things were accom- 
plished, and the designs of Providence were . 
answered, this mighty empire was broken into 
smaller independent kingdoms, and the name 
of it is now nearly lost in the world. 

The Roman power answered another re- 

njarkable purpose in the hand of God, for the 

punishni€p* of the Jews under then- last and 

8 great 
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great apostasy. They betrayed and crucified 
their Saviour, lest the Romans should come and 
take away their place and nation ; maliciously 
exclaiming, that they had no king but Cwsar: 
therefore, these very Romans were the people 
appointed of God to drive them out of their 
land ; the power of Caesar, to whom they had 
given the preference, was turned against them ;' 
and they who had spld their Saviour were, 
themselves, sold into captivity and bondage ; 
thirty of them, as history saitli, for one piece 
of silver. 

Their rejection of the gospel, and the con- 
sequent judgment of God upon them, arer 
thus represented in one of the parables of 
Christ — They took his seroants^ and entreated 
them spitefully y and slexo them : but when tlte 
king heard thereof he was wroth ; and he sent 
forth his armies^ and destroyed those murderers^ 
and burnt up their city. When the Jews had 
filled up the measure of their ,sins, the Roman 
armies were sent out by the Divine direction, 
to inflict the vengeance due to them. Their 
city was burned, their temple levelled with the 
ground : their land is now possessed by aliens 
and infidels ; themselves are wandering about 
the world, without any home, and their backs 
are bowed down under the burthens they carry 

upon 
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upon them ; they are mixed with all nations, 
but incorporated with none ; they sojourn with 
all people, yet still differ from all, in their 
customs, and even in their looks ; they are 
marked*out, KkeCain, as vagabonds and mur- 
derers, and are miraculously preserved for a 
lesson to all that behold them : so that a man 
can hardly look upon a Jew without exclaim- 
ing — Thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
Slay them noty said the prophet, lest my people 
forget it J but scatter them abroad: for thence 
it will be understood in all succeeding ages, 
that God 18 terrible in his judgments ; that 
ivone can forsake him, without being lost tO' 
themselves ; and that obedience to his law 
can alone secure his protection to any other 
nation.* 

The Jews are held forth as the most striking 
examples of national sin, and national punish- 
ment ; but they are not singular : other nations 
hav« had their share, when their pride and 
wickedness have provoked the divine displea* 
sure; and some would grow wise, in time, 
from the example of others, unless it were 
found to be true, by fatal experience, that 
men become infatuated in their understand- 
ings, when they are devoted to destructiom - 

VOUYli I* If 
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If the history of this kingdom were to be 
written, with all the truth and impartiality of 
inspiration, and effects compared justly with 
their causes ; we should see how God, at 
sundry times, and in divers manners, hath 
interposed to visit us; i^ometimes raising us to 
honour, in the sight of those that are round 
about us, and indulging us with the blessings 
of peace and plenty ; at other times giving us 
up to be devoured among ourselves, when a 
spirit of faction and disobedience has been let 
loose, to set u^ at variance, and make us a 
scourge to one another. When a sense of 
past evils shall have lost its effect upon us, 
then the same turbulent spirit will again pre- 
vail, to undermine our greatness, and render 
us weak and contemptible in the sight of the 
nations that are round about us. 

Upon the wliole, so manifest is the power 
of God in the creation and direction of the 
natural world ; so remarkable the interposition 
of his^ providence in the revolutions of king- 
doms; that he who cannot thence infer the 
necessity of fearing him, and the m isdom of 
being subject to him, has neither the faith of 
a Christian, nor the understanding of a man. 
And now, if to the foregoing considerations 
we add tjiis, the last and greatest pf all ; that 

the 
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the same God who visits us here in this life, 
is to judge us in another ; all other fear will 
resolve itself into the fear of him ; according 
to that precept of our blessed Saviour, / wilL 
forewarn you whom you shall fear : fear him^ 
whidi, cfter he hath killed^ hath power to cast 
into hell I yeftj I say unto you, fear him. But 
then you are to understand with all this, that 
/OUT religion is not intended to make life me- 
lancholy and miserable, but rather to makp 
tis happier by making us wiser, and to keep 
us in safety by bringing us nearer unto God. 
It teaches the necessity of a reasonable fear ; 
the wisdom of a voluntary subjection ; a fear 
which brings security, and a subjection which 
leads to liberty. 

If, after what I have said, theref should be 
any here present, who have not the fear of 
God, and will not be persuaded to it ; I must 
warn them of one thing, which perhaps they 
have not considered. I give them to know, 
then, that no man born into this world can 
Uve without fear. If he does not fear God, 
he shall not escape fearless, as he thinks ; for 
he shall certainly fear something else. The 
fear of God would do him good, and make 
him happy : but if he does not fear God, he 
shall fall into some other fear, which will do 
L 2 ' him 
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hifafi no goo4 at alll, but haunt him like an evil 
spirit, to make his enjoyments worthless, an4 
his life miserable. 

You are to observe, then, that he who does 
not fear God, shall fear death. When God is 
banished from . the mind, the hope of imnior* 
tality goes with him, and the fear of death 
prevails : and death being an enemy whom no 
man can cheat, or conquer, or avoid; the 
mind that is apprehensive of him falls under a 
«ort of l)ondage, foi* which the whole world 
has no remedy. 

When a man does not fear God, he is pos- 
Bfessed with a servile fear of the world ; he be^ 
comes the slave of faahion, in his mind, his 
body, and his morals : he dreads nothing so 
much as to be thought little and insignificant, 
by those who give laws to the fashionable part 
of society. He looks up to the opinion of 
the world with all that anxious reverence with 
which a Christian looks to the word of God. 
How many do we meet with, who are misera*- 
bte, unless they are seen where the world !s> 
and go where the' world goes I How many 
renounce their judgment, or conceal it, and 
that vAxh respect to the greatest subjects^ if it 
contradicts the current of the day ! 

, You 
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You are to consider farther, that he who 
does not fear God shall fear poverty. The fear 
of God gives a man the hope of an inherit^ 
Unce in another world ; therefore he is easy if 
he has but little property in this. But where 
this world is all a man hath, and all he is to 
expect, he will fly from poverty with the loss 
of * his conscience, and at the hazard of his 
^ul, if he is in the higher class of life : if he 
is a profligate of the lowest order, he will ex- 
pose himself daily to the iron hand of justice^ 
for the sake of some stolen possession, and all 
his enjoyments are embittered with the terrors 
of the halter and the gibbet 

All cases are not equally bad : yet I may 
venture to pronounce, that although many do 
not entirely forget God, yet, in proportion as 
the fear of ,God is wanting in the heart, ia 
that same proportion will these other fears 
enter in and dwell there : and a thoughtful 
and sensible person can no more enjoy himself 
in such company, than if he were daily beset 
with ruflians and murderers. All the base 
passions which murder a man's soul, murder 
his peace at the same time : and this is what 
hQ gets by a dislike to the fear of God. 
Therefore^ as it is the worst of folly to live 
without the fear of God, it must be the begin- 
L 3 ning 
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fling of wisdom to have it, and be directed by 
it. But folly in this world leads to misery in 
another ; which is the most dreadful conside- 
ration of all. Who can express or conceive 
the amazement of those, who have lived here 
without the fear of God, when they shall see 
the day of vengeance approaching, and all* 
the terrors of the last judgment gathering 
round ab6ut them ! Then shall that fear of 
God come upon them, which now for a while 
they can put away : and the hearts of those, 
who now seem to care for nothing, shall sink 
^nd melt away within them. What would 
they then give, if they had but been wise 
enough to attend to instruction while the day 
of grace lasted ? What Avill then become of 
their proud speeches, and their looks of de- 
fiance ? when they shall remember their folly 
in the bitterness of their souls, and be afraid 
to lift up their heads towards heaven, where 
their Judge is now revealed to every eye, no 
longer to be despised and insulted, but at- 
tended with millions of the heavenly host ; 
seated on a throne, rendered majestic and 
terrible, with dark clouds and flames of fire. 

For the present hour, we talk of these 
things, as distant from us ; yet when they 
shall be displayed before our sight, the in- 
terval 
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terval between this time and that will seem 
but as a moment. What are we then to do, 
but to set the Lord alway before us ; who, if 
he is OUT fear now, he will be our defence 
then : and in the mean time, we shall find 
oiir fears of all other things lessening every- 
day, and our hopes increasing; till an ac- 
quaintance with God shall give us a foretaste 
of the peace and liberty of that glorious king- 
dom, in which we shall serve him without fear^ 
in holiness and righteousness. 
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HONOUR THE KING. 1 PETBR II. 17. 

npHE precept in the text, which at this 
•*" time deserves the serious consideratiou 
of all Christian people in this kingdom, is 
founded on that common doctrine of the 
Scripture, that kings and rulers have their 
authority from God, and that upon this 
account they are to receive honour from 
men. 

To prevent all mistakes, give me leave to 
observe, in the first place, that it can never 
hurt kings and rulers to tell them so. Are 
the clergy the worse men, when they consider 
themselves as the servants of God ? May they 
do as they please, because they are the minis- 
ters and stewards of a master, who is no 

respecter 
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respecter of persons, and from whom, if they, 
fail, they will receive the greater condemna* 
tion? That would be a strange inference: 
and the same otservation is applicable to 
civil governors. All power being originally 
inherent in God as his own property, power 
is a talent committed by him to man : and as 
the abuse of this is more extensive in its ill 
effects than the abuse of any private endow- 
ment, it must be strictly accounted for ; there- 
fore this doctrine can do no harm : there is 
no flattery in it; it is a fearful considera- 
tion. 

With respect to ourselves, the consequence 
is.plain; that if kings rule by an autliority 
vfrom God, it must be our duty to give them 
honour : in treating of which, I shall endea- 
vour to convince you, that it is also our wis- 
dom, and our interest^ as a people. 

Our duty is evident from the Scripture; 
which declares, that government is the ordi- 
nance of God ; that tlie ruler is the minister 
of God ; that the sword in his hand, is a sword 
of divine justice; and that the wrath, executed 
by it^ is the wrath of God against those who 
transgress his laws. Government must there-, 
fore be supported, that the laws of God may 
he&pecuied: and this is one reason why re- 
bellion 
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bellion against government is an offence" 
against God himiself, because its tendency is 
to set us loose from the observ^ation of hi» 
laws. That charge of Jehosaphat to the- 
Judges of Israel, is upon all others in the like 
authority ; take heed xohat ye do^ for ye judge 
not for many but for the Lordy zvho is with you 
in judgment. And the same charge will apply 
itself to the people : '^ take heed what ye do, 
for ypur obedience is not to man, buf to the 
Lord.'* 

The primitive Christians placed civil obedi- 
ence among the first articles of social duty ; 
and we cannot refuse to Christian princes that 
honour which they allowed to heathen empe- 
rors. / exhort, said the apostle, that first of 
all, siipplicationsy prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men ; for 
M?igs, and for all that are in authority, that we 
may lead a quiet and a peaceable life in all god- 
liness and honesty. When the enemies of the 
Christians had no evil thing to say, they en- 
deavoured to make them odious to the state, 
as people of suspicious politics, the friends of 
another king, whose interests were not con- 
sistent with those of the empire. But thisf 
scandal was confuted by that amiable submis- 
sion and quietness which they never failed to 

observe 
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observe towards all that were in authority over 
them. 

Our duty, then, is clear from such precepts 
as cannot be evaded, and such examples as 
are taken from the purest times of the gospel, 
when obedience to heathen persecutors was a 
trial far more severe to flesh and blood, than 
the practice of common loyalty to the friends 
and protectors of Christianity.* 

The wisdom of adhering to this duty, is the 
next thing to be considered. And surely it 
must be the wisdom of men enlightened by 
the word df God, and blessed with great im- 
provements of , science, to proceed on true 
principles ; to walk in that light which they 
have, and not to emulate the darkness of hea- 
thens, or the confusion and rapine of barba- 
rians. The Scripture teaches us, tliat theix is 
no power but of God; that, as he is the maker 
of the world, all the property of the world is 
originally vested in him ; that kings hold of 
him ; and the people of their kings : and our 
laws recognize this doctrine, by making all 
property revert to the crown, upon any act of 
treason or rebellion. Some embrace another 
opinion, that there is no pmver but of the pea- 
pie ; which position being contrary to that of 

the 
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the scripture, they cannot both be true. The 
question about power may easily be soIved| 
if we do but distinguish rightly between phy^ 
sical or natural powef, and power of authority^ 
It can never be denied, that an armed multi- 
tude is superior in physical power to any de- 
fenceless man, with all his honours and titles 
about faim ; as smoke and ashes, shot upwarda 
from the bowels of the earth, can put out the 
light of the sun : but in this there is no power 
of authority J and it may be turned against 
all the law, and all the reason in the world. 
A gang of robbers have power ovcjp liie help- 
less traveller in the forest, and he is obliged 
to submit to it at the peril of his life : but 
still there is no authority ; nothing but brutal 
force ; and it matters not how large we sup- 
pose the gang to be ; for its properties are no 
more changed by its magnitude, than the 
properties of a circle, which are always the 
same. Their power is absolute force ; and the 
authority by which they exercise it, is from 
themselves, against all the settlements of laWy 
and all the rights of possession. Allow but 
the forpe of those two commandments, Thou 
shalt do no murder^ Thou shalt not steals and 
then all this sort of power vanishes. 

, Such, 
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Such, however, is the power of the people ; 
against which, therefore, every government 
is armed and defended ; and without such a 
defence, there could be neither property nor 
security in the world ; nothing but violence 
and rapine, which are sme to prevail, as sooa 
as the people, under soipe wolvish unprin- 
cipled leaders of sedition, attempt to take 
power into their own hands. All liberty then 
tabes its flight; the liberty of acting, of 
speaking, and perhaps of breathing; unless 
the breath be applied to blow the flames of 
sedition. 

My brethren, let me speak freely to you 
upoa this subject: power is a weapon x)f so 
sharp an edge, that mistakes about the nature 
and exercise of it are perilous indeed, and the 
bad consequences inexpressible:, therefore, as 
we value our own security, let us always dis- 
tingubh between porver and authority. The 
9torm hath power to blow; the waves of the 
sea have poAirer to rage ; the lightning hath 
power to strike ; the fire hath power to con- 
same; but all this power tends only to destru> 
tion : the power which God giveth is for edir 
^cation, and not for destruction. It is to 
Imild up society and preserve it, not to destroy 
it tie liath appointed the sun to rule over 

the 
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the day, the moon and the stars to govern 
the night: all the nations of the earth enjoy 
light, and peace, and happiness under their 
dominion, and their authority is confined by a 
law which cannot be broken. But if we 
should become so insensible of this blessing, 
as to argue for a lawless power in the ele- 
ments, and they were to be let loose upon us 
in consequence of our mistake; we should 
then discover, that it is the wisdom as well a& 
the happiness of man, to submit to the ordi- 
nance of God. They are his laws which are 
executed in a state ; and they can be executed 
by no authority but his own : if by an autho- 
rity from the people, that would exalt the 
people into the place of God. Every state 
must have power of life and death : but no 
individual hath any such power over himself; 
and consequently, he cannot give what he 
hath not : such a power can be communicated 
only by that God, in whose hand are the lives 
of all mankind ; to whom alone belongs that 
sword of justice, which is borne by the ma- 
gistrate : who being the giver, is also the 
Lord of Life; and to suppose it otherwise, 
is to derive power by ascent instead of de- 
scent; M'hich is contrary to the order of 
nature in all other cases whatsoever. Chris^ 

tians, 
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tians, who, according to the .doctrine of their 
religion, derive all power from above^ from 
whence every good and perfect gift cometh, go 
as high as they can, up to God himself: they 
who derive it from beneath, must go as low 
as they can, even down to the father of all 
that tumultuous rage and disorder, which dis- 
tinguishes the power of the people. When 
this power is supposed, to include authority, 
it is so contrary to fact, to reason, and to re- 
velation, that it is seldom taken up, but by 
those, who wish to raise a storm against the 
state, and encourage the waves to beat, 
because they have hopes of plunder from the 
wreck. Such a power was, indeed; admitted 
and highly esteemed by those fanciful Greeks 
and Romans of later times, who, having de- 
parted from their ancient principles, were torn 
to pieces wit;h factions, and amused them- 
selves with a vain search after that philoso- 
pher's stone in politics, a constitution where 
all might govern, and none be governed ; till 
their balancings and fluctuations produced 
an arbitrary government, and brought them 
all under the yoke of military power ; the na- 
tural consequence of such experiments. When 
a nation is grown restless with dreams of 
despotism, jealous of all authority, and agi- 
tated 
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tated with contentions for power, on the 
ground of natural right against positive law; 
then we may know that the desolation thereof 
is nigh ; that it must either fall under the 
kwless power of some intestine faction, or be 
reduced to the mortification of looking on, 
while its lands are divided and parcelled out 
by a foreign force; which hath happened 
lately in a country of Europe, where liberty 
was professed, whilst the worst sort of tyranny 
was practised. . 

But it is also our interest^ as well as our 
duty and wisdom, to honour the king, and 
support that power by which we are pro- 
tected. Government was not ordained to 
enslave the world, but to preserve the peace 
of society, to defend the innocent from the 
violent and Injurious, to distinguish and se- 
cure property, and to prevent the people from 
falling a prey to one another, as they never 
fail to do in times of rebellion. When the 
restraint of government hinders the will of 
one man from being a law to another, by 
maintaining a common rule of action for all, 
it is the greatest blessing upon earth. There 
are in every nation turbulent spirits, who 
would permit no law to prevail but their own 
will; and, if theie were nothing to hinder 

them, 
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them, would set the world on fire to make 
themselves considerable. Tribute is, there- 
fore, due from every people, in return for the 
protection they receive : and if the govern- 
ment of the most absolute tyrant is better 
than the force of a lawless multitude ; that is, 
if one bad man without law is a less evil than 
an hundred thousand, the purchase (dear as 
•it may be) is certainly worth the price to 
those who are blessed with a regular estabUsh- 
ment. 

Our common interest will oblige us to 
consider, that the strength of every govern- 
ment against its foreign enemies depends on 
the affection of its own natural subjects ; so 
that they are its worst enemies, who endea- 
vour to lessen that affection ; for when a 
nation is out of humour with its governors, 
and careless of its establishment, it is of 
course weak and defenceless. Great things 
may be done, when the people are united 
with one heart and mind under the person of 
their prince. How small and contemptible 
an insect is the bee? yet, when the whole 
swarm is assembled, and kept together by an 
attachment to their leader, they are invui - 
cible; neither man nor beast can stand 
against them. Every loyal nution hath the 

VOL. VI. M same 
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same advantage: but then we are to re- 
inember, that the union, in which their 
strength consists, is the gift of Gud; who 
inaketh men to be of one mind for their 
common preservation. 

Under this head of interest, our honour is 
concerned : for the honour of the people is 
involved in that of their king. We must 
judge of states as we do of families. Does it 
not add to the reputation of any family, 
when there is a good understanding among 
the members of it ; especially if the father of 
it is well esteemed, and treated with venera- 
tion by those who are under him, his children 
and his servants ? But it is a sure sign, that 
the family is cither very wicked, or very 
vulgar, when a proper deference is wanting 
from^the children to the parents: the dis- 
grace of their ill behaviour returns with 
double weight upon themselves ; according to 
that admonition of the son of Sirach, Glory 
not in the dishonour of thy father ; for thy 
father's dishonour is no glory unto thee : for 
the glory of a man is from the hono^ur of his 
father. Whatever accusation there may be 
ground for, it is weak and cruel in a son to 
take it up : he should leave that to the worst 
enemies of the family, whose malice is waiting 

for 
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for the ruin of them all. But if the father 
is virtuous and honoumble, then the son is a 
. wretch, who can delight himself with the dis- 
honour of such a parent. All this is appli- 
cable to those subjects, wheresoever they are 
to be found, who search for accusations^.j»^ho 
feed . upon grievances, who shout for joy 
on any disadvantage to their native country, 
and publish its distress to all the world, 
making ten times more of it than is true. If 
duty could not restrain such, policy and com- 
mon sense should be sufficient to guard theni 
from so unnatural and ridiculous a crime. 

To conclude ; we live in a country, where 
the fear of God, and the honour of the king, 
are inculcated by the laws of the state, and 
all the forms and doctrines of the church. 
Let us be thankful to God that they are still 
preserved to us ; and that our profession is 
such, as duty, wisdom, interest, and honour, 
will never fail to recommend. There is 
nothing to seduce us from the practice of this 
profession, but false ideas of liberty, with 
which unthinking minds are easily captivated: 
and complaints of slavery and grievances, 
with wliich weak and unbridled tempers are 
easily terrified. Against the ill effects of these, 
givt me leave to observe, not as a pohticiau 
M g (for 
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(for I do not aspire to that character) but as 
a minister of Jesus Christ ; that there is no 
true liberty but in the service of God; and 
that the greatest of all grievances is sin, 
as fatal to societies as to individuals. The 
only free men, properly so called, are they 
whom the Son of God hath made free from 
the bondage of sin : the slavery is all on the 
other side; with those who are subject to 
their own turbulent lusts and passions, by 
which they are as effectually enslaved as the 
wretch who is chained down to drudge at the 
oar, all the days of his life : his sei'vants ye 
are to whom ye obey^ whether of sin unto deaths 
or of obedience unto righteousness. Pride, 
vanity, avarice, envy, hatred, ambition, ex- 
travagance, and impatience; these are the 
tyrants of the children of disobedience, who^ 
while they are under the dominion of such 
masters, are generally the most forward to 
hold out the temptation of liberty, and pro- 
mise it to all their followers ; but the beggar 
may as well promise crowns and scepters. Of 
such men St. Peter gives us this character, 
that they speak evil of dignities ; and while 
they promise liberty are themselves the sonants 
of cortuption. Tied and bound with the chain 
of their vices, and probably of their debts^ 

they 
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they commence arbiters of freedom; and 
would have us believe, what great quietness we 
should enjoy, and what very worthy deeds 
would be done by their providence. 

It is a mistake of the worst tempers only, 
to suppose that liberty consists in contradic- 
tion ; for if that were true, then the more un- 
reasonable the contradiction, the greater the 
liberty. Every society is a body, the mem- 
bers of which being appointed to different 
offices, should all conspire to the same end 
for the good of the whole. Hath the tongue 
no liberty, but in uttering imprecations, and 
calling down vengeance upon its owner? 
Have the hands no liberty, but when they 
are lifted up against the head, or striking at 
the heart ? It is the honour of the feet, that 
they can support the head, by which they are 
animated and directed : it is the honour of 
the hands, that they can defend the vital 
parts, and repel the adversaries of the body: 
this i^ their proper employment, and when the 
order of nature is observed, the whole system 
will be in safety, which is all the liberty good 
men will ever expect in a world so full of 
mischief and danger. 

As to grievances, it must be owned we 

have our share; and no government in the 

M 3 vorlcl 
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world is without them ; but it is the unhappi- 
ness of this nation, to be more disturbed with 
imaginary than with real evils. The sick 
man may suffer much from his distemper; but 
he often suffers much more from his dreams, 
and throws himself into certain destruction, 
while he is flying from the terrors of a vision. 
It is no such easy matter for people in a 
lower sphere, especially in this age of scandal 
and defamation, to know when and how their 
superiors are in fault. The inhabitant of the 
valley blames the dimness of the air, and sees 
B, mist spread over the hills and higher 
grounds ; which to those in a better situation, 
appears to rise out of his own soil, and to 
settle upon the place of his own habitation. 
But then, have governors no faults, and are 
we to see nothing amiss in them? undoubtedly 
they have their faults, if they are mortal 
itien, together with many difficulties, misfor- 
tunes, and mortifications from their office; 
under all which, it is our duty to pray for 
them, and not to revile them ; to pray that 
God will give, them grace to amend their 
faults, and assist them by his good providence, 
in the critical affairs of their country ; ap- 
proving ourselves as true Christians, servants 
of G(id, and friends of mankind. 

Let 
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Let not then any heathen principles, any 
visionary notions of liberty, interpose to de- 
bauch our minds with disaffection, and thereby 
give occasion to foreign enemies, whose envy 
will always be active, and is even now awake,^ 
to foment our divisions, and to triumph in all 
the unhappy effects of them*. Not many 
years are passed since we might justly be ac- 
counted the first people in the world. No* 
thing can support us in that high rank, T)ut 
loyalty and unanimity ; without which, a king^ 
dom that hath attained its utmost greatness^ 
must soon fall with its own weight. 

May therefore the King immortal and invi- 
sible, in whose hand are all the nations of the 
earth ; who, according to his good pleasure, 
sendeth counsel in peace and success in war, 
give us all grace, in our several stations, to 
correct what is amiss, to hold fast what is 
good, to restore what is lost, to preserve what 
is ready to perish, and to see the things that 
belong to our peace, before they are hid from 
our eyes ! Amen. 



* Those enemies have now disarmed themselves, by 
falling into the doctrine of licentioasness, against which 
Hah discourse was directed* 

M 4 SER- 
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TP THE Ojlfi WE ARE THE Si^VOUK. OF PEATH 
UNTO DEATH; ANP TO JHE OTHER THE SA^ 
YOUR OF LIFE UNTO LWE : AND WHOI? SUF- 
FICIENT FOR THESE THINGS? 2 COR. II. 16. 

C O Strangely has the world been divided in 
its opinion concerning the Gospel, that the 
ministers of Jesus Christ, whose business it 
is to preach it, have always found themselves 
in a difficult situation ; for which no man 
can be sufficient without the gifts of forti- 
tude, and prudence, and patience, from the 
Spirit of God, to support and assist him in his 
office. Chnstianity always had, and always 
will have its adversaries : it corrects the false 
opinions, and controuls the licentious morals 
of unconverted nature ; therefore nature rises 

up 
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up against it ; and as nature is the same in 
all ages and in all parts of the world, time and 
place make but little difference in this respect 
The difficulty was certainly greater to the 
Apostles than it is to us. The heathen reli- 
gion was then in possession of the world; and 
all its abominable practices had the sanction 
of custom and establishment; so that the 
opposition then carried* on against the gospel 
was more active and virulent, as well as more 
powerful, than it is now. But eiTor and vice 
are still the adversaries of true religion as they 
were then ; and therefore the difficulty must 
remain to all the successors of the Apostles, 
so Ipng as error and vice shall have any power 
and interest upon earth. Go<l who gave to 
his ministers the knowledge of the truth, and 
all good men who love the truth, will be 
ready to encourage them for their work's 
sake ; but evil will be as near at hand to dis- 
courage and resist them. The Apostle, having 
this case under his consideration, is shocked 
with the difficulty, and cries out, who is suffi- 
cient for these things? Who can endure to 
stand in this fearful and troublesome situa- 
tion, with the sun shining on one side of 
him, and a cold tempestuous wind beating 
jigaimt bim on the other? What patience 

can 
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can hold out against^ what constitution can 
long survive, such a trial ? Yet such must be 
the trial, in some degree, of every true 
preacher of God's word ; and as it has been 
my lot to preach amongst you, 1 hope with 
s<Hne profit, I am sure with much sincerity, it 
will be for our common advantage to consider 
the difficulties to which I am exposed m com* 
jnon with every other minister of a parish ; 
that having considered them, you may be 
ready (as I have reason to think you will be) 
to do all in your power to lessen them. The 
better I shall succeed in my duty, the greater 
will be your advantage ; and that as well in 
this world as in the next. 

Jiowever well disposed and tractable the 
people of a parish may be, all will not be 
alike. Some will respect their minister for 
God's sake, for the church's sake, and for 
his work's sake : they will attend with pleasure 
ti> his doctrine, and his advice will sink into 
their ears. He found them good, and his 
instructions will make them better : they will 
profit by his admonitions, and even bear his 
reproofs, if such should be necessary, without 
bemg offended. ' But it will not be so with 
all: others there are who will judg-e diflfer- 
«itly; some from an untractaWenesis of natu- 
ral 
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ral temper ; some from worldly interest : some 
from aa unhappy turn in their education, or 
from a total neglect of it, under careless and 
ungodly parents; more from bad customs^ 
and long established habits of vice or self-in- 
dulgence. Hence it will always happen, that 
if a minister in his preaching bears hard upoa 
any particular sin, as the course of his duty 
may require, and describes the folly, misery 
ajid shame of it ; every sin will find a friend 
in some corner of* the church who will take 
its part, and be offended with the preacher. 
If he speaks against drunkenness, *^ there,'* 
says the drinker, *' he meant to reflect upoa 
me ;" that stroke upon covetousness, was in- 
tended for me, says another : in that remark 
upon the pernicious consequences of fornica- 
tion, he meant to expose me, says another. 
Thus they bring themselves to a persuasion^ 
that their minister is their enemy, and means 
to be severe upon them ; for no other reason, 
but because they cannot help being severe 
upon themselves. Hear how the Apostle 
states this difficulty in a few words: am I 
therefore^ says he, become your enemy ^ because 
I tell you the truth ? Suppose we see a maa 
straying out of the, road, while he is going; 
on business of the last important, and has 

no 
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no time to lose ; and we call out to him to 
tell him he is A\Tong, and use all our 6n* 
deavours to put him in the right way ; ought 
that man to take us for his enemies? We 
should think him a strange man if be did. 
Is the shepherd an enemy to the straying 
sheep, when he would bring it back from the 
error of its ways in safety to the fold ? But 
suppose that which should be a sheep, is a 
wolf, or a swine : such, indeed, have an in* 
terest against being brought back; and, in- 
stead of respecting their guide as a friend, 
will turn again and rent him. Some such 
there will be found in all places. Every 
minister must expect to have some amongst 
his flock, who are more nearly allied to the 
forest than the fold; who never intend to 
reform themselves, and do not even wish to 
be better than they are : even as the swine 
gives itself no trouble to acquire the cha- 
racter of the sheep. What will such do? 
What can they do, but endeavour, out of 
favour to themselves, to lessen the influence 
of their minister? There are several ways of 
doing this : of which the most common and 
obvious is to impute all his zeal to an evil 
motive; to pride, hypocrisy, or ill nature; 
to any thing rather than to sincerity and 

charity^ 
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charity. Another way is to take advantage 
of some accident or appearance, and raise 
reports to his disadvantage. There never 
did, nor ever will live that man upon the 
earth, whose life could be secure from misre- 
presentation; and truth misrepresented ans^ve^s 
all the purposes of defamation better than a 
lie, because there is some apparent foundation 
of reason and fact to build upon. Another 
artifice is that of ridicule. There is in most 
men, through the depravity of their nature, 
almost as great a propensity to laugh, as 
there is in monkies to chatter ; and therefore 
they are very easily provoked to it Children 
laugh at that M'hich is nothing ; and many 
with older heads upon their shoulders laugh 
at that which is next to nothing : some laugh 
when they ought to pray; and others when 
they ought to cry. I could tell you of a 
Wit, (now gone t^ answer for his folly) who 
even ridiculed the providence of God*, 
and the doctrine of future rewards and pu- 
nishments in another life: Yet this is the 
engine which many people employ, to lessen 
the efficacy of the gospel, and the influence 

^ Voltaire, in his Cand'tde^ which is a satire upon 
tU belief both of a particular and general Providence. 

of 
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of those that preach it* Not only the minis- 
ters of God, but even God himself is made an 
object of ridicule ! 

Thus you see how every preacher is liable, 
from the nature of his office, to suffer from 
the tongue of slander. They who hate the 
truth, must never be expected to love those 
that publish it ; and of those whom they do 
BOt love, they will be tempted to speak evil. 
Hence you will understand the propriety of 
that declaration of our blessed Lord, ^^ ttoe be 
unto you tvfien all men speak well of you :" for 
the world at large never will speak well, but 
of those who make all things e^sy, and give 
them no disturbance : false prophets who speak 
smooth things, and care for nothing but them- 
aclves, will be well spoken of. 

It is another misfortune upon the^ minister 
of a parish, that with frequent use his voice 
and manner become familiar, and conse- 
quently lose something of their force and in- 
fluence upon the audience. When he comes 
first to a place, he is gladly received and 
eagerly attended to ; just as any other thing 
would be that is nezt\ But whon curiosity 
abates,' as it always must do with familiarity 
and repetition, such as have no deeper root 
than this to their attachment, must grow 
2 indif. 
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iadifFerent, and will fail away, perhaps, into 
total inattention. The public is so fond of 
novelty, and more in this than any nation of 
Europe, that they are apt to over-rate what is 
new, and having begun with inexperience and 
indiscretion, they end with disappointment. 
Imagination, that deceitful faculty, is always 
at work to cheat men with vain expectations: 
they look for more than they can find, and 
thence suspect, at last, that they have found 
nothing. They expect a preacher to be all 
perfection, and exempt from the errors of 
mortality ; but preachers are exposed to the 
same cross accidents with other men, from the 
vicissitudes and trials of human life, and the 
humours of other people, over which they 
have no power. They have their infirmities 
and their mistakes; they are exposed from 
without to the contempt of real enemies, and 
from within to the neglect and treachery 
of pretended friends ; the world, from abroad, 
may frown upon the sincerity of their la* 
"hours ; and at home, their foes may l>e those 
of their own houshold. In all things of this 
kind, they ace not only on a level with other 
men, but are in farther danger of being re- 
duced below it from envy to their office, and 
jealousy against their autliority: These things 

^aith 
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saith St Paul, / hwoe in a figure transferred to 
Wttf9elf and Apollos for your sakesy that ye 
migkt learn in us, not to think of men ab(we 
that which is written— for I think that God 
hath set forth us the Jpostles last, as it zvere 
appointed unto death : for we are made a spec- 
tacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men*. 
Even Christ himself,, whose time was all 
spent in doing good, and shewing forth many 
mighty works, all of a saving and merciful 
turn, was railed at and despised, as one that 
had a deail and was mad. But who were they 
that spoke evil of him? conceited, blind 
guides, who had made God's word of no 
effect; covetous and adulterous pharisees; 
wordly-minded priests ; unbelieving saddu- 
cees: hypocrites, politicians and profligates. 
In like manner, if there are any in a place 
who shew less regard than the rest to their 
clergyman; look at such persons, and exa- 
mine their lives and manners; see whether 
they are kind and merciful to their poor 
neighbours ? whether they make a conscience 
of frequenting the worship of God in the 
church? whether they are sober and temperate, 
abstaining from all indecency and excess ? It 

♦ I Cor. iv, 9. 

is 
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U a common observationi that $ome tongues 
can be guilty of little slander ; because thp 
reports of men and their reflection9 will bavp 
weight according to the value of their private 
characters* What does it signify how nuiny 
ill word» 9. man vomits out against bis mi* 
tiister, who^ perhaps, is seen in the street 
s(Mk after, vomiting up his drink? Wha): 
does it «igniiy whether he honours a priest 
or Bot; who blasphemes the holy name of 
God ill his common discourse^ ^i^d is a 
di^grv^ to his profession, and a nuisance to 
the publip? However, as there is no man who 
means^ (0 court another's ill-will, and who 
wottl4. not rather be glad to have his esteem ; 
the diseateem which falls upon clergymen 
from their otHce, though it be only. from 
the worst, and is totally owing to thj9 parties 
themselves, is yet a loss and a trial : for the 
wot^t man has a soul, which might be saved; 
and a minister is bound to promote the salf 
vatiou of it by forbearance, and tendernes% 
and kind advice^ so long as there is any hope 
remaining. 

Now I have represented to you some of the 
geoM^ral ditBculties and discouragements which 
must, in ali places, attend a sincere clergyman; 
L shall venture to go a step farther, and set 

VOL, vi: N before 
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before you some of the disadvantages pe- 
culiar to myself in this place: and I 
trast you will hear me patiently, and Anthout 
offence. 

My brethren, I am thankful that I came 
amongst you, and hope I shall never have 
any reason to repent of my choice ; for hither 
did I come by choice, and not by necessity. 
The world M^as before me, and any other 
place might have suited with a busy life, such 
as mine has always been. But when I settled 
here, the parish had been Idng without a 
resident minister, and at times had been 
served very irregularly, and >vas consequently 
out of order : yet I think, upon the whole, 
not so much as would have happened in some 
other places under the like circumstances: 
and I have imputed much of the good that 
was retained amongst you, to the seed sown, 
and the labour bestowed by a late learned and 
worthy predecessor, the Reverend Mr. John 
White* whose light is not yet gone out, 
and whose name ought to be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance. 

* Author of Letters to a Gentleman dissefiting from tin 
Church of England^ and other pietes, which were well 
received. 

The 
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The first difficulty I was uudet, and that d 
very great one, was owing to an habitual 
neglect of the communion in too many of 
the congregation : on which account, I la-^ 
boured in the pulpit, and out of it, to pro-^ 
duce some reformation ; and not in vain ; 
for we have many more communicants than 
formerly. But alas ! how often have I been 
distressed with visiting people in their last 
sickness, who had never attended the com* 
munion in all their lives i In some few casesi : 
they had been misguided by vain fears> and 
the influence of ill advice; all arising from. 
an ignorance of the subject; but in many 
others, this negle6i arose from the want of a 
godly sense of the deceitfulness of sin, and 
the great danger of a careless life unrepented 
of: and seeing too many others in the same 
way, they were encouraged (or rather they 
encouraged themselves) to go on to their 
lives' end in the same fatal error* It is sorrow 
enough to a minister to attend a parishioner 
to his grave, and to see the dust thrown upon; 
a person with whom he had conversed, and ta 
whom he had preached ; this is sufficient of 
itself; but when the consideration is added, 
that lie had neglected the terms of his salva** 
tion ; that be had been often called upon ia 
N 2 the 
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the exhortation of the church (a powerful 
a!€)dres» upon the subject) but never prevailed^ 
upon; tikat now there is no farther exhorta*^ 
tion to be used, no opportunity in the grave; 
this is a greater sorrow to every considerate^ 
mind ; and I wish to God I may feel less of 
it for the time to come. 

Another evil is the prevailing practice of^ 
excessive drinking, with all ks fearful conse^' 
quenees ; of which, as you all know, tber6 
are too many examples ; and I fear the rising 
generation is Kkdy to lumish more- I can-- 
not stay now to set before yon the sin, and 
sliame, and danger of this vice ; I have done 
this at other times : I have shewed you how 
it is attended with loss of time, of health, of 
substance; to the injury of a poor family;* 
the hardening of the conscience ; the quench- 
ing of God's grace, till the light of religion is 
turned into total darkness. From the havock 
this sin makes in mens' minds, bodies, and 
estates, too much can never be said against it : 
and as it is a fearful thing to be a partaker in 
other mens' sins, when every man has too 
many of his own to answer for ; therefore if 
there be any here present, who, from the de- 
ceitful calculations of >i((r6ridly interest,' are 
tempted to encourage their neighbour to this 

folly 
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folly and excess, and urge him on to abuse 
and ruin himself; I beseech them to conskier 
what they are doing, and to hear that warning 
voice of the propliet — JVae unto him that 
giveth his neighbour drink; that putteji thy 
bottle to him, and makeji him drunken alfo^ that 
thou mayeji look on their nakedne/i — ^tliat thou 
mayst see tliem stripped of their reason, when 
they are turned fools, and their minds are 
naked ; and see them also stripped of their 
property, after they have sat swallowing li^ 
quor, till there is not a penny left in their 
pockets. He that strips a man upon the 
highway has all the sin to himself; but he 
that strips a man in this way, has liis neigh- 
bour's &in, as well as his own, to Answer for: > 
and it is justly to be apprehended, tha,t the 
providence of God, in many instances, brings 
ruin instead of riches, and disappointment in- 
stead of success, from all that sort of gain 
which arises from the corruption of other 
mens' morals. So the prophet tells us, that 
there is a cup of judgment which comes round 
at last, to give them their reward in kind, and 
make them vomit up what they have unjustly 
gotten. On which consideration I entreat ^ 
those, whose occupation exposes them to this 
danger, to be aware of it, and goaid agaiut 

X 3 it 
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it as well as they can ; with this assurance, 
, thai he who grows rich by other mens' ruin; 
takes a fire into his bosom, which may lie 
there smothered for a time, like embers under 
the ashes, but will too surely break out at last 
into a flame, the effects of which will be felt, 
vhen the cause is forgotten. 

Another evil, and to the gi'eat misfortune 
of this country, an increasing evil in mfiny 
places, is that of fornication, which brings an 
unhappy and unpromising race of children 
upon a pariah, who grow up half disowned 
and neglected, with the influence of an evil 
example from their parents, added to the in- 
fluence of a corrupt, uncultivated nature ; 
and who, if they live, will perhaps bring an- 
other breed of the same sort, and so on to 
the end of the world ; to the great corruption 
. of the youths of both sexes, and the impo^- 
verishing of those who live honestly, and arc 
obliged to assist in the maintaining of such, 
as become chargeable to others from vice and 
idleness. Something might be done toward 
the lessening of this evil, if the officers of a 
parish would bestir themselves, as they are all 
bound to do in reason and conscience, and 
some of them by the sacred obligation of an 
o^th. The lower class of people will certainly 

ma^« 
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make light of this evil, if those who are above 
them do nothing to prevent it. A minister, ^ 
according to his duty, represents the miser- 
able ccmsequences of this unlawful commerce; 
how it is attended with loss of conscience, loss 
of character, the destruction of family-happi- 
ness, the forfeiting of God's blessing, the pros* 
pect of beggary, infamy, and eternal damna- 
tion. These things he may represent ; but un- 
less admonition is seconded with some activity, 
and «ome authority from the laws, it will not 
be of sufficient weight ; because, when things 
are left to this, and reformation is forwarded 
by nothing but admonition, it looks as if 
people were not in earnest 

. Another evil is the profanation of the Sab-» 
bath. We have too many examples of per- 
^ns exercising their worldly business in defi- 
ance of sobriety and decency ; of others ab- 
senting themselves from the church for years 
together, and attending no other p^ace of 
worship ; as if it were the opinion of the place, 
that men are at liberty to live without God m 
the world. 

, Of 9il these abuses which I have set befor? 
you, there is not one, for the preventing of 
yhich I am not ready to do my part : but it 
Vk the chief business of this ^iscojiirse to r^ 
*^ N 4 mini 
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iBind you, that I can do nothing of myself, 
against the sense, and without the hearty 
concurrence of my neighbours. When the 
minister of a parish stands single in the ex« 
ercise of discipline and the work of refarma-« 
tion, he can <^nly make himself enemies, who 
will hate him without a cause, instead of 
amending themselves. 

In an age when civil and ecclesiastical au» 
thoiity are both grown decrepit with old ago 
und want of exercise, the defects of lawful 
government must be supplied by confederal 
eies and associations of one party against an-^ 
Other. This is a poor substitute for regular 
authority ; but in «ome cases, it is the best 
the times allow us. Therefore, they who wish 
to preserA'e order, nAist unite against those 
who wish to break it. There is nothing that 
appears odious in the application of such re* 
fnedies as the taw affords, if the many unite 
Itgainst the few, who are then left withoyt 
that countenance and defence which they 
borrow from the neglect of their superiors, 
The minister can do little for his parish in 
this way, unless the majority are with him, 
and desire that he should succeed. Indeed 
it is universally true, that nothing can be done 
fo^ those who will do nothing for themselTcsk 

It 
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It is thus iu the education of youth, and the 
iQstructioii of the ignorant; none can be 
taught to much purpose, but they Avho are 
desirous to learn. Even God's grace works 
only with those who will work along with it: 
Yea, and our blessed Saviour himself, when 
upon earth, thougli ever ready to do good, 
could do none to those who were not disposeif 
to look for it, and ready to receive it. 

I wish to see this place a pattern of regu* 
larity and sobriety, not an example of drun- 
kenness, profaneness and ill-manners. If ever' 
I hear it. spoken of under this latter charao^ 
ter, I am hurt and grieved, as if I liad lieard 
some evil report against myself, or my own 
&mily. And does it not concern you, my£re* 
tbreci, to feel as ii^uch for yoiu-selves as I feel 
ftiryou? Religion, reason, and good policy, 
the authority of God, and the common sense 
•f man, call upoft you to do what you can 
agaiiist the spreading evil of bad examples anrf 
corrupt communications. Vice is an expea* 
sive thing to all tliat practise it, and to til 
that connive at it A wicked parish, willevcf 
be sin idle pariah ; and an idle parish (as men 
m to live by their industry) must be a poor 
piridi ; and the more the poor increase in any 
|[dtMO^ tbe^ iiefwer shoulders are left to bear thj^ 

burthen,^ 
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burthen ; and then some who do not deserve 
it, and have no share in the general corruption^ 
are broken down with the weight of it 

I am sometimes very uneasy when I revolve 
these things in my mind : yet under all these 
difficulties, I have two considerations on 
which to repose myself. I have lived long 
enough in the world to know, that however 
sincerely a man may wish to have every body 
do what is right, he must be content to see 
much evil which he cannot prevent, and to 
hear many falsehoods which he cian never hope 
to silence. If it is his desire to resist prevail- 
ing evils, they will not be imputed to him, 
though he should not succeed : let those look 
to it, who might forward his good intentions 
apd do not. The other consideration, witb 
which I comfort myself, is this, and a very 
common one it is ; that if we cannot do as 
much as we would, we must still be willing^ 
to do as much as we can. If some advaur 
tages are denied to us, others will always be 
left to us. I can instruct the children of my 
parish; I can visit the sick, and comfort 
those who have no comforter but God and 
myself; I can help the poor in some of their 
occasional distresses ; and (with God's be^p) 
I can preach the gospel freely ; and if my la- 
bour^ 
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bours should not prosper here so much a$ 
might be wished, and my evening lectures 
should not be so well attended as when no^ 
velty recommended them, I must then consi- 
der my country as my parish, if it will give 
me leave; I must hope that what I speak 
here, will be better attended to somewhere 
else, and be doing some good, when I can 
speak no longer. In the mean time I shall 
not be discouraged : this sermon may do more 
good than 1 can yet foresee, and may stir up 
some others to be like-minded with myself. 
Godsend it may do so; the advantage will' 
not be to me, but to us all : and as the time 
is approaching, when some yearly regulations 
are to take place, I trust you will all remem- 
Ibel" what has now been said to you. I have 
only to tell you farther, that the time is short; 
and that all worldly interests and worldW con- 
piderations will soon be of no value to any of 
us : but that the zeal we exercise for the ho- 
nour of God, and the benefit of the place iu 
which, we live, will follow us. into the grav^ 
and rise with us again to judgment; when 
they that ff^f^e done good shall go into life ecer^ 
lasting. 



SERMbJT 



SERMON IX. 



YE HAVE THE POOR WITH YOU ALWAYS, AND 
WHENSOEVER YE WILL, YE MAY DO THEM 
• GOOD. MARK XIV, 7. 



T^I^HEN we enquire into the oeconomy 
^ ^ either of the natural or the moral 
world, we are anxious to account for the 
origin of evil ; so in the political world, a like 
queftion may be raised concerning the origin 
of poverty ; how it comes to pass, that, as the 
text asserts, we have the poor pith us always f 
Why could not all men have been bom in the 
same ftation, and lived together on terms of 
equality, like the oaks of the forest, or the 
lillies of the field, or the cattle which feed 
upon a thousand hills ? When we see but a 
little way into the constitution of things, we 
may perplex and distress ourselves with such 

questions : 
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questions : but when we see farther, we shall 
discover, that the general form and condition 
of society in civ ilized states is as much the 
i^pointment of God, as the form and struc* 
tUFC of the human body ; and that the seve* 
ral orders of which it consists, are as neces^ 
sary and useful to each other, and as fiiUy 
display the wisdom of God, as the head of all 
government, and the author of all regularity ; 
as the limbs, and members, and lacuttie% of 
the body demonstrate his power and goodness 
as the Creator of the world. 

Man, without society, would be what the 
world was in its chaos, when it was dark, and 
void, and formless : and He who brought it 
oat of that state, and divided the lights of 
the firmament, the clouds, the air, the waters 
of the ocean, and the fixed body of the earth; 
into their several distinct regions ; hath with 
equal wisdom brought men out of tlicir bar- 
barous state, such as they would be in by 
nature, to be divided into classes, offices, and 
employments ; each in due subordination, tod 
aU serviceable to one another ; for there is no 
plan of Grod's establishing, in which all the 
parts do not work together for the good of 
the whole. 

Two 
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Twa societies were certainly formed under 
God's immediate direction, the common- weaJtfc 
of Israel, and the Christian church ; and in 
neither of these did he set men in a state of 
equality. The apostle St. Paul enforces a 
comparison between the body natural and the 
body ecclesiastical ; shewing how God hath 
tempered all the members together, and that 
those which seem to be more feeble * are neces* 
jQiy to the rest* 

We can all see that the strong are necessary 
to the weak, and the rich to the poor; but 
that the poor are also necessary to the rich, 
does not appear so immediately : yet they cer* 
tainly are so, both in a civil and in a religious 
capacity. Many offices must be performed, 
and much work must be done for the service 
of society, which wiH never be done, either 
by the proud or the indolent, or the effemi- 
nate. It would be as reasonable to expect, 
that those works should be executed by the 
hands of men, which are proper to horses and 
bullocks, appointed by God's providence for 
such ends, and furnished with strength and 
patience to fit them for the bii&iness they were 

♦ I Cor. xii. 22. , 

intended 
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intended to perform. _ So much for the civil 
capacity of men : when we consider them in 
their religious capacity, it appears that they 
have works to do for the service of God, and 
for the benefit of their souls ; as they have 
other works to be performed for the ends of 
common hfe. In human society, men are re- 
lated to one another, and work for one an- 
other ; in religious society, they are all related 
to God, and are to work, in another way, for 
his glory, and the salvation of their own souls ; 
approving themselves, in their several orders 
and degrees, as the subjects of that community, 
of ^ich God is the head, and in which he is 
the only laAvgiver. All have their proper parts 
assigned to them, together witli their p0»per 
stations ; and all are to do their duty in that 
state of life unto which it hath pleased God 
to call them. The poor are to be. contented 
with their lot, as being the appointment of 
God ; and the rich are to be cjreful of the 
poor, as holding of God in trust for that pur- 
pose, and accountable to him as stewards and 
overseers. They could not appnMfe themselves 
to God by giving such an- account, if there 
were no poor. • In such a case, one general 
scheme of selfishness and independence would 

prevail, 
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prevail, useless to man aud disboQOuraUc to 
God. 

It would be easy to shew, that there is per- 
fect justice as well as wisdom in this distribur 
tion of things ; no partiality, no respect of 
persons. The rich have a sort of superiority^ 
which is temporary, transient, and dangei'r 
ous: the poor, with their low statiooi, baye 
health, and safety, and a better disposition tQ 
receive the gospel. Heathens could se^ in 
ancient times, that poverty was the Jchool of 
virtue ; and many of them on that ground| 
affected voluntary poverty, and made an os- 
tentatious shew of their rags. But wbatevcF 
the abuses of Heathens might be^ poverty 
'among Christians is certainly a prepaiatory 
exercise of the mind for the reception of truth, 
and consequently for the belief of the gospeL 
Thus then, we are to make our estimate; tliat 
if the poor are rich in faith, and have laid a 
foundation for eternity, they have nothing to 
complain of: while the rich, on the other 
hand, have no reason to boast of that wealth 
or that honoiir, which will set them never the 
higher in the kingdom of heaven ; and too 
, often disqualifies them for a place there. 
Thus the ways of God are equal, where they 

seeni^ 
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icetn, to us, to be unequal ; and the several 
mrts of society, like the several parts of the 
creation, serve in ^ wonderful manner towstrd 
the comqion good. 

By a sort of writers, who call themselves 
DAoral philosophers, I have seen it lamented 
that there is such a thing in the world as ej^ 
ffhishe property : and they think it a great 
pity that this evil cannot be prevented. But 
the poor, considered as a link in the chain of 
society, are of God's making ; ^pd, to speak 
in the language of an' apostle, the foolishness 
ffGodis^iser thanmen"*; that is, the ways 
of God, which seem most exceptionable, are 
BO only because they are superior to our wisr 
dom, and higher thaii our thoughts. They 
who would make a better religion than God 
hath revealed, are tempted by their vanity to 
expose the shallowness of their reason : and 
the case is the same with those, who would' 
alter that form of society which God hath 
prdained, and mend it ; as if Providence had 
committed a mistake, where it has given us a 
demonstration of infinite wisdom and goodi- 
ness. All this arises from an affection tOr 
lizard high things^ and an indisposition to 

t I Cor. i. 25. 
ypL. VI. ' 9 condcT 
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condescend to men of low estate.- Such is 
the error of man's imagination, that it al- 
ways inclines to the side of piide and haughti- 
ness, the first sin that was infused- by the au-* 
thor and father of piide, . As the worldly- 
minded Jew could »ecj nothing wooderftil or 
necessary in th^. story of Bethlehem, aod the 
manger, aiid the shepherds ; so the haughty 
philosopher thinks the world woqtd do. better, 
if there were nothing lew in buwan,life« nor 
anything higher than himself; ,afi if the crea- 
tion could be improved, by takiog the sun, 
moon, stars, air, earth, and watery and stir- 
ring them all together into one horizontal 
miscellany. If there had been no poor in 
the world, Christ could not have submitted to 
that state which >vas necessary to our salva- 
tion. He was born in poverty ; of parent^ 
not thought good enough to be provided M'ith 
. room in a common inn, but shut out to make 
room for their betters, and lodge with beasts 
in a stable. Let us not wonder that the con- 
templation of this history of our Saviour's 
birth inspired many saints and hermits with 
the love of poverty. IF all men were duly 
affictcd by it, and compared it properly with 
their own unMortliiness, the proud M^ould lay 
aside their plumes, the ambitious would be 

ashamed 
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lishamed of their popularity, and kings woul^ 
throw down their crowns ai^d scepters to the 
earth: 

From the foregoing considerations, it ap- 
pears to be a part in the plan of Divine Pro- 
vidence that we should hence the poor akoaya 
with us. To this plan the social laws of God 
are accommodated, which prescribe condescen- 
sion, compassion and almsgiving on the one 
9tde; coatentmeat, industry, find submission 
on t^e other. Without this, thp moral g<>- 
vemment of God, and the social duties of 
man, would have been impenfect ; md it does 
nG(t appear how the scheme of our sMvation, 
by the birth and humiliation of Jesujs Christy 
could have taken effect We have, therefore, 
every reason to conclude, that what Uy in thiji 
liespect, i^rig*^/; andthat the poor do not exist 
by accident, but by preordination. 

If this doctrine is important enough in it- 
self to merit our serious meditation, it is still 
more so in the uses we are to make of it. The 
goodness of God could, and if it had been 
best, would have prevented, the wants of the 
poor ; but now we see a reason why he did 
not The poor have their wants, that th^ 
rich may be blessed with the opportunity of 
relieving them : a duty very earnestly enjoined 
o 2 in 
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m many places of the scripture, and suppofed 
in those words of the text — whensoever ye zviU 
ye may do them good. Too many have the 
ability without the will to do them good; 
others say, they are sure they should have the 
will, if thty had the ability. But this will ii 
amongst the other gifts of God, and is always 
most to be depended upon when it arises 
from a religious principle. It is then neither 
subject to be defiled by vanity and hypocrisy, 
HOT defeated by capricious humoui' and parti* 
ality. 

I do not mean to move you with an afflicts 
ing representation of the evils of poverty ; I 
wbuld rather apply myself to your reason and 
your consciences than to your imaginations ; 
but my subject obliges me to mention them ; 
because it requires me to shew how, and in 
what respects, we are to do the poor good ac* 
cording to their wants ; after which, I shall 
endeavour to inforce the obligations we arc 
uader, and the encouragement we have to re^ 
lieve them. 

It is a common observation, that one half 
of the world knows but little what the other 
half is doing and suffering. While the licen- 
tiousness of the rich is studying how to pro- 
voke appetite with vaiiety ; thcj^oor are either 

half. 
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half-filled, or satisfied with what' the delicate 
would disdain to feed upon. While indo- 
lence is enjoying its ease, and proud of the 
contemptible privilege of having nothing to 
do; they are seeking bitter bread by severe 
labour. Their occupations expose them to 
all the varieties of the. weather; at noon day 
&ey are wasted with the heat, and at night 
they are wetted with the dew d^ beavem 
While others ar^ spending their precious hours 
in a vain and fruitless adorning of their per^- 
sons, they are too frequently exposing them- 
selves to the air when they are heated with 
hard labour ; and thence are subject to pains 
ih their joints, stiffness in their limbs, and 
premature old age and decrepitude. Other 
hardships are brought upon them by the con^ 
tempt and oppression of their superiors ; I will 
not call such people their betters. Some men 
carry themselves with a lofty air toward the 
poor, as if they were of some lower species (tf 
animals: and as if contempt were not sufti'-i- 
ent, others proceed to injury and oppression ; 
nor are there wanting those who are said to 
prind the faces of the poor^; that is, who are 
jnean enough to make a property of them ; 

3 extorting 
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extorting unjust and paltry gains otxi of. a; 
poor man who has nothing to part with ; nch 
thing but what is necessary to his life and 
being : so that their attempt has as little sense 
find as little mitrCy in it, as if they were to 
gririd off something from the skin and the 
jBfesh of his face- 
But the greatest wants of the poor, and 
those which I atn directed by the present oc- 
casion chifefly to insist upon, arise from their 
igtibrftnce, slnd their inability to procure ne- 
cfeissary instruction. Whatever they may suf- 
fer frbm their bodily wants, the Wants of the 
itiihd hr6 of much greater consequence. It 
lis 6ne privil^e of the rich, that they have it 
in thfeir power to cultivate their understand- 
ings ; though m^ny of them neglect it, and 
iare weak enough to think their wealth a sub- 
ftlitute for education and improvement But 
the poor, without the assistance of the richj 
have no such opportunity. Some of them 
are, and some are not sensible of their loss ; 
but it is very great to all those, who, for want 
of timely instruction, are not able to read the 
word of God. When we meet with a poor 
family, in which neither the father nor the 
mother is able to read, what a prospect is 
there before the children of such parents ! If 
6 many 
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jDoany.fliU ^ prey to vice, who have been well 
taught in their childhood, what must l>ecome 
ot] those who are left to their natural igno- 
rance? VVe are all sensible, that bodily blind- 
4ies3 is a miserable defect; but certainly igno- 
(Wnce, which i$ the blindness of the soul, is 
;much wor^ie ; because k is more dangerous to 
fall into a profligate course of lite, than into 
a pit ; and worse to lose the soul, than to 
.bruise the limbs: and when ignorance is led 
hy passion, the blind leading, the bli/fd, what 
-bat ruin can be expected to the mind and 
manners? 

The poor, who with, their children are in a 
|ilace where they may have them taught mr 
•^KHhing, and despise or neglect the oppor- 
tunity, will have both their own ignorance 
lawl that of their children to answer ton God 
.18 said to jhave winked at the ignorance of the 
heathen worlds because it*is not expected tliat 
jtten should see in the dark : but such igno- 
.rance, as maybe preventtd, and is not, wi 1 
be considered as a love of darkness. We think 
;tt a very prep<isterous passion, when a white 
'inhabitant t)f Europe falls in love with a black 
: savage; but it is more unaccountable that a 
^ChristiaUp /who is born among the children of 
■2iS^» abwkl bje &ud of that igi^^uge^^ which 
, , o4 was 
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Vas the misfortune and curse of the heatheil 
worldi 

Now we have taken a prospect df th^ 
fevils, let us consider the obligations we arfe 
under to find a. remedy for them* And the 
first obligation is that of gratitude; when we 
itmcmber our own dependence upon God) 
and the blessings we receive from his bountyi 
If we have any portion among the good 
things of this life^ it is he who gmtk us atl 
things richly to enjoy; and the offerings wfe 
jsiake out of what we liave are so many ac^ 
khowledgfements thai we have nothing but 
\yhkt we hav^ received. All the beasts ff^ thi 
J^resty says he, nre mine^ and so are the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. No sacrifice therefore 
could be ofiered to God under the law, biit 
of that which was already his own; And the 
case is the same now : Gbd is the real pro- 
prietor of all things ; the 0rth is the tjortfs 
nnd the fulness thereof: so that we can make 
no return to God, but of that which was hi$ 
own before; 

The obligatioii i^e are Uhder to do this, is 
further evident on a principle of distributive 
justice. That inequality of possession, which 
is both wise and necessary, does not proceed 
from tiny respect to particular {>er50ns ijor the 

merciei 
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ffiercies of God dre (wcr all his works ; but God 
has been pleased to put the allowance of one 
man into the hands of another, for a trial 
ttf his virtue ; so that the rich are guilty of 
fraud and injustice if they either keep it, ot 
bestow it wantonly upon thtemselves. JVith* 
hold net goody saith the wise pan, from them 
to whom it is </e/e*; as if charity were not a 
gift, but a debt. As such it is spoken of iti 
the New Testaments Charge them that art 
tick — that they be ready to distribute^ xtnlling' 
to communicate; the original means, willing 
to make that common^ \vhich God intended to 
be so; at teast, amongst the household of 
feith} in which they that have most ar6 
stewards for the re^t 

But our obligations as Christians is plainest 
t^aU from this consideration ; that God doth 
iiot require Us ta do any thing for the poor, 
but what he himself hath done' for us, in a 
Bcnse injSnitely superior. If he commands us 
to visit them, he himself, as the day-spring 
from on high, hath visited us: If he com*- 
mands us to give bread to the hungry, he 
iiimself hath given to us the bread of life. 
Who is it that commands us to clothe the 

* Prow iiL «7> 
^ ^ toeked^ 
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naked, but he who hath put the best rct^iipon 
his returning prodigal, and clothed us with 
the garments of his own righteousness, which 
•hall never decay? as a sign of which, the 
clothes of his pe6ple did neither wear out nor 
Waic old, neither their shoes upon their feet, 
in their journey through the wilderness. Who 
is it that expects we should teach the igno- 
rant, l>ut he who hath taught us by his holy 
word, opening to us all the treasures of wisdom 
und knmvtedg^y and giving light to them that 
git in darkness? Few exiiortations will be 
wanting to those who believe these things^ 
and are sensible of their own obligations to 
God as the Saviour of sinners : the love of 
God is already shed abroad in their hearts, 
and charity to man will be the fruit of it. 
Happy are they who act on such liberals and 
sublime principles : it is their pleasure, as 
well as their honour to be doi.)g good. Far 
from looking with an evil eye upon their poor 
' brethren, they rejoice that there are any poor 
to be relieved ; they would never wish to be 
without them ; and they are thankful for the 
opi ortunity of assisting them ; and if the popr 
do not look for them, they look for the poor. 

But besides the obligations which arise 
frcm the consideratxn iif wl a'^ is jast, we 
iue enccuraged to do good to the poor fiom 

the 
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the expectation of future blessings. Anil 
here let me observe, that no kind of charity 
AiliJWers better in this world than that which 
provides for the teaching of the children of 
the poor. It shews them the way, and it 
^ves them the power of becoming useful 
irtembers of society; it introduces them to the 
knowledge of God's holy will and command- 
tnents; it sets before them the reasons, the 
iheasures, the rewards of those duties, by 
means of which they are to prosper now, 
and be happy hereafter. Superior talents, 
with good principles, may la^vfully raise the 
poor above the level of their birth; but it 
cannot be expected that this should happen, 
without the advantage of an early education. 
1 have known some instances of poor children, 
who have att?iined to credit and affluence, 
by the help of that learning, which they ob- 
tained from the hand of charity ; and who 
lived to make returns of gratitude to the 
persons fi*om Avhom they had received it. 
Where the seed of instruction has fallen into 
■a prdper soil, there have undoubtedly been 
many examples of the same kind, which never 
came to the knowledge of myself, or of any 
that are here present But with all this, we 
;gire to consider, that if a charitable education 
* ^' should 
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Ihould never raise them to wealth, it may do 
ilipre ; it may be the saving of their souls x 
and though the effect in this case is not 
iM) conspicuous as if it mended their fortune^ 
it may be of greater value, though but little 
heard of; for tjie advancements of piety are 
secret and silent, and better known to God 
than to man. 

This is an encouragement which relates 
only to therfi that receive: they who are the 
givers have something higher to expect ; and 
the case is stated to us in siich a manner as 
is well Avorthy of our attention. He 4hat 
hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord^ 
and that which he hath given will he pay him 
again*. To the charitable man the proprietor 
of heaven and earth is a debtor, and will 
assuredly pay him in another life, and proba^ 
bly in this also. There are some sins which 
meet M'ith their punishment even in this 
World; I look upon the oppression of the poor 
to be of that number: therefore by parity of 
reason, the same attention of Providence 
which punishes some, will reward others ; espe- 
cially as the author of all good is more ready 
^9 bless than to afflict. He does the one 

♦ Proy. xix. 17. 

unwillingly i 
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unwitiingly; the other is the natural fruit of 
that mercy which is over all his works. 

So much for this world: but when the 
great day of retribution shall come, then our 
blessed Saviour will consider himself as the 
object of what we have done to his paor 
brethren. I was an hungered, says hcj and 
ye gave me meat : / was thirsty and ye gave 
me drink ; / was naked and ye clothed me *. 
When he was manifested in the flesh, he 
joined the party of the poor, not of the ricli 
nor honourable. We are all ready to own ^ 
him under the majestic part of his character ; 
for hiiman vanity loves to attach itself to 
what is great and splendid : but this is the 
trial of our affection ; whether we can con* 
descend to him as the advocate and brother 
of the poor ; whether we can make ourselveg 
poor with him, who was poor with us ; who 
Mibmitted to the condition of a servant^ that 
he might bring down the pride of man, and 
prepare him for exaltation by self-abasement; 
the hardest, and therefore the greatest of all 
the christian virtues. 

Upon the whole, in order to fulfil the duty 
which is due from the rich to the poor, it is 

* Matth. XXV. 3j, 

good 
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good that there should he a natural tenderness 
of the mind, which makes it susceptible of 
what is called compassion ; which, if it is not 
a virtue of itself, is nearly allied to it; it 
is the soil of virtue, and a rich one toa, on 
which many excellent fruits may grow. Did 
not I weep, says Job, for him that wffs m 
trouble ? ^ was not my soul grieved for the 
poor^ ? 

To this disposition we are to add the dt)U- 
gations of gratitude, and justice, with tfee.ei^* 
couragement arising from the hope of a bl^^Sr 
ing upon us in this world, and the n^Xt. 
But if all these considerations shosuld be inr 
sufficient, there remains one morey which i^ 
the fear of punishment, and a$ it is ui;ged in 
the book of Job, with all the vehemence and 
zeal of a godly mind, it seems irresistible: If 
I have xvitk'held from the poor their desire — If 
I have eaten my morsel myself alone — If I bace 
seen any perish for zcant of clothing — If I have 
lift up my hand against the fatherless ; then let 
mine arm fall from my shoulder-blade, and let 
mine arm be broken from the bone :for destruc^ 
tlon from God was a terror to me, and by 
reason of his highness I could 7iot endure f. 

* Job XXX. 25, + Job xxxi. 16, &c. 

He 
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He means, that God will destroy those who 
can bear to see otliers destroyed ; and that 
this consideration had raised a terror in his 
mind which he could never resist. The same 
sentiment is more forcibly expressed in another 
place ; where, on a supposition of any neglect 
in this matter, be asks, what theu shall I do 
when God riseth up? and when he visitetk 
what shall I answer him ? To some of his 
servants God hath copimitte<;l more, to others 
less : to all will he come at last, and enquire 
how that which he committed hath been dis- 
posed of. Every man is now to considei^ 
what answer he shall then give: and what 
will become of him if he should have no 
answer! Better would it be to suffer all the 
evils of poverty in this life, than Xo staiid 
speechless in the great day of our final account 
If this one consideration is duly weighed^ 
we shall want no farther instruction in the 
duty of this day : we shall never see the j^cmv 
without being wUling to do them good. 
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9LBSSED IS HE THAT CONSIDERETH THE J?.OQ\ 

. AND KEEI>Y; THE LORD SI^ALL pELI^yER ^I^ 

IN THE TIM£ OF TROyBL^. PSALM XLI. 1. . 

TPO consider the poor, in the common ac-s 
captation of the phrase, is to give then) 
something for the relief of their wants : but 
he only can be said to consider the poor in 
the true sense, who relieves them in conse^ 
quence of having meditated on their coiv 
dition, and his own duty. When the nature 
of the case hath been duly considered, fe>Y 
words will be wanting to enforce the practice 
pf relieving the poor. 

Poverty passes for a frightful subject, and 
the poor (especially in these times) for a troq-? 

bieaoipe 
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blesoine class of people : but great mstructioti 
may be derived ; and, I hope, some rational 
eatertainment together with it, from a con- 
sideration of what I must call the theory of 
paotrty. 

When we meditate upon this subject^ wa 
discover, that poverty doth nofe appear in the 
world by accident, but by the pre-ordinatiou 
of God. For, first, inequality of condition 
amongst mankind is absolutely necessary in a 
itEitiB of civilization. Many things must be 
done for the common good, which will never 
bd done by the proud, the indolent, or the 
effeminate. They who can live without their 
01*11 labour, (which, by the way, is no very 
great privilege) cannot live without the labour 
of others ; as the head and the eyes cannot 
execute their own designs without the assist- 
ance of the handis and the feet. The same 
divine wisdom which hath tempered the body 
together, and made some of the parts subser- 
vient and necessary to others, hath appointed 
the like subordination in the political body oi 
men in society. 

But inequality amongst men is farther ne- 
cessary for moral reasons. By being placed 
in ^Mferent stations, men are called to the ex- 
ercise of diffei'ent duties : the poor to the duty 

vol* vi. p of 
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of submission ; the rich to the duty of com- 
passion. The rich are to be served by the 
poor, and the poor are to be protected and 
relieved by the rich. Unless there were want 
in some, God could not be served by the 
bounty of others. Nothing can be more 
evident, than that some are entrusted by Pro- 
vidence to take care of others. And hence 
we infer, that if they assume an exclusive 
right to what they have, they are contradict- 
ing the designs of Heaven ; and that a want 
of charity is a breach of trust; an offence 
which, under certain circumstances, may be 
more base and sinful than robbery itself. 
*^ Charge them who are rich," saith the 
apostle. It is not said, admonish and per- 
suade, as if they were at liberty ; but give it 
in cliai-ge, as a iimtter of indispensable duty 
and justice. We hold it to be a great sin, 
when a servant defrauds his master, or wasteth 
his goods : But the very same sin is com- 
mitted, with many aggravations, when the 
rich waste upon their own pride or pleasure 
that superfluity, which was put into their 
hands, that they miglvt supply what is left 
wanting to others. God is the common 
master of all ; their goods are his goods ; and if 
Ihese are misapplied or wasted by some of \m 

servants. 
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servants^ other seniints of the same master 
will be suffering under the fraud ; for which, 
they who are guilty of it, will be called to 
account, when the day of reckoning shall 
come. 

To rectify that inequality which Provi- 
dence petmits for the wisest ends, the primi- 
tive Christians cast all their property into a 
common stock, out of which an equal distri- 
bution was made, as every man had need. 
None could be idle ; none could be extrava- 
gant; none could be drunkards or profligates: 
if they did not work, it was the apostolical 
rule that they should not eat; and none could 
hope to obtain any allowance for the support 
of their vices. Let every Christian ask him- 
self, whetherr if it were now required^ he 
could submit to this charitable regulation ; or, 
whether the proposal would send him away 
sorrowful? Out of the apostolical fimd, a 
society of devout widows were provided for, 
who employed themselves in all works of 
charity; such as those of making garments to 
clothe the poor, distributing the alms of the 
church, and assisting in the service of God. 
Silch an institution cannot take place in these 
days ; but the lawVill be in force to the end 
;. p 2 of 
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of the ^vorld, that the strong should uphold 
the weak, and the rich relieve the pocMr* 

It may seem to u», upon a superficif^l view; 
that Providence hath been partial in distribut-^ 
ing the good things of this world, and hath 
made some happy and others mis^^abl^ by 
their birth and station. But when tiie advan« 
tages and disadvantages are laid together, we 
shall find, that the w^ys of God are just and 
equal toward all men- Rich pen^na ai^ 
tempted, in consideration of their wealthy Xfs^ 
be proud, insolent, and wasteful ; to trust ia 
this world, and to be forgetful af Ood: teid 
hence we are told, that but few ^f them ai« 
fit for the kingdom of heaven. The poor, 
vmder all their present disadvantages* are 
more frequently blessed with an humbie mind, 
and look up to God for that happiness which 
they do not find here : therefore Jesus Christ, 
when he preached the Gospel, chose the poor 
for his hearers : while those of higher life and 
prouder education had no respect to his 
person, and were only hurt by his doctrines. 
. By the reception of the gospel, the poor are 
^nade rich in faiths and so have nothing to 
complain of; and the rich have but little rea* 
son to boast of a very perilous situation. 

Upon 
5 
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Upon the whole, the rich and the poor 
iare necessary to one another; the difference 
l>etween them is agreeable to the designs of 
Gckl's providence and his moral government 
of the world ; and when the account is ba- 
lancedy all is just and equal. If there were 
no poor, there could be no alms : if all were 
equal, a spirit of independence and selfishness 
would prevail, which is most hateful to God. 
Every man would then Vvce to himself^ which 
no man ought to do ; and he would also die 
unto inmself; none would want him ; none 
would miss him. How far better is it, that 
there should be the generous feelings of hu- 
manity on the one side, and an humble de- 
pendence on the other. 

But besides all the foregoing considerations, 
the condition of poverty was necessary to the 
humiliation of Jesus Christ. The Saviour of 
mankind was to visit a world corrupted with 
pride, and lost in sin : he therefore toak upon 
himself that state of poverty, which was satis- 
factory to God, and exemplary to man. He 
that was rich in heaven, became poor on earth 
for our sakes, and took the form of a servant^ * 
the lowest condition of Kfe. While the foxes 
had holes, and the birds of the air nests, he 
had not where to lay his head. While he fed 
P 3 hungry 
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hungry multitudes by a miracle, he uras him- 
self dependent on the liberality of those who 
ministered unto him. So noble and divine 
was this voluntary poverty of the Son of God, 
that many have been in love with poverty, 
and have taken it upon themselves for his 
sake ; leading a life of obscurity and absti*e 
iience, while the world was not worthy of 
their virtues. And where is the mighty dif-t 
ference ? So short is the time of man, that the 
distinctions of this world are but shadows; 
his great object is to get safe to heafven ; and 
he may make bis way more safely in poyeyty 
than in riches. What is salvation but an 
escape from shipwreck? and he who swims 
naked and unprovided, is more iikely to reacli 
the heavenly shore, 

Poverty, in itself, is a low thing ; but you 
see it is a great subject. However, it is time, 
now, to leave our contemplations, and. proceed 
to the duty of relieving the poor. 

The things necessary to man's natural life^ 
are meat, drink, and cloathing ; to his civil 
or social life, knqvvledge and learning ; to his 
spiritual life, the faith, hope, and charity of a 
Christian. Therefore, the three great evils of 
poverty, are hunger, and nakedness, and 
ignorance ; and consequently the three great 

\ifOi;k4 
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works of charity corresponding thereto, are 
the feeding, the cloathing, and the teaching 
of the poor. 

That it is a good work to feed the hungry, 
and to clothe the naked, is universally 
allowed; and the sight is pleasant, which 
we have now before us, of such decency and 
' comfort in so many children of the poor. It 
is pleasing to us all : but it must be so in a 
more especial manner to their benefactors, 
who have a nearer interest in the case. Tlius 
far, then, we are all agreedj that it is good to 
feed the hungry, and clothe the naked : but 
I have heard it questioned, whether it be ex- 
pedient or charitable to teach the poor. You 
may be surprised at this ; but I can assure you 
it is very true ; and the arguments by which 
the objection is supported, are these; viz. 
that learning tends to lift the poor out of their 
sphere, or tempts them to affect things 
above their station ; and, which is worst of 
all, gives them ability to do that mischief in 
society, which they could not have done, if 
they had been left to their own ignorance. 
The objection against any thing good, which 
is drawn from the possibility of its being 
abused, is the weakest as w^U as the most 
common ; for all things in this life are abused ; 
p 4 and 
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and if we were to drop them one after another 
on that account, we should have nothing 
left. In the present subject, all arguments* 
against the teaching of the poor may be 
answered on this one consideration, that God 
hath given to man a revelation in ipriting ; 
it must therefore be good for man to read. 
But how shall the poor read, unless they are 
taught? and if they capnot pay for their owa 
teaching, others must pay for it who can 
aiFord it better; and in so doing, they are 
undoubtedly fulfilling the will of God. If 
learning enables the poor to raise themselves 
above their station, in God's name, let thenv. 
do it, if they can : the pen of business is a 
more innocent and useful instrument than the 
sword of war, by which so piany have raised 
themselves from a low station to wealth and 
honours. If learning disposes the poor tq. 
be discontented with their condition, it ought 
not to do so, because the remedy goes with 
the temptation. When they are taught to 
write and read, they receive religious instruc- 
tion at the same time ; they are taught, that 
their duty is to be done in that state of lif^ 
to which God hath called them; and they may 
thence infer, that discontent is an act of re-> 
bellion against his Providence; and will forfeit 
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his favour, the' loss of which is worse than 
death. In an age, when vain and corrupt- 
ing publications abound without any restraint, 
reading may be a dangerous employment; 
and many, who read only to amuse the ima* 
gination, have read themselves into idleness 
and beggary. I have heard of a mother, 
who hath gone into a workhouse with a novel 
in her hands, followed by a family of poor 
ragged children. But then, reading is not 
taught with this view : for there is the reading 
of wisdom, and the reading of folly ; and they 
are at their liberty to take the one, or the 
other. Life and death are set before all, as 
the two trees were planted for the trial of our 
first parents in Paradise ; and if some are so 
infatuated by passion as to make choice of 
death, many will prefer the worst sort of 
reading; 'such as will corrupt the mind, as 
surely as death corrupts the body. But this 
danger ought to be no discouragement: it 
proves nothing, but that good, by an abuse of 
it, may be turned into evil; and that the 
world abounds with temptations to sin. 

But now, if some are disposed to plead 
against learning from the possible danger of 
it; it is but fair, that they should consider 
bow the case stands with ignorance. There 

the 
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the danger is certain. Leave nature to itself 
say some, and it will go right ; but, that I 
deny. Leave the land to itself, and see what 
will happen; you wilt soon find it covered 
with weeds; and the stronger the soil, the 
fouler it will grow, if it is neglected. It is 
thus with the heart of man ; which must be 
cultivated, and sown with good seed, before 
any fruits can be gathered from it : and by 
neglect, the weeds of nature become so deeply 
rooted, that nothing but a miracle of grace 
can extract them. In the account which is 
given of felons and malefactors, or which 
they have given of themselves, I never heard 
of one that imputed his ruin to his learning; 
but of numbers who have laid it wholly to 
their ignorance; which ignorance proceeded 
either from the want of instruction, or their 
own indisposition to receive it. Some were 
neglected by bad parents ; some had no 
teachers; others had them, and ran away 
from them, because they were idle and ill dis- 
posed ; as if there were a mutual antipathy 
between vice and learning. 

The profligacy of the lowest order of 
people, in this age and nation, hath of late 
become so alarming to the public, (who 
know not what cause to ascribe it to, but 

to 
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to a general want of teaching) that Sunday 
schools have lately arisen out of the evil, as 
the most promising remedy; and I trust in 
God, we shall, in a few years, see the be- 
nefit of them. They nmst tend to remove 
that ignorance of the common people, which 
hath, of late years, so filled our gaols, and 
occasioned such numberless executions. A 
worthy clergyman who had attended an un- 
happy criminal, lately condemned and ex- 
ecuted for a shocking murder, told me he 
found him in total ignorance : he had never 
been, to his own knowledge, within a church 
$ince be was baptized there ; and seemed to 
have no sense of God or the devil, but such 
^ had been collected from the oaths and 
curses of his wicked companions. This poor 
wretch, roused into a little sensibility by an 
approaching execution, had the elements of 
his catechism to learn, when he was going 
out of the world. This man is but the pattern 
of multitudes, who conae daily, by the same 
way, to the same end. Upon the whole, if 
knowledge doth harm, it is by accident^ and 
contrary to its nature : but ignorance destroys 
by necessary consequence ; and therefore it is 
both wise and charitable to promote the 
teaching of the poor. 

That 
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That this teaching may have the better ef- 
fect, 1 must address myself in a few words to 
the children, who are supported by the charity 
of this day. If then the benefits of instruc* 
tion are so apparent, it is your duty to value 
it accordingly, and receive it with attention 
and patience. Learning of every kind is the 
work of time; it comes by little and little, 
and more slowly to some than to others ; but 
all must be improved by, patience and perse* 
verance. Remember how the grain, which 
the poor claim, as their portion from the rich, 
at this season of the year, is gathered up by 
single ears, for whichthey are patiently stoop- 
ing all the day long, till they are wetted with 
the dew of heaven. We have seen the fields 
overspread with children at this employment ; 
their parents encouraging them, and setting 
them the example. The fruits of learning, 
which you are gathering at school, are far 
more valuable and lasting: gather them there- 
fore, with the like perseverance, atid you will 
find at length, that as the single ears of the 
field rise insensibly to a burthen as large as 
you can bear ; so will your learning increase 
in a few years to such a stock, as will be suf- 
ficient to carry you through the business of 
this world to a better. 

Above 
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Above all, when you learn to read and 
write, learn to pray. Think how many fall 
into sin and misery, and the displeasure of 
God, because they were never taught to pray, 
or, because they would never learn. To walk 
without prayer, is to walk without God ; and 
bow miserable must that be in a world of sucU 
danger ! If the righteous man, who lifteth up 
his eyes unto the everlasting hills, and prayeth 
daily for the help and protection of God, is 
scarcely saocdy and escapes as a brand plucked 
out (f the fire ; what must become of those, 
who never pray at all? If we wrestle against 
principalities and powers, for which we are not 
a match ; what must be the fate of those who 
have no helper ? The poor and friendless or- 
phan is in a hopeful state, when compared 
with the soul that has lost the presence of its 
heavenly Father, and, while it is under the 
weakness and poverty of nature, and the de- 
ceitfulness of sin, is left to the malice of its 
spiritual enemies. Make it, therefore, the 
first and the main business of your lives, to 
engage the power and goodness of God on 
your side, by learning to call upon him at all 
tmeSj as your catechism directs, by diligeut 
prayer. We have a promise, that , whosoever 
cometh to God by the prayer of faith, shall 
" not be cast out : but, he who doth not pray^ 

casteth 
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casteth out himself; and«ta such all evil must 
follow of course, both in this world and the 
next. 

This is a reflection which equally concerns 
US all ; and brings us back to the duty of the 
text, and the^ promise which attends it If 
God be for us, saith the apostle, who can be 
against us? and if God be against us, who, 
or what, can be for us, to do us any good ? 
What will all the power, honour, and wealth 
of this world signify to that man, to whom 
the great God of heaven and earth is no 
friend ? and if the indevout, who never pray, 
have no title to his favour, the unmerciful 
shall pray in vain : they never listened to the 
prayers and wants of others ; and so their 
own prayers shall be fruitless. But, on the 
other hand, how blessed is he that considereth 
the poor and needy ; the Lord shall deliver him 
in the time of trouble. 

Blessedness^ as the term is applied in the 
scripture, and particularly in the Psalms, de- 
notes the happiness of man living under the 
approbation and favour of God, and taking 
pleasure in the way of his commandments. 
Such is the state of the blessed man in the 
first psalm : he is happy in himself, and his 
ways are prospered upon the earth. There is 

a farther 
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a farther blessedness in peace of conscience 
under a sense . of the forgiveness of sin ; as it 
is said, Blessed is the man to whom the Lord 
mil not impute sin. 

It is certainly one of the first blessings in this 
life, to be able and willing to relieve the wants 
of the poor ; not only, for the prospect of 
future good, but the enjoyment of present 
pleasure. For is it not a blessed privilege in 
the divine nature, that it can distribute to 
the wants of all, and^^ their hearts withjood 
and gladness ? and can it be otherwise than a 
blessedness in man, when he partakes of the 
blessedness of God ? Here pleasure and duty 
go together ; and, doubtless, there are many 
good hearts which feel in themselves the bles* 
sedness pronounced upon them in the text. 
Man can be like unto God in no capacity so 
much as in that of being glad to distribute : 
and to this likeness we may aspire without 
ambition. In fact, we are commanded to 
propose God himself as a pattern to us. " Be 
ye perfect," saith our blessed Saviour, *' even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.*' 
Not perfect in wisdom, or power, or purity, 
but in goodness : distribute with kindness, 
and do good to all without partiality, even as 
He maketh his sun to rise^ and sendeth his rain^ 

on 
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on thejast^ and on the unjiMf^ It i$ said of 
kings and magistrates, that they are gods^ 
though they shall die like men : and Moses 
"was made a God unto Pharaohy with authority 
to execute vengeance on a proud prince, and 
a wicked people. This office we are not to 
desire; nor did Moses desire it: he was the 
meekest of men in hi^ temper, and therefore 
God chose him as a fit instrument for the in- 
flicting of his judgments ; who could drive 
the furious blast with calmness and serenity* 
He is tlie proper minister of vengeance, who 
can execute it without wrath. Our blessed 
Saviour, to whom all judgment is committed^ 
was the mildest and the most lowly in his 
conversation upon earth. In this capacity of 
a judge, we are not called to imitate him : 
but all may go about doing good; and they 
who can do the most good, have the most 
pleasure within their power. 

But there is now another sort of blessednesjl 
(and that more valuable to lis in our present 
state) to which he shall be entitled, who con- 
sidereth tlie poor and needy ; — the Lord shall 
deliver liiju in the time of trouble. 

In the (lays of youth, we are thoughtless 
and forgetful ; in the days of prosperity, we 
arc high-spirited and presumptuous ; but the 

time 
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time of sorrow must overtake those who least 
think of it ; and there are troubles in store, 
by which the highest minds shall be brought 
low, and the stoutest hearts shall be made to 
tremble. Then to find deliverance from the 
Lord, is the greatest blessedness of man ; and 
consequently to secure it before hand, by 
shewing mercy to the poor, must be his 
greatest wisdom. Wealth being so often 
abused as a root of evil, is Called the Main* 
mon of unrighteousness ; but by this wise ap- 
plication of it, we may provide to ourselves 
a sure friend in the day of our distress. 

The troubles of man's mind are as many 
and as various as the diseases of his body, so 
that it were vain to number them t but there 
are some in particular, under which you must 
all see, that we can expect no deliverance but 
from God. There are cares and disappoint- 
ments, brought upon us sometimes ty our 
own oversights, sometimes by the pei'verse- 
ness and treachery qf others, from which no- 
thing can extricate us, but that Providence 
which ruleth over all, and worketh by ways 
.which are secret and unexpected. And by 
some such way shall he be delivered, who hath 
considered others in their necessity. 

VOL. VI. Q There 
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There is another trouble, by which the mind 
is subject to be agitated ; and which is often 
more afflicting than worldly sorrow : I mean 

-^ remorse of conscience under a sense of guilt. 

.Some men, when they have fallen into sin, 

seem to be as easy as they were before. This 

is a dreadful symptom. When a limb feels 

^ no pain from an incision, we know it is in a 
state of mortification ; and ease, in such a 
case, is the forerunner of death. But a mind 
more tender, and of a godly frame, is often 
reduced. to a fearful sense of past sins. Sor- 

.. tow, and shame, and terror seize upon it like 
fiends, and threaten to tear it in pieces. 
Where can it look for deliverance at such a 
time, but to the grace of God, who hath pro- 
mised forgiveness of sin ? Neither the power 
of man, nor the comforts of the world, can 
reach this case. Spiritual griefs must have a 
spiritual remedy ; and that remedy is with the 
great Physician of the soul, who alone can 
heal our sins, and help our infirmities. If he 
is sought at such a time of trojuble, and not 
found, nothing remains but despair, Nvhich is 
the extremity of trouble. Many passages in 
the Psalms are written for the use and sup- 
port of contrite minds, labouring under the 

burthen 
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burthen of their sins : and by the charitable 
they shall not be uttered in vain. They that 
have shewed mercy shall find mercy, and be 
restored to peace of conscience. 

Another time of trouble is the time of sick- 
,ness. The help of God, under this trial, is 
particularly promised to the merciful, in the 
words which follow the text. The Lord shall 
coinfort him when he lieth sick upon his bed : 
thou shalt niake all his bed in his sickness. The 
scripture expresses all things in figure and 
metaphor, with great force and signification. 
. The making of the bed is a relief to the sick, 
and sometimes the only relief they are capable 
of. How easy then must he lie, whose bodily 
sorrows are made lighter by a communication 
of ease and comfort from above ! for an easy 
mind, which is the gift of God, will sustain 
all the infirmities of the body. How fre- 
quently and unexpectedly doth the blessing 
of God raise up the sick, whose life hath 
been despaired of : as it is here said. The Lord 
shall presei've him and keep him alive, that he 
may be blessed upon the earth. But some sick- 
nesss must end in death ; and when that time 
of trouble is approaching; when this world is 
vanishing from our sight, and we are depart- 
ing into the world of spirits ; how inestimable 
Q 2 is 
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is one ray of light from above, to cheer us in 
that hour of darkness ! Who, that duly con- 
siders this in the days of health, would not seU 
all that he hath^ and give to the poor^ to pur- 
chase it ? 

But there is still another occasion of trouble^ 
and that the greatest of all ; when we shall be 
summoned by the trump of judgment to ap- 
pear before the tribunal of Jesus Christ Then 
must the rich and the poor, the weak and the 
powerful, stand naked and helpless before a 
Judge, who is no respecter of persons, but 
will demand an account of every man ; of 
me that Speak, and of you that bear ; and 
reward them all according to their works. 
Who are they that shall be able to stand in 
that fearful day of reckoning? who, but they 
that have distributed of their abundance to 
the poor members of Jesus Christ ? What is 
now done to them, will then be placed by 
him to his own account, as if it were done to 
himself I was naked, saith he, and ye clothed 
me ; sick and in prison^ and ye visited me. To 
the rest, who bestowed their possessions upon 
themselves, and were unmindful of him, and 
of his poor brethren, he saith, Bepart from 
vie, I know you not. 

Think 



\ 
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Think then, all ye that have ability ; think 
what a serious trust is committed to you, and 
what great things depend upon a faithful dis- 
charge of it. We count the rich happy ; we 
labour for wealth; we court popularity; we 
are proud of honours and titles ; but all these 
things will fail us in the time of trouble. No 
man can be accounted happy, but he who 
shall find deliverance fron; God. This deli- 
verance is promised to the charitable man ; 
and the promise of God shall never disappoint 
him. In all the cares and vexations of life ; 
in the temptations of prosperity, and in the 
sorrows of adversity ; in health; and in sick- 
ness ; in the hour of death, and in the day of 
judgment ; i/^y^^rf is he that considereth the 
poor and needy ; the Lord shall deliver him iji 
the time of trouble. 



Q 3 SERMON 



SERMON XL 



NOW CONCERNING THE COLLECTION FOR THE 
SAINTS, A9 I HAVE GIVEN ORDER TO THE 
CHURCHES OF GALATIA EVEN SO DO YE I 

UPON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK, LET EVERY 
ONE OF YOU LAY BY HIM IN STORE^ AS GOD 
HATH PROSPERED HIM. i COR. XVI. I, 2. 



TTENCE we learn, that the custom of 
-■- -*- providing for the wants of necessitous 
Christians by a voluntary ccmtribution, is as 
ancient as Christianity itself. The method 
ordained by the apostle in the churches of 
Galatia, and, by this precept of the text, in 
the church of Corinth also, was to lay by 
something in store weekly, according to the 
abilities of each, and the blessing of God upon 
their affairs j and at stated times, what was 

SO 
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so raised, was collected by the governors of 
the church, and distribution was made as' 
every man had need ; so that in the first ages, 
though there would of course* be many poor 
in the church, because there were people of 
all orders converted to the faith, yet there 
were none without relief If they were sick, 
or under persecution, or any other misfortune:, 
they were the pensioners of the church, and 
their wants were supplied, as the charity and 
prudence of their rulers directed. 

The text seems to call upon me to take a 
review of the modes of making collections for 
the poor, which have prevailed among Chris- 
tians in different ages of the church. The 
subject is edifying in itself, and very interest- 
ig at the time when the poor are supported at 
so enormous an expence ; which shews that 
they are strangely multiplied, and the causes 
of this deserve to be enquired into. 

So great was the zeal of those who first em- 
braced the gospel, that if they were wealthy 
they sold their possessions, and a common 
fund was raised, out of which the ministers of 
the church were maintained, and the poor re- 
lieved at their discretion. 

Though this practice of selling all was really 

and readily observed by many we do not 

Q 4 ' find 
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find it was absolutely commanded. But this 
other custom of laying apart something every 
week was established by a standing order of 
the church, which extended to every member 
of it, according to their several abilities : let 
coery one of you^ says the Apostle, lay by him 
in siore. 

When the chyrch was farther spread, and 
better established, then the ancient rule took 
place amongst the Christians, of giving the 
tenth part of all their increase ; which rule 
had been observed long before the law of 
Moses, and lasted, though with many abuses 
and interruptions, till the times of the gospel, 
when we hear the Pharisee boasting that he 
ga\*s5 tithes of all he possessed. When Cliris-i 
tianity was admitted into this country, the 
sanie practice came with it, \\\\\q\\ prevailed, 
as we learn from the writings of the first ages, 
in all other nations of tlie world. Christians 
gave a tenth part of the increase of their lands 
and chattels, and every article from which 
any gain or profit was derived. In process of 
time, the first hereditary Saxon monarch that 
governed the whole nation of England in 
peace, repeated what had been done in an- 
other form about an hundred years before ; he 
g^ye to the church, by a solemn charter, Math 

the 
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the presence and consent of the Lords and 
Commons, the tithes of the M^hole kingdonl 
for ever, in the year of our Lord 855, and 
offered his charter upon the altar of the great 
church at Westminster, the bishops receiving 
it from his hands on the part of God. The 
piety of succeeding benefactors added many 
lands to the support of the church and religi- 
ous monasteries ; and out of these, churches 
and colleges were built: strangers and tra- 
vellers were entertained ; the poor were all 
fed, or set to work, and the sick received into 
infirmaries and almonries (or amberies) as 
they were then called. I do not pretend to 
say that there was no mixture of superstition 
in these things ; that charity was not carried 
to excess ; and that there were not many ab- 
uses in religious societies. It could not be 
otherwise ; because there never was any good 
in this world, nor ever will be, without a mix- 
ture of evil. In this, however, as a fact, all 
writers agree, that it belonged to the church 
for many hundred years to take care of the 
poor out of their own revenues : and it was 
computed, in former times, that in all the 
parishes of England, taking them one with 
another, one-fourth part of the tithes of the 

parish 
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pariih would, and actually did, maintain the 
poor. 

Till the latterend of the reign^ of Elizabeth^ 
there never was any tax laid upon England as 
a poor's rate. Before the reformation, the 
poor were kept by the clergy, with the volun- 
tary contributions of well disposed people; 
but there was no such thing as a poor's ralte. 
The bishops and clergy of diflFerent kinds, kept 
open hospitality for the benefit of strangers 
and travellers, and the poor of the neighbour- 
hood; and were obliged so to do by their 
'foundations: and it pleased God to bless 
tiiese means to such a degree, that the poor 
were no burthen to the nation: not a* penny 
was imposed upon any lay-man for maintain- 
ing them. But when the sacrilegious en- 
croachments of Popery were confirmed at the 
Reformation, by the alienation of church 
lands, and the clergy were, thereby, impove- 
rished ; the laity who took them did not com- 
ply with the conditions of the tenure. 

Reason and law suggest to us, that they, 
who got the lands of the church, took them 
with the encumbrance that was upon them. 
Out of those lands the poor had been main- 
tained ; therefore, they that took the lands 

should 
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should have taken the poor with them ; and* 
they made a great shew of doing it for a tirae^ 
because that was the pretence with which 
they took them from the clergy : but \yhen 
the fish was taken, the net was laid aside. 

I need not inform you what state we are ia 
at present, when the poor's rates are come to 
such an enormous height throughout the 
kingdom, that about the year 1700 they were 
computed at a million yearly: and from that 
time to this they have been more than doubled;, 
so that thei-e is more than twice as much paid 
to the poor, as is now paid to all the clergy iff 
the kingdom. And in all this expence, there 
is no charity ; no devotion as formerly ; it is 
an irvooluntary payment, forced from us by 
law, and squeezed out of many, who are 
6tter to receive something for their own 
wants, than to contribute to the wants of 
others. 

If there was a time, when one-fourth of 
the tithes was found sufficient to maintain 
the parish-poor, and the revenues of the na- 
tional poor are now twice as great as the re-* 
venues of the church, thence it follows, that 
where they had one poor man we have eight 
throughout the kingdom, that is, 1000 poof 
instead of 125; It may please God still to 

increase 
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increase the poor, till they swallow up the 
rich who devoured them : for I think it re- 
quires no degree of superstition or creduhty to 
see the hand of God in this whole matter. 

Even heathens were persuaded that their 
gods were the avengers of sacrilege ; and if 
it is a certain fact that the poor have increased 
.as the church hath gone down, they who les- 
sened the patrimony of the church brought 
upon us such an evil as might be expected ; 
indeed, such as seems to follow naturally and 
necessarily ; for what a man saweth, that shall 
he also reap : therefore, he that soweth in 
sacrilege must expect to reap in poverty. 
Even in this parish, there is a singTilar con- 
currence of circumstances : and if I speak of 
them, you all know me too well to suspect I 
have any design in it, but that of following 
the order of my subject; which has required 
me to give you a brief and impartial history 
of collections for the poor^ and the nature of 
them in different ages. It is a fact known 
to us all, that in this place, no part of the 
property of the parish is settled upon the ser- 
vice of the church. The rectorial tithes are 
in the possession of a lay impropriator who 
is a papist ; the vicarial are taken by the mi- 
nister of another parish ; and the only certain 

dependence 
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"dependence of a minister is upon benefactions 

- of a modern date from other quarters. So 
< stands the case wjth the church. Now look 

at the poor ; and you will find such a charge 
as occurs but in few parts of the kingdom ; 
for the sum expended annually upon the poor 

- amounts, one year with another, to three 
hundred and fifty pounds; that is, to more 
than one-fourth part of the whole rents of the 
parish. Amongst the rest of our national 
burthens, the single tax upon the land, a new 
imposition, never thought of till within the 
last hundred years, takes more from the landed 
interest, than would, at the time when it was 
imposed, have been sufficient to maintain all 
the poor in the kingdom : and these two 
burthens were neither of them felt by the 
nation while the poor were maintained by the 
church. So many ways has the providence 
of God of shewing us, that he is stronger 
than we are ; and how little they arc like to 
gain in the end, who mix sacrilege with their 
policy, and hope to enrich themselves by any 
act of impiety. 

We can now only lament these things; we 

cannot correct thein. We have no reasKMh to 

think God will be reconciled to natiortilr.'ttp, 

without national restitution ; and the!^ is'fess 

9 hope 
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hope of that every day. Tlie work of Sir 
' Henri/ Spelman *, shewing the manifest judg- 

- ments of God upon the violation of churches 
. and the usurpation of church lands, had its 
' ieifect for a time, in some instances,, but it is 

• now almoft forgotjen. There are, indeed, 

- some other lesser concurring causes, to in- 
vcvease the burthen of the poor, to which pru- 
dence might apply some remedy:- these ^re, 

! first the corruption of morals amongst tlie 
poor; secondly, the indolence of persons of 
V fortune ^/and influence, who take no care of 
-them ; and thirdly, the laying of too many 
r farms together, especially where new enclosures 
have taken place. 

As to the first of these causes, when tlie 
state of the poor was inquired into, at the de- 
sire of government, by a person of great 
eminence for learning, in the year 1697; he 
delivered it, as his opinion, to the Lords Jus- 
tices, that many of our grievances, in regard 
to the poor, arose from the toleration of tip" 

* See the work of Sir Henry Spelman^ De non temerandh 

• Ecclesiis, — A Tract of the Rights due unto Churches. A work 
alarming in its subjed, and unanswerable in its argu- 

_ment: the author of it being equally skilled in law and 
divinity. 

ling 
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ling in public-houses ; drinking spirituous li- 
quors at private shops j and the wandering 
about of idle people, as beggars, without re- 
straint, from their proper par is lies. However 
great these evils might be at the time above- 
mentioned, I fear they grew much worse af- 
terwards. Of late years, indeed, the magis- 
trates have been so sensible of the increase of 
'poverty, from the increase of public-houses, 
that the number of them has been much di- 
minished in many parts of the kingdom ; and 
they are more cautious, than heretofore, in 
granting licences. I am not prepared to give 
you an exact history of the inn and the pub- 
lic-house in England. It seems there were 
no such common sources of corruption ta the 
people, when travellers, in times of greater 
simplicity, were accommodated by charitable 
hospitahty : and, bad as they are by their ma- 
ture, they are become still much worse in 
practice since the common use of spirituous 
liquorSy which is but of the last hundred 
years. 

Another cause of our increasing rates, is 
that want of public spirit^ and that aversion to 
business^ which has prevailed of late years 
amongst our gentry ; who leave the inspec- 
tion of the poor wholly to their inferiors. I 

knew 
8 
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knew a worthy person, of great piety, charity, 
and extensive learning, who was allowed to 
have great judgment in all national concerns, 
and was so well acquainted with the state of 
the poor, that none ever wrote better upon 
the subject than himself It was an observa- 
tion of his, that the rich are under a funda- 
mental error, in supposing that the duty of 
alms-giving is the essential part of the com- 
prehensive duty of charity ; and so their ob- 
ject is rather to remove present misery, than 
to prevent it by encouraging piety, order, and 
good morals. Let gentlemen of fortune, said 
he, give more of their time to the poor, 
though they give less of their money, and 
then we shall have found out the grand se- 
cret for reducing the parish rates : the poor 
would then behave better, and cost less, and 
find themselves much happier than they do 
at present * 



* Paupers at London take collection from many pa- 
rishes, at onee, under false names. A spy is detected in a 
camp, by ordering all the soldiers to their tents ; so these 
impostors might be detected by a muster, or roll.call, of 
all the parishes held at the same time ; and every perfon so 
detected, should receive corporal punishment, and a brand 
of infamy on their forehead. 

To 
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' To these another cause may ftill be added^ 
which has had the unhappy effect of damp* 
ing the industry of the poor, by taking away" 
from them the hope of bettering their condi- 
tion by good management : I mean the selfish 
practice of laying many farms into one, to 
feave trouble and raise more money; whence 
it comes to pass, that labourers have not that 
encouragement to endeavour to advance them^ 
selves and their families as they had formerly : 
in some places there are no small farms left 
for them, and they are not able to take a large 
one ; in consequence of which they grow 
desperate in their poverty ; and even where 
there are small farms, the profits are, in a mari- 
ner, eaten up in many parishes, by burthen* 
some rates and taxes. 

I have now enumerated, to the best of my 
knowledge, and without concealing any part 
of the truth, the several causes which have 
dontributed to increase the number of the 
poor, and to render them so burthensome, 
that they cannot always find a provision ade- 
quate to their wants in times of sickness and 
inability. Societies have, therefore, been 
formed, the members of which undertake, in 
the days of their health, to make a better pro- 
vision for one another, out of a common 

VOL. VI. R stock, 
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stock, than they could expect from the pub- 
lic, if they should ever be reduced to the tie- 
cessity of applying for it. As I heartily ap- 
prove of this design, and have given you my 
sentiments to that effect on former o€ca$ions, 
I shall now add such advice as may promote 
and secure the benefit to all those that are 
concerned in it ; and I know not how to dp 
this more effectually than by enforcing the 
exhortation of the Apostle, that each of yo^ 
iay by him in sto?'e as God hath prospered him. 
For in order to do this, so as to keep up to the 
^ense of the exhortation, he must be 

1. Prudent 'y 2. industrious \ 3. sober; and 
A. honest ; without which, he has no rea3on to 
expect that God will prosper him. 

By prudence, I mean a proper attention to 
his affairs ; which we call oeconomy. It is as 
wicked to waste what God hath bestowed, as 
to deny it to him that is in need ; and for this 
plain reason, because he who wastes what he 
has, will have nothing to give. Prudence In 
Qur affairs is a duty so necessary, that our 
blessed Lord, who was exemplary and instruc- 
tive in his actions, as well as in his words, 
fijeems to have shewn a particular regard to it: 
Gather up the fragments ^which remain, said 
Jie, that nothing be lost: and if he, whose 

word 
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word alone was sufficient to provide for an 
hungry multitude in a wilderness ; if he, I 
say, thought it expedient that we should make 
the most of his gifts, the same rule will oblige 
us to make the most of our own gains, and 
to take care that nothing be lost. It is a sort 
of tempting God, if we expect him to work 
two miracles, when a prudent application of 
one would answer the end. The means' were 
miraculous the first time the multitude were 
fed; but they were natural when the frag- 
ments that had been laid up were distributed. 
It is the care of Providence to put us in a 
way, and do what we cannot do for ourselves; 
but it must be our care to make the most of 
his gifts by a prudent attention to them. 

A second qualification, necessary to those 
who would lay by any thing, is industry. 
Idleness is the disgrace of human kind. It 
was made neither for the rich nor the poor j 
neither for man when he was in Paradise^ 
nor now he is out of it. The body, the 
mind, and the estate, all suffer by it. It 
brings diseases upon the rich, and filthiness 
upon the poor : it weakens all the faculties 
of the mind, and leaves it empty and dissa* 
tisfied: it ruins the estate, because an idle dis* 
position is for the most part attended with 
R S expensive 
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expensive inclinations, while it brings in no* 
thing for the supply of necessary wants. Idle 
people are generally vicious : they are idle be- 
cause they are vicious ; and vice always did 
cost more than virtue to maintain it. Instead 
of having any thing to lay by^ idleness expects 
to receive that from the labours of others, 
which it does riot deserve from any body. 
The idle man is to society, what a useless limb 
is to the body, which must be carried or 
dragged along by the rest ; and if he is not 
troublesome to-day, he will be soon : for he 
that has neither house nor land, nor any useful 
employment, must be maintained either by 
beggary or by working in the dark, when 
other men are asleep : therefore, such people 
ought to be strictly watched ; and every so- 
ciety has a right against them on a principle 
of self-defence ; for he who does them no 
good, will very soon do them some mischief. 
In a neighbouring nation, celebrated for few 
virtues besides those of frugality and industry, 
they endure no idleness amongst them; so 
you see no beggars about their streets, and 
very seldom hear of any executions for felony. 
If any poor man turns idl^ and admonition 
does him no good, they take the following 
method to make him work: they confine 

.. him 
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him in a large cistern, into which the water 
runs so fast, that unless he pumps it out with 
all his might for several hours, it will prevail 
over him and drown him. Our schools of 
labour are called houses of correction; but 
the place where this discipline is exercised, 
is called the bettering house : and if the first 
trial does not make a man better, they give 
him a second ; and so on, till he is brought 
to reason with himself: then he discovers, 
that it will be less trouble to earn his living 
by moderate labour, than to do such hard 
work and get nothing by it. This, however, 
is a way of teaching men as we teach brutes, 
by compulsion. How much better is it to 
hearken and learn as children do, and be 
bettered by the instructions of wisdom ! Go^ 
then, to the aiitj thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise: which having no guide^ 
overseer, or ruler^ provideth her meat in tlie 
summer^ and gathereth her food in the haixest. 
But now, thirdly, I am to remind you, 
^hat he who would lay any thing by for 
charity, must be tempetWe. No man will 
ever be able to do much good to others, 
who does not lay some restraint upon himself. 
Intemperance is hurtful to the rich ; but it 
ii ruinous to the poor : and ala3 ! we b^ve too 
» 3 »^any 
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many examples of it in all places; of men 
who spend all they have upon themselves, 
and sometimes more than they have, and 
live more like swine than Christians. If there 
should be any such here present, may God 
give them grace to understand rightly the 
miserable bondage into which they have been 
betrayed by ungoverned appetites; while, 
instead of fancied indulgence, they find no- 
thing but real misery; the ingredients of 
which are the three great evils of human life, 
sickness, guilt, and poverty. If we were to 
follow some people of the lower class of lifci 
to observe how they liw, particularly those 
who are employed in handicraft trades, in the 
great metropolis of this kingdom ; we should 
see them working hard for a few days, then 
taking their wages, and giving themselves up 
for as many days more to idleness and in- 
temperance in a publiC'-house, There they 
meet with others as idle as themselves ; who 
are come upon the same errand, to waste 
their time and their money. They sit till all 
is spent, and, perhaps, till their senses are 
gone together with their money; but if not 
so b^d as that, their consciences are wounded, 
and their peace of mind is destroyed ; so that 
tbcy have not on^ moment of rational enjoys 

ment, 
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ment In the mean time, if we were to sec 
the unhappy wife of one of these free-livers^ 
we should find her at home, with her poor^ 
ragged, helpless children about her, hunger- 
ing and thirsting for the fruit of their father's 
labour; with which, he is all the while abusing 
himself in other company. When all h 
gone, and he has time to think a little, the 
distress of his family stares him in the face ; 
he is entertained >vith bitter accusations, 
which he has brought upon himself; and the 
cruelty and robbery he has been guilty of 
prey upon his spirits. Instead of laying by 
for the day of necessity, he is treasuring up 
for himself misery in tliis world, and wrath 
against the day of vengeance, in another. 

You will not expect such to follow the 
advice of the Apostle : no ; they that lay by^ 
with the design recommended in the text, 
are another sort of persons. How different 
from the picture I have just set before you, 
is the man, who returns home in sobriety 
to his family, there to be received as the pro- 
tector and friend of all that belong to hitn ; 
congratulated by his wife, embraced by his 
children, and entertained after the toils of the 
day, with their pretty innocent conversation. 
He sleeps in peace, and returns again to bis 
R 4 work, 
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work, with his wits about him ; and when 
his contribution becomes due, he hath it in 
readiness, and bestows it with chearfiilness. 
When the day of sickness comes, as it must 
come some time, the distress of his family is 
greatly alleviated ; and if his health is not 
suddenly restored (though it is the sooner 
likely to be so, from the benefit to which he 
is intitled) his wants are fewer, and his mind 
is more at ease, than it could possibly be, if 
he had been obliged to apply in the usual way 
for relief from the public. 

You therefore see, my Brethren, how neces^* 
sary prudence, industry, and temperance arc 
to those who undertake to lay by for the 
future wants of themselves and their compa* 
nions. But now I must warn you, though I 
have recommended these virtues, not to tru&t 
in thetriy or in yourselves. Your trust must 
be in God ; because your prosperity is from 
him only ; you are directed to lay by as God 
hath prospered you. Therefore, the object of 
your present meeting, if you make a right 
use of it, leads you daily to a pious depend- 
ence upon God for his blessing : and this, as 
I observed above, will keep you honest in 
your dealings. If you take the matter in this 
light, and a^e persuaded you have succeeded 

better^ 
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better, because God hath prospered you, you 
must then be conscious that you have laboured 
lionestly in your vocation ; and you will go 
on as you have begun, in hope of farther 
prosperity from the same divine assistance. 
Thus your labour will become a work of 
faith ; you will persevere as seeing him that is 
hwisible ; you will remember, that the eyes of 
the Lord are in every place^ beholding the evil 
and the good: that the greatest prudence 
without him, will turn into foolishness, and 
the greatest industry will be labour in vain. 
There is nothing like this sense of God's all- 
seeing eye, to make men honest, and keep 
them so. The bad man and the good differ 
chiefly in this respect, that the former thinks 
of nothing but the world, and the gain he 
can make of his craft by any manner of 
means; the other works under a continual 
sense of God's presence. He feels himself 
under a daily obligation to behave so as to 
ensure that prosperity, which is the gift of 
pod ; if he loses that, he loses his all ; for he 
knows that wealth is but a snare to those 
who forget God, and think they can do as 
well without him as other men do with him. 
But if he believes, that all he has is from - 
Qod, then he may apply to himself that pro- 
mise 
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mise of the Old and New Testament, / will 
neoer leave thee nor forsake thee. In all the 
labours and trials of our life, may those 
gracious words be ever sounding in our ears — 
J mil never leaoe thee nor forsake thee ! By 
shewing how nigh God is to us, they will keep 
us nigh unto him, in the observation of his 
laws, the frequenting of his worship, the re- 
ceiving of his sacraments, the reading of his 
word : arid he who takes this way of qualify- 
ing himself for any society upon earth, shall 
be company for saints and angels in the 
society of heaven. 
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AS TOUCHING THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD, 
HAVE YE NOT READ THAT WHICH WAS SPOKEK 
TO YOU BY GOD, SAYING, 

1 AM THE GOD OF ABRAHAM, THE GOD OF ISAAC^ 
AND THE GOD OF JACOB? GOD IS NOT THE GOD 
OF THE DEAD, BUT OF THE LIVING. MATT* 
XXII. 31, 32. 

TTHE resurrection of the dead was a doc- 
trine generally received among the Jews, 
and the expectation of it had supported all 
the faithful from the fall of Adam, That 
there were some in Judea who did not believe 
it, appears from the case before us ; but these 
were not Jews ; they were conceited philoso- 
phizing heretics^ who had departed from the 

• religion 
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religion of their forefathers, and were declared 
by our blessed Saviour to be ignorant of the 
scripture, and of the power of God : so their 
example is of no more weight against the ge- 
neral persuasion of the Jews, than that of our 
modern arians, socinians, quakers, and.suth 
like, against^the faith of the gospel, and the 
general sense of the Christian world, * If we 
listen to such people as these, our gospel has 
no atonement, our Saviour no divinity of 
person, our nature no need of the assistances 
of 4ivine grace. In short, Christianity will 
be no Christianity, if bad men, who pretend 
to teach it, are allowed to be of any autho- 
rity. We shall remain under the like uncer- 
tainty, if we ask Sadducees and Herodians, 
who had fallen into gross secularity, and were 
little better than our deists, what was the 
faith of the Jews under the law of Moses ? 
Those of the Jews must have learned better, 
to whom our Saviour appealed, when he said, 
Search the scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
iiave eternal life; not only the promises of 
this world, but of the world to come. And 
the §ame must be admitted, where he asserted 
against the Samaritans, that salvation, (mean- 
ing spiritual and eternal salvation) was of th^ 
Jexvs. John v. 29. and iv. 23. 

That 
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That the resurrection of the dead was com- 
moaly believed amongst them, appears from 
many examples. When our Lord told Martha 
(speaking of Lazarus) that her brother should 
rise again, " I know/' said she '^. that he shall 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day. " 
She, therefore, had no doubt about this doc- 
trine, although not so inquisitive as Mary in 
subjects of divinity. St. Paur& words are 
much more remarkable, as being of much 
greater extent and application: *' For the 
hope of Israel I am bound with this chain." 
Now, if we refer backwards to his trial beWre 
king Agrippa, we shall see that this hope^ 
Avhich it seems was the hope of Israel^ that 
is, of the church of the Jews at large, was 
the hope of the resurrection. ^' I stand, and 
am judged for the hope of the promise made 
of God unto our fathers; unto which promise,* 
our twelve tribes, instantly serving God day_ 
and night, hope to come; for which hope's 
sake, king Agrippa, I am accused of the 
Jews. Why should it be thought a thing in- 
credible with you, that God should raise the 
dead ?'' This, *then, was the express object of 
their hope : and why ? not because they had 
learned it of one another, till it grew into a 
national persuasion ; but because it was pro- 
mised 
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fMised of God unto their fathers, the Patriarchs 
and their posterity. Therefore, the promises 
made to them, however worded, and however 
carnally misunderstood, in ancient or modem 
times, were promises which included the hope 
of another life, and the resurrection of the 
dead. This agrees exactly with our Saviour's 
interpretation of the promise in the text 
The God of life, the God of the spirits of all 
flesh, calls himself the God of the fathers of 
Israel, when they were laid in their graves ; 
and Moses reported this to shew* that the 
deM are 7msed: in as much as the God of 
spirits, that is, the God of the Iwing (for all 
spirits live) can have no relation with the 
dead, but as still living in spirit, and pre- 
served unto life eternal in body also. With 
this text, we read that the Sadducees were put 
to silence, and the multitude were astonished 
at the doctrine. The Sadducees were impu- 
dent and obstinate ; but the case was too 
plain to be resisted ; and the promise of life 
was recognized by the people with wonder and 
delight. 

I may instance, again, in that passage of 
Ezechiel, chap, xxxvii, where the resurrection 

• See Luke xx. 37. 

4 of 
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of dry bones into a multitude df living 
people, is used by the prophet, as a sign, to 
assure the Jews, then in captivity, that they 
should be restored to their own land. For 
this passage shews, it was a doctrine univer'- 
sally known to them, that the dead should be 
raised out of their graves. It was not written 
to teach them the doctrine of the resur- 
rection at that time, but to build upon it, as 
a thing known and allowed amongst them. 
There is a plain reason in all language, why 
the sign should be better known than the 
thing signified. Here, the thing unknown to 
the poor desponding Jews, was their deliver- 
ance from captivity ; the resurrection of the 
dead from their graves, is the sign and pledge 
to assure them thereof. The God, who, ac- 
cording to his promise, was engaged to bring 
them from the last and greatest captivity 
under the power of death, would bring them 
out of the land in which they were then held 
hi bondage: and as they believed the one 
already, they might thence be induct to 
believe the other, when the prophet Ezechiel 
informed them of it, in terms borrowed from 
the resurrection of the body. 

The hope of Israel was then in the promise 
of a resurrection : this was in all times the 

general 
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general persuasion of the Jews, to whom 
Moses had shaved it : and none but the worst 
of heretics disputed it, who disputed every 
thing. • How comes it then to have been 
imagined, that the people of God,' while under 
the law, looked only for temporal promises f' 
The seventh article of our church is strongly 
pointed against this error; therefore it hstd 
made its appearance soon after the reforma- 
tion. And, I am sorry to say it, one of our 
most learned divines, whose sermons are de- 
servedly in great repute, hath affirmed in plain 
words, that the people, and even the priests 
of the Jews, did not know so much of the 
immortality of the soul, as the heathen philo-i 
sophers did* And another of later times 

built 

* *' As to evident discovery concerning the immortality 
of man's soul, or the future state (so material a point of 
religion, of so great moment and influence upon practice) 
even the Gentile theology (assisted by ancient common tra- 
dition) seems to have outgone the Jewish, grounding 
upon their revealed lavv^ the Pagan priests, more expressly 
taught, more frequently inculcated arguments drawn froni 
thence, than the Hebrew prophets: a plain instance and 
argument of the imperfection of this religion.*' See Dr. 
Barrtnv's Sermons on the imperfection of the Jduish Religion, 
Such a remark, from a man of such judgment and learning, 
and good intentions as Dr. Britrciv, must be considered as 

a symp- 
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built a grand argument for the divine autho- 
rity of Moses on the supposition, that the 
doctrine of a future state is not to be found in 
his writings ! 

Here, then, is a very strange and shock- 
ing opposition between the doctrine of Christ 
and his apostles, and some of our celebrated 
reasoners of modern times. Christ saith, 
Moses shewed that the dead are raked: Paul 
says, he taught nothing but what Moses 
taught * and that the resurrection of the dead 
was the hope of Israel : while some of later 
times say, Moses has purposely omitted the 
doctrine of a future state ; and that even the 
priests of the Jews knew little or nothing 
about the immortality of the soul and a 
future life. It is our misfortune, that for four 
generations past, a strange degree of inad- 
vertence with respect to the sense of God's 
promises, and the language of his law, hath 
been stealing upon us ; since the new schemes 

a symptonij that we were falling into timesj when the 
spirit of the Old Testament should be less understood than 
formerly : and accordingly it was strangely misreprfesented 
by Sfatcer, Warburto/ty MidMeton, and others: while 
Stanbefe^ and inany writers of his classj asserted the doc- 
trine which I am defending in this discourse^ 
♦ Acts xxvi. 12. 

VOL. VI. S ^f 
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of huymn religion have been invented, and 
have found so many admirers, I have there- 
fore determined to examine the scripture by 
the light of the scripture, and see wliat it 
delivers to us on the immortality of the soul, 
the world of spirits, the resurrection of the 
dead, and the rewards of the faithful after 
death. 

Our best method will be to suppose the ne- 
gative ; that the immortality of tlie soul, and 
the world of spirits, and a reward after death, 
wtTtnot tatight in the law of Mofes^ and then 
to compare this with the scripture. 

Is it not then very strange, to say, that the 
immortality of the soul is not taught in the 
law of Moses, when the Bible begins with it? 
what was the tree of life in Paradise ? It was 
not the tree of natural life ; for this man had 
already ; and every other tree in the garden 
would support it ; therefore it was the tree of 
spiritual life ; that is, of a sort of life which 
admits of no death : and when man was de- 
barred from the use of it, the reason given is, 
lest he should take of it and live Jar ever. 
What is it to live for ecer ? it is to be im- 
mortal : therefore, the immortality of the soiil 
is one of the first doctrines of the scripture. 
What did man gain by eating the forbidden 

fruit! 
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• 
fruit! Mortality. What then did he lose? 
Immortality. Therefore it is the doctrine of 
Moses that man was intended for immortality; 
and that his mortality was an accident, occa- 
sioned by the entrance of sin. The word 
life, in many places of the law, can mean 
nothing but eternal life. What else can it 
signify, when it is applied to God? '* as I 
live, saith the Lord" — ^And when it is told the 
people by Moses that God is their life, and 
the length of their days, (Deut xxx. 20.) 
nothing can be understood but a divine life, 
no days but the days of etemitj^ : as when it 
is said, that Christ is our life (in the other 
Testament) it means, according to his own 
sense, / am the resurrection and the life — and 
zgamy because I live, ye shall live also. The 
reason of the thing is the same in both 
Testaments, for the life of God must be 
eternal ; and there is to mortal man, whose^ 
life here is a shadow, no length of days but by 
the resurrection from the dead. 

Let us next suppose, that the Jews under 
the law had no knowledge of another invisible 
world of spirits. How could this possibly be, 
when people, in the times described in the 
historical part of the law, had a nearer inter- 
course with heavc;n than we have now ? God 
s Sj himiielf, 
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himself, the head and father of the world of 
spirits, was visibly known to Adain^ to Abra- 
hartty to Moses. The host of angels, the in- 
habitants of the invisible world, were per- 
sonally revealed to the Holy Patriarchs. We 
read (Gen. xxxii.) that Jacob went on his 
way, and the angels of God jnet him: and 
when Jacob saw them, he said, this is Gods 
host : and he called the name of that place 
Mahanahn : which means the encampment of 
an army, on account pf their number. Before 
this, a visionary ladder was shewn to the same 
Patriarch, on which angels ascended and 
descended, to signify that there is a commu- 
nication between heaven and earth. This 
was the immediate sense of the vision ; and 
must have been inferred from it : but its full 
accomplishment is in the Person of the Son 
of God, the living way, on whom hereafter 
the angels of God will be seen ascending and 
descending, as in Jacob's vision. 

Tiiat there is in this world of spirits au 
evil being, the enemy of God and man, is 
taught in the history of the fall; and the 
'name of a serpent is given to him ; a name 
much more instructive than that of the d€:oil 
or sataii ; because the name of a serpent gives 
ws his whole character at once. That the 

serpent 
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serpent was not a real, but a figurative one, 
is evident from his having the gift of speech; 
as from his argument, it appears, that he was 
a lyar; and from his act, that he was a mur^ 
derer from the beginning. 

Let us next suppose, that the rewards of 
faith and obedience, promised in the law of 
Moses, were merely temporal ; that is, an en- 
joyment of good things in the land of 
Canaan. If this was the sense of God's pro* 
mises, then they were false to Abraham, to 
whom they were first made : for he never re- 
ceived the promises in that sense. St. Stephen 
(^^^ vii. 5.) urges the Jews \vith this case, 
in answer to their own blind worldly wis* 
dom, which had totally mistaken the mean- 
ing of their law. We ought never to con- 
clude what the law taught, from what some 
disaffected people learned from it : for when 
the affections are wrong, the u^nderstanding 
is never right. *^ God," saith St. Stephen, 
speaking of Abraham, *' gave him none inhe- 
ritance in it ; no, not so much as to set his 
foot on ; yet he promised that he would give 
it to him for a possession." What follows 
then, but that the earthly Canaan was not 
the thing meant in the promise, but only a 
^ure of the thing ? and so St. Paul assures 
s 3 us 
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^8 in his epistle to the -ffeirew^; telling us, 
that they who had received this promise, did 
not look upon Canaan as the end of the pro- 
mise, but still called themselves pilgrims and 
strangers upon earth, declaring that they 
were seeking a tountry, not an earthly one 
(for when they had left Canaan they shewed 
»o desire of returning to it) but an hetroenty 
eountry, the thing intended in the promise. 
The very person, to whom God promised a 
land to be afterwards enjoyed, had not a foot 
of land upon earth, except a burying-place ; 
and when he was laid In that, God still calb 
himself his God, still in cavenant with him, 
still related to him, the same as before, 
though he was now dead ; and consequently, 
still as much engaged as ever to make good 
his words in their true sense, and give him the 
land he had promised. Go then, thou worldly 
Jew, or thou half-blind Christian, go to the 
sepulchre of thy father Abraham, and there 
consider, whether the promises of God in the 
law of Moses were temporal only. To him 
they were spiritual only ; I am thy shield and 
thy exceeding great rexvard^ «aitb the promise 
in Gen. xv. I ; and what they were to Abra- 
ham, that they were to all his posterity ; and 
are to us at this day; for the law, which was 

after, 
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after, could not set them aside, or render 
them of no effect. 

The rewards of another life were also pro* 
mised to the people of God, under the name 
of a sabbath or rest. When God's works of 
this world were finished, he rested. Now % 
was promised, that into that rest of hiSj his 
people, if faithful, should enter. Where could 
it be, but in heaven ? for there God rested : 
when could it be, but after the works of man 
are finished ; that is, after this present life ; 
as the ""^est of God was afler the worhs of 
God? The sabbath, or rest of the seventh 
day, was therefore a perpetual memorial, 
before and under the law, that God had so 
rested, and that man should rest with him; 
and it was a constant monition, to those who 
observed it, of an heavenly rest; as t\\^ 
Apostle argues more at large in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews *. 

You will not wonder at this language of 
the law, nor find it difficult, when you see 
how it is copied in other parts of the scrip- 
ture. In the Prophet Jeremiah^ where Rachel 

* This argument is drawn out in the Lectures ote tht 
Figurative Language of the ^cripture^ p, 362^ § 6; Second 
Edition. 

i 4 moumeth 
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mourneth for the death of her children, she 
is comforted with a promise, that they shall 
come again from the land of the enemy: their 
dpe^th is expressed as a captivity ; and the 
region of depsirted spirits, is the country, in 
which the grand, or the last enemjfy detains 
lys prisoners. But, saith theJLord, there is, 
hqpe in thine end, that is, in thy deaths that 
thiy children shall come again to their cfwn 
border; that is, that they shall return at the 
resurrection, as captives are brought back 
fjrom the land of the enemy, and restored to 
their native country. See Jer. xxxi. 15, 16, 
17. In the same language doth the widow of 
Tekoah plead with David. She takes the me-- 
taphor which arises from the occasion of 
Absalom's banishment; and argues, that though 
death is appqinted to all men, yet God de- 
visetb means, that his banished be not expelled 
from him. 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 

Now if death and life are thus spoken of in 
the Prophets, under the similitpde of leaving 
and returning to our native land ; this is the 
land which God promised to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob; who never enjoyed the earthly 
Canaan, but were pilgrims and strangers upon 
earth. This is the land wherein dwelleth righte- 
ousness, in which shall be found the true taber- 
nacle 
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nacle of God, the city of G od, the new Jerusalem, 
where saints and angels shall dwell together. 
All this, as the Apostle assures us, was intended 
by the promise in the text. God is there 
called the God of those who are dead in body, 
because they are still alive in spirit ; and hav- 
ing prepared for them a city, which they shall 
enjoy at the resurrection, he is not ashamed to * 
be called their God \ as he would have been, 
if his covenant with them had extended only 
tp the present life. Because he gave an earthly 
land, and a city built by men, we think he 
n^eant nothing else ; whereas these things 
never were more than similitudes and pledges; 
the one of an heavenly country, the other of 
a dtjfy mhose builder and maker is God. Of 
that, place which is reserved for the blessed 
after the resurrection, we can have no con- 
ception, but from what we see upon earth ; 
and therefore, God doth not describe it in 
words of its ow:n to Jews or Christians, but 
gives it to both in sign and figure. Our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ tells us, that he is gone be- 
fore ia prepare a place for us. JVhat that 
place is, he does not say. If we would know 
something more of it, we must look back to 
his fore-runner, the Joshua or Jesus of the 
J^w, who >vent before the people of God, to 

prepare 
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prepare a place for them in Canaan, and settle 
them in possession of it. Thence we shall 
leirn, that the place prepared for us is prefer- 
able to that we now live In, as the freedom of 
Canaan was preferable to the bondage of 
Egypt : that there are many mansions in the 
heavenly land, as Canaan was divided and 
laid out into many quarters, for the orderly 
reception of the several tribes of Israel- That 
as they all went up to worship at Jerusalem, 
so shall all the tribes of the earth, who shall 
be saved, assemble together to worship in the 
heavenly city of God. Other particulars we 
might gather; but this is the only way in 
which we can learn ; and we can go no fkrther 
than this method vnW carry us, in understand^ 
ing the promises of God. Jewish priests and 
prophets, even though they had taken their 
lesson from the philosophers of heathenism 
(who thought their deities delighted ' in good 
eating and drinking) could have come no 
nearer than they have done : for the things of 
another life are not to be described, as they 
are, in words which man can understand : it 
is, therefore, never attempted : since the be^ 
ginning of the worlds men have not heard, nor 
perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye seen 
— xvhat he hath prepared for him that waiteth 

for 
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for him. Isaiah^ xiv. 4, Our present life is 
not a state of knowledge, but of eTpectation» 
on which alone the Patriarchs and friends of 
God subsisted so long as they were here. In 
the want of due conception, Jews and Chris- 
tians are all upon a level : all the informa- 
tion they can receive is conveyed under the 
words, life, rest, a promised land, redemption 

Jrom enemies, a city of God, new heavens and 
new earthy and such-like signatures of visible 
things ; for which reason the doctrine of the 
prophet is taken up and reasserted by the 
Apostle. See 1 Cor. iii. 9. 

I nlight add other things, if the time woul^ 
permit, on the character of Enoch and Elijah^ 
and the idea given of dtath to the priests, 
and rulers, and kings of ancient times. A 
state of life after death could never be un- 
known to those, who knew that Enoch was 
sictually taken into it. His character was 
handed down to the times of the Gospel, as 
that of an evangelical prophet, who warned 
the people of the old world of a judgment to 
come — Behold the Lord cometh, &c. See Jude 
ver. 14. — Elijah went up alive into heaven ; 
whence it was known to all those who knptjr 
the fact, that men may live in heaven : and 
go, the Jews must of necessity have learned 

from 
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firom the rapture of Elijah, what we learn from 
the ascension of Christ ; though of heaven it- 
self we know nothing but from the sky which 
we behold with our eyes. When it is said of 
the saints of old, that they slept with their 
fathers, what could be meant, but that they 
should awake; as it is actually applied in the 
prophet Daniel, chap. xii. 2. Many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake^ 
some to everlasting life, a^td some to shame, 
and eoerlasting contempt. So when it is said 
of Moses and Aaron, that they should be ga- 
thered to their fathers, it is therein affirmed, 
^at their fiithers were still alive : which sense 
is so obvious, that I find it insisted upon even 
by Jewish commentators. 

From what has been said^ I hope you will 
see fartlier than some learned men have done 
into the resurrection of the dead and the 
life everlasting, as they were promised under 
the law of Moses ; to shew us which, against 
the blindness and perverseness of the Saddu- 
cees, was the design of our blessed Saviour in 
the text. 

It may be proper now to clear up a difficulty 
or two, and make some reflections to render 
this subject of moral use to us. 

It 
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It has been insisted upon, that temporal 
blessings in the land of Canaan were plainly 
"promised to the people under the law of 
« Moses ; and thence it has been argued, that 
these were the only sanctions of the law, the 
only rexvards of obedience. But this doth by 
no means follow: because godliness^ under 
the gospel, hath the promise both of this life, 
and of that which is to come ; and it is still 
the effect of righteousness to exalt every na* 
tion. The present blessings of this life do not 
exclude the blessings ©f the other, neither 
can a nation be blessed, as such, but in the 
present life. The promises of Qod are very 
nearly alike under both Testaments. We 
Christians have a promise, that, even here, 
-our obedience shall be rewarded with houses 
and lands : but lest we should forget what is 
to come, the enjoyment of these things is 
tempered with persecutions: Murk x. 30. 
€ven as God, for the correcting and spiritual- 
izing the minds of those who were under the 
law, preserved Mdcked heathens, for thorns in 
their sides, and terrors upon their borders. 
The Holy Patriarchs never enjoyed the bles- 
sings promised in their literal sense : to them, 
therefore, as to us, they were no more than 
si jjns of better things: an4 under every age* 

of 
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of the Mosaic dispensation, they who entered 
by faith into the ways of God, and the lan- 
guage of his law, voluntarily renounced, like 
the family of the Rechabites, the enjoyments 
0f this world, and made themselves pilgrims 
mnd sojourners upon earth, such as the best of 
their fathers had been before, and as all good 
men were to be after. 

It has been objected farther against the 
doctrine of immortality in the Old Testament, 
ti^t Kfe and immortality were brought to Ught 
hy the gospel. But, if by bringing to light we 
understand the revealing of what was not 
known before, the expression is not true; be- 
cause *he resurrection of the dead was cer- 
tainly known to the Jews before the gospel ; 
and the greater part of them in our Saviour's 
time never thought of disputing it. There- 
fore, when it is said, that immortality (the 
word is incorruption, and means the incoiTUp* 
tion of the body) was brought to Ught, the 
sense is, that not the doctrine, but the thing 
itself was brought to light, by the Jact of our 
Saviour's resurrection, and the actual abolition 
of the power of death. It might, indeed, be 
said, with respect to all mankind, that the 
thing was then brought to light: but, if it is 
understofod of the doctrine, that can be ap- 
plied 
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plied only to the Gentiles, who had no know- 
ledge of the resurrection ; and the wisest of 
them mocked as soon as they heard of it^ 
Therefore take it either way, and there, will 
be no objection from this text against the 
doctrine of the resurrection in the Old Testa- 
ment- 

But it is objected farther, that if this doc- 
trine is revealed in the law and the prophets, 
it is in a way so faint and obscure, as if it 
were intended that the Jews should not learn 
it This merits consideration : however, tf 
the Jews did learn it, and receive it, as they 
undoubtedly did, then there must ht in us 
some misunderstanding of the case. Accord- 
ingly we shall find, and must allow, that 
there is an obscurity in the law, arising partly 
from design in God the lawgiver, and partly 
from ignorance in man. When we read the 
historical, prophetical, or ceremonial part of 
the law, we see the wisdom of God there de- 
livering itself in parables ; and for the same 
reasons as our Saviour did afterwards ; cover- 
ing up the precious doctrines of life under a 
veil : which method, while it rendered them 
still more precious to the wise, who could see 
and understand, secured thjana from profane 

heathens 
8 
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heathens and carnal Jews. They could not 
despise them, for they could not see them *. 

The life and spirit of the signs and figures 
in the Christian mysteries are now as effectu- 
ally lost to our Deists, Socinians, and other 
like disputers of this world. They who do 
see through this method, which God hath 
cwistantly observed from the beginning of 
the world, from the tree in Paradise, to the 
lamb of the Passover, and from thence to the 
bread of the Christian sacrament, see the bet- 
ter for it ; while those, who have not an' heart 
to understand, are blinded, and confirmed in 
their unbelief. Not only the immortality of 
the soul, and the resurrection of the dead, are 
doctrines of the law lost to a carnal mind, 
but all other great doctrines are lost in hke 
manner : the corruption of man's nature, the 
bondage of sin, purification of the heart by 

• The sense I have here fallen upon, coincides so ex- 
actly with the words of a Jenvish writer, that I shall set 
them down for the Reader to reflect upon. *^ Servans re* 
ionditaniy et relinquens doctis et sapientibus eruendaniy cx 
variis legis locis, illam futuram beatitudhtem, Atque haec 
cadem causa est, cur nulla fnenth aferta fiat in Genesi ; sub 
metaphora tantum proponatur." Menatsek Ben Lrael^ ip 
Resur, Mort. lib. i. cap. I5« 

grace 
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grace, atonement by the shedding of blood, 
the true character of the Messiah, the calling 
of the Gentile world, were none of them to be 
found in the law, according to the sense of 
the carnal Jew; neither are they now seen 
by the disputing Christian. Therefore let us 
all endeavour to put off this Jewish spirit, 
and pray in the words of the Psalmist, who 
understood all these things, open thou mine 
eyeSj that I may see the wondrous things of 
thy laxv ! The letter of the law is the shadow 
of truth, and nothing more. Of this some have 
l>een ignorant, while the world allowed them 
the reputation of great learning; arid this 
ignorance produced the monstrous propofition 
published amongst us of late years, that a re^ 
relation came to man from the living God, 
without life in it : which is so far from being 
pn improvement in Jiterature, or divinity, that 
it must be shocking to the ears of intelligent 
Christians ; and, being false and heretical, 
istands condemned in the Articles of the Church 
of England. / 

But now, lastly, give me leave to tell you, 
that the moral doctrine to be drawn from the 
words of the text, is a matter of great consi- 
deration : and I desire you will lay it up in 
your minds. God calls himself the God of 

VOL. vi. T Abraham^ 
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Abraham^ Isaac, and Jacob : tliis is the title 
he has chosen ; his favourite memorial to all 
generations : but in this title he declares his 
relation to his friends and servants when they 
are dead. He is our support in life ; and 
that is a l^^lessing and an honour to us ; but he 
delights rather to consider himself as our life 
in death ; and as such we ought to consider 
him daily. We are all solicitous to raise our- 
selves in the eyes of our neighbours, and to 
be reckoned among the higher orderis of the 
living : whereas it should be our chief care to 
consider, with whom we shall be numbered 
:i)fhen we are dead. Let, then, the vain and 
the ambitious be striving to be in the class 
of the mighty, the wealthy, and the honour- 
able of this world, while they live : but let us 
rather provide, that we may be numbered with 
Abraham^ IsaaCy and Jacobs when we are 
dead. Then will God be tvith us when we are 
no longer with men ; and we shall test in the 
hope, that he will soon fulfil the promises 
made to the Holy Patriarchs, our spiritual 
•forefathers, by raising us from the dead, and 
giving us a place in the heavenly city, which 
he hath prepared for them and for us, that 
they without usy should not be made perfect. 

SERMON 



SERMON XIIL 



AND WHEN HE HAD SPENT ALL, HE BEG^N TO 
BE IN WANT, LUKE XV. 14, 



THE words describe the miserable situar 
tion of a young man, who* might have 
lived in his father's house, where ther6 was 
plenty of all things for those who were wise 
enough to enjoy it. 

But the love 'of liberty, and novelty, arose 
in the mind of this unfortunate youth. A rest- 
less curiosity was in his temper, and pleasure 
was his object : not the pleasure of the wise, 
but of the foolish ; not that which God al- 
lows for our comfort, but that which the 
tempter throws in our way to ruin us. So he 
left his father's house, and went afar off, to 
be his own master, and take his pleasure, wherg 
^ T 9 n« 
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no autlidrity would reprove him, no counsel 
direct him, but that of himself and his wicked 
eompanions. 

For awhile, he went on as he pleased : but 
at length, the evil consequences which he had 
kept out of his mind, fell upon his affairs : he 
had spent ally and began to be in xmnt. He, 
who is without prudence, will, by degrees, be 
without money : and he, who hath spent all, 
ncHist suffer many inconveniences ; of which 
this is one; that having learned no useful 
employment, he will be driven to miserable 
and base expedients to keep himself from 
starving : as this poor young man, in his dis- 
tress, submitted to be sent into the field to feed 
swine, without being allowed the liberty of 
partaking with them. 

, The parable supposes this poor sinner to 
have recovered his senses, and to have re- 
turned : but, alas ! how many are there, who 
go off and never return ! whose ruined affairs 
can never be repaired ! who have no father 
to receive and restore them ; but are lefl to 
do as they can, and be lost in the misery they 
have brought upon themselves. 

I mean to use this example of the gospel, 
for the purpose of warning my hearers, espe- 
cially some of the younger part of them, 

of 
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of the causes and miseries of extravagance, 
and of recommending the wisdom and. virtue 
of oeconomy, as absolutely necessary to make 
them happy. 

When you enquire into the sources of ex- 
travagance, you may imagine that extrava* 
gance is owing to an extravagant temper. 
But extravagance is not the cause of itself : 
A man will no more throw ^way his fortune 
than he will throw away his victuals, till sdlne^ 
infirmity or folly has got possession of his 
mind. Every act, good or bad, is the result 
of some counsel, either from a man's judg- 
ment, or his imagination, leading his judg- 
ment astray. If his idea of things is false pr 
partial, his actions will accord with it : \inz.o 
countable, perhaps, to reason and wisdom, 
but suitable to his conceptions. Allow a mad- 
man his principles, and then you will no longer 
wonder at his actions. Thus it is in the case of 
an extravagant person. He has conceived a 
ialse idea of things, and persuaded hiraselfi 
either that we are sent into the worH for no- 
thing but to seize the present moment, and. 
take our pleasure, or that his actions will not 
be attended with such consequences as other 
n^en's are ; or that consequences, which are 
distant, ar^not to be weighed against grati- 
T 3 ^catiqn 
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fication which is present. Extravagance, 
therefore, in all cases, is to be considered as 
an effect which hath its causes : and these I 
fii^d to be, 

1. Inten^erance. If a man is hungry, he 
may feed cheaply ; but if he is nice, he can- 
not live but at a great expence. And here we 
are alsto to consider, that besides the extrava- 
gant charge of high eating and drinking, 
exceds of every kind has a bad effect upon the 
understanding, and brings upon the mind a 
sottishnessi, which is always improvident ^As 
the drunkard loses the direction of his feet, 
an intemperate man is very apt to lose the 
direction of his fortune, and run headlong 
into many other foolish and hurtful expences. 
Fulness breeds sleepiness and indolence ; and 
while extravagance is carrying every thing 
out, idleness brings nothing in ; so that an 
intemperate man is between two fires ; he has 
ruin before him and behind him ; and if his 
livelihood depends on his attention to busier 
ness, he very soon falls into distress. And 
the case is not much better with the man of 
fortune ; whose inattention and indolence will 
have the same baneful effect upon his affairs, 
though his ruin liiay not come on so rapidly. 
Two evil principles ^re working upon him at 

once; 
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once : the same passions, which make hitft 
wanton and expensive, render him also- inat- 
tentive and careless ; and so his affairs, in- 
stead of being inspected by himself are left 
to others, who are secretly making a property 
of him ; feeding and enriching then^selves, 
an'd their friends, without his knowledge. 
While his visible expenqes are great, and he^ 
gathers his fruits too fast with his own hand 
before they are ripe ; there is an invisible 
worm working at the root, which bring* oi^ 
unexpected, and seemingly unaccountable hUt 
certain decay. It is, therefore, a very uaft^iy 
tunate circumstance, when any gentleman, or 
lady, through a fault in their temper, or ar 
defect in their education, think themselves 
too great to be personally acquainted withf 
the state of all their domestic concerns: a^ 
privilege to which nobody is born but tito 
ideot. 

2. A second cause of extravagance is 9^ 
vain desire of shew and appearance. Persona^ 
who do not 5eek true happiness withia them- 
selves, derive an imaginary happiness from 
the opinion, or what they think to be the 
opiilion, of other people. They suppose it 
impossible fbr them to be happy^ unless they 
teem so : therefore they purcliase this vision- 
T 4 ary 
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afy happiness at an extravagant rate. No 
man or woman can say how far this fancy will 
oaary them, or where it will end : for perhaps 
it will never be satisfied so long as a single 
competitor is left. It is too common in this 
age, for those who are less, to take their pat- 
tern from those who are greater. God made 
them to be rich ; but they find a way of ma- 
king themselves poor, by living after a fashion 
which is above their condition. Hence it is 
ajyst observation, and has been frequently 
made by those who know the world, that 
some of the poorest families in this kingdom 
are those of middle fortunes who affect the 
style of the nobility. For, what is poverty ? 
It is want : and he, who is in want, is poor, 
whatever may be the value of his estate. He 
suffers the distress of poverty, with those ad- 
ditional evils of vexation and mortification, 
unknown to persons of humble life. Artifi- 
cial appetites are observed to domineer more 
than the nati^ral; and it is equally true, that 
artificial poverty is more pressing and more 
distressing than that poverty to which we are 
born. It ought in justice to be so; because 
the one is innocent and the other sinful. 
Therefore, let not the poor repine, as if they 
were the only poor : many of their betters, 

who 
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'who make a great shew in the world, are in 
the same condition with themselves, or a worse. 
Suppose a man of reasonable size should re- 
solve to add even one inch more to his sta- 
ture. This small addition he cannot preserve 
but by being constantly upon the rack, anj 
submitting to be in an agony, that he may 
appear greater than he is. What is worst of 
all to themselves, when they come to the 
knowledge of it, such people find they have 
made themselves contemptible to their supe- 
riors, and ridiculous to their equals. In his 
sphere, every man may be respectable; but 
ULO man can be so out of it ; because he can- 
not get thither without having first made him- 
self a fool. So great is this species of folly, 
that in many instances it approaches near to 
madness. I remember an example of a gen- 
tleman, who was a wit in other respects, but 
so desirous of appearing great and splendid 
above himself, that he had laid out large sums 
in beautifying a seat which did not belong to 
him ; and he was shewing a friend what wa- 
ters and plantations he had added, and how 
much farther he intended to carry his im- 
provements ; while the officers of justice were 
then actually in the house, to apprehend him 
aa a debtor. 

Ad- 
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Admirable is the sentence of the son of 
Sirach, on the abortive plans of extravagant 
people : he that buildeth an house with other 
men's money, that is, by running into debt, 
is like one who gathereth stones for the tomb 
cf his burial. Ecclus. xxi. 8. The edifice 
raised on such terms, stands as a monument 
of the builder's oeconomical death. Thus did 
the vanity of Absalom raise a pillar, to be a 
grand memorial of himself : not thinking that 
an ignominious death should lay him undep a * 
rude heap of stones, a monument more suit*^ 
able to his character and actions. 

3. A third cause, by which many fortunesr 
arc (lissipated, and the owners brought to beg- 
gary, is a passion for gaming. The employ- 
ment, as an employment, is below a rational 
creature, and not well consistent with honesty, 
under the best acceptation of it. For, whence 
doth the gamester seek his happiness? From 
the hope of depriving others of their property, 
without giving them any thing in lieu, but 
chance ; which is but a shadow, and to the 
loser is departed as such. Unless gaming is 
for a large stake, the passions of the avarici- 
otis are not sufficiently interested to make it 
an entertaiment : and if it is, then gaming is 
equivalent to duelling, and is to be condemned 

©a 
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on the same principle. The gamester does 
that for covetou.^ness, which the duellist doth 
for revenge. The one stakes that life wan- 
tonly, which is the property of God, and due 
to his country : the other stakes that property 
which should maintain his family and pay his 
debts ; and this, being a wicked act, is gene- 
rally attended with ruinous consequences. 
Who are the persons that profess gaming? 
the profligate, who are either too proud or too 
idle to work. In low life, they are sharpers 
and cheats ; the hawks and vultures of civil 
society, who are upon the watch to tear and 
scatter the plumage of the simple. And, it 
is to be feared, they are often not much bet- 
ter in higher life. Woe be to those who love 
their company, and fall under their rapacity ; 
for this vice is not like some others which 
consume by slow degrees : it is not like blight- 
ing winds, overflowing rains, or burning 
droughts, bringing scarcity in their rear : but 
like an earthquake, which swallows up houses 
and lands with infl:antaneous ruin. The love 
of play generally takes place, where bodily la- 
bour, or thoughtfulness of mind, is wanting: 
it is the business of those who have no busi- 
ness ; it is a spirit which rushes like wind into 
a vacuum. 

4. A 
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4. A fourth cause, which drains many of 
their wealth, is that vain curiosity which is 
alwa3's wanting something, always seeking 
after novelty or rarity. It is weary of the 
last toy, and must buy a new one ; not con- 
sidering that this must soon be succeeded by 
another, and that by another : because none 
of theni are sought for their real, but for their 
fancied, worth ; and when fancy tires (which, 
being weak, it is very apt to do) they lose their 
value. Vain curiosity is an insatiable principle, 
because its objects are such as give no real 
satisfaction. It is analogous to that infirmity 
of the stomach, which covets and swallows 
every thing and digests nothing (revomuntur 
cibi) but is still empty, with all its feeding. 
It is the curse of some people that they are 
tormented with imaginaiy wants, till there is 
no supply left for such as are natural : the 
lean and hungry kine, never to be fattened or 
satisfied, eat up all those of better condition. 
This humour of wanting every thing for its 
novelty, and the ruin it brings with it, was 
censured by one of the Latins, with an equi- 
vocation, in which the wit is very just and 
severe — You buy every things says he, therefore^ 
you will sell every thing : and the world has 
frequent opportunities of seeing how often, and 

how 
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how soon, this taste for buying is followed 
by the necessity of selling. Sales are daily 
published, in which* the superfluous articles, 
heaped together by ruined people, are dis- 
persed abroad, and pass into the hands of 
others, who attend with a curiosity, which 
either knows nothing, or feels nothing, of the 
unhappy state of those who are thus stripped 
of their effects. 

Tlie case would not be nearly so bad, if 
the spirit of profuseness preyed only upon it- 
self i but so many industrious families are 
hurt, many relations and dependents injured 
in their just expectations, who happen to lie 
within the vortex of an extravagant man, 
that there ought surely to be some legal re- 
straint on those who are apparently (as pri- 
vileged swindlers) undermining and plunder- 
ing others, while they are ruining themselves. 
There is a kingdom of Europe, wHere, if i^ 
can be shewn by the relations or parties con- 
cerned, that a man has sunk one-third of his 
capital or his estate, complaint may be made, 
and the attorney-general, after due inquest^ 
appoints guardians, as if he were a minor, for 
the management of what remains : and thus 
bis ruin, with the consequences of it to others, 
is prevented by the timely interposition of au- 
thority. 
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thority. Under such an establishmenti I 
apprehend, there can be no such thing as 
gaming. 

5. The two remaining causes of extrava- 
gance are, the love of fame, and the love of 
pleasure. Pride works more or less in all 
mankind : but as it shews itself in a desire 
of popularity, it was very prevalent among 
the heathens of Greece and Rome ; who were 
lavish of their gifts to the populace, to obtain 
their interest or their applause. Pride is never 
80 mean, as when it looks beneath itself, and 
pays its court to those over whom it wants to 
rule. It appeals, for its own merit, to those 
who have- no judgment ; and yet blinds their 
eyes with a gift, before it ventures to take 
their opinion. Popular interest is become a 
public commodity, for which there are so 
many candidates and competitors, that it is 
frequently purchased at an exorbitant rate, 
and brings the possessor to poverty. I do 
not mean to extend my observations to par- 
ticulars; but shall only observe, that it is a 
sign the times are degenerate, and tiiat Chris- 
tians are become too much like heathens, 
when opinions are bought and sold like provi- 
sions in a market, and the minds of the people, 

which 
8 
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which should be pure and uncorrupt, are given 
up to prostitution. 

As to pleasure, Httle i^ed be said to prove 
the ill effects it hath upon a man's circum- 
stances. With wise men, it hath always had 
the chara6ler of an harlot, as well for its ex- 
travagance and expensiveness, as for its deceit 
and wickedness. When pleasure is become 
the grand object, the mind grows so weak and 
effeminate, that all resohition is lost, and it 
must have what it demands. If, in its pride 
and wantonness, it requires pearls of inestim- 
able value, to dissolve and swallow them at a 
draught, as Cleopatra did, they must not be 
refused. Here the. fjrodigal of the text re- 
turns upon us, whose substance was wasted 
with riotous Irving ; that is, in the enjoyment 
of expensive revellings in the worst of com- 
pany ; and there is none worse than harlots, 
who are next in order to the gaming table, 
for bringing the unwary into speedy ruin. 
They are therefore stigmatized in the parable 
as devourers : this thy son, said the elder bro- 
ther, hath devoured thy living zvith harlots. 

Having thus far enquired into the causes of 
prodigality, which I beheve are in general such 
as have been here described; we are now to 
consider its effects. These are, loss of corn- 
fort. 
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fort, loss of honour, of liberty, of honesty, 
perhaps of life itself, and (which is worst of all) 
of the grace of God. 

And first, the extravagant man forfeits the 
comfort of his life ; while his substance is 
wasting, he may for a time be insensible of 
his danger ; like a patient in a consumption, 
who flatters himself he may do well, though 
others see and lament that he is daily drop- 
ping into his grave: but when he has ^eni 
ally which he who spends without considera- 
tion will soon do, then poverty, which had 
concealed itself under his table, rises up as an 
armed man, to assault and terrify him : and 
it is impossible for him to enjoy any comfort 
with such a companion at his side. The bur- 
then of debt is so much like the burthen of 
sin, that the one is^ often put for the, other. 
It is as unpleasant to a man of sensibility to 
walk with this load upon his mind, as to travel 
barefooted through bad ways with a load upon 
his shoulders, which he cannot shake off; and 
remorse gnaweth upon him, when he reflects 
that he hath made it for himself 

In the next place, he loses the repute and 
honour of his character in the eyes of the 
world : for what can be more contemptible 
than a man who was great, but has made 

himself 
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himself little ; who was rich, but has made- 
himself poor; not in assisting others, but in 
abusing and undermining himself ! 

The loss of liberty is another unhappy effect 
of extravagance. It brings on debt; and 
hopeless debt leads to hopeless confinement 
Misfortunes, imputable to the secret influence 
of Providence, or which arise from want of 
judgment, in respect of which some men dif- 
fer much from others, have a claim upon the 
benevoleHt for their favour, and will always 
find it : but if we were to review the company 
in some prisons, and enquire into their past 
eonduct, we should find amongst them the 
vain and inconsiderate, who flourished away 
in a character which did not belong to them^ 
and, like the flies of a day, which dance about 
m the air, took their pleasure in a little false 
sunshine of their own making, to bring a^ 
cloud of miseryand infamy upon the rest of 
their lives ; and whose pride and indiscretion, 
though they were extricated, would soon in- 
volve them in their former difficulties. 

Extravagance hath in many, cases a worse 
effect than I have yet mentioned : it tempts 
men of good hearts to actions which cannot 
be justified. The best of prodigals are in a 
dangerous situation; necessity drives theni 
, VOL. VI. u upon 
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upon mean and base expedients, for the sa- 
tisfying of present Avants ; such as they would 
never have thought of, if their circumstances 
had been unembarrassed, and their judgment 
free. This is reported to have been the case 
with that renowned and otherwise great and 
good man, the Lord Chancellor Bacon. In 
such a situation, men who are no profligates 
are tempted to make encroachments upon 
their conscience ; which, having yielded to 
one dishonourable action, grows more insen- 
sible to those that follow : and when the case 
becomes desperate, their actions are despe- 
rate. When a man is sinking he catches at 
a twig ; and if it has thorns upon it, he 
must lay hold of it in the moment of distress ; 
though his hand is pierced through by the 
shift he is making to uphold himself and save 
his life. 

As for the worst of prodigals, who die by 
the hand of justice, they are not properly 
holden within our consideration. Many of 
tlieni can waste nothing of their own, for 
tliey have nothing; and the profusion, of 
wliich thieves are so universally guilty, arises, 
as their theft doth, from the prevailing of 
ruinous vices ; such as idleness, intemperance, 
the love of ill company ; all under the influ- 
ence 
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ence of ignorance and ill principle. And it 
is incredible, how much persons of this cha- 
racter will run through in a short time. One 
of them, who was executed of late, declared, 
that between the months of October and 
April, he had seen the end of eight hundred 
pounds. But there are prodigals of an higher 
class, who do not lose their lives by the hand 
of justice, but, what is worse, by the hand of 
despair. The history of all past times informs 
us, how common it hath been, and many mi- 
serable examples, of the present day, shew 
how common it is, for a spendthrift to throw 
away his Ufe, when he hath nothing else left. 
The disappointed avarice of the gamester rages 
with impatience ; and pride, brought to beg- 
gary, sinks with dejection: and neither of 
these having any support from the sources of 
religion, there is neither comfort in the pre- 
sent, nor hope of the future ; so, to their dis- 
tracted imagination there seems to be no re- 
fuge for them, but in that black and dark 
gulf, to the brink of which their steps have 
been carrying them through the mazes of a 
mistaken life. 

This leads me to observe, farther, that pro- 
digality, while it throws away that property 
which is temporal, is also forfeiting the grace 

u 2 of 
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of God and the better riches of eternity. Thi% 
being the worst, is the only ill effect of waste- 
fulness insisted upon by our blessed Saviour 
in his parable of the Unjust Steward : If ye 
h(foe not been faithful in the unrighteous manh 
nmm^ who Will cotnmii to your trust the true 
rkhes ? that is, if ye have wasted the riche$ 
of this world which were committed to you, 
how can you expect to be trusted with the 
gifts of faith, and the talents of divine grace ? 
concerning which, we learn farther, that man 
has no other possession properly so called: 
for our Lord hath added, as equivalent to 
what he had said before, but differently ex- 
pressed for our better instruction, if ye h^ve 
not been faithful in that which is another' s^ 
who shall give you that which is your awn ? 
As the managers of this world's wealth, we 
are not proprietors but stewards, holding in 
trust for the great proprietor of all, to whom 
>ve are accountable: therefore, \\\t unrighteou9 
niammon is not our own but another's ; and 
we must leave all such possessions behind us 
at our death : but the grace of God, the true 
riches, w^hen given, will abide with us in life^ 
and pass with us through death into the land 
of righteousness, from whence they came. 
These, therefore, when we have them, may be 
5 called 
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called our awn j for they never leave uj^, and 
no man can take them away : but he who is 
found unfit to be trusted with what is of less 
value, shall not have these committed to him, 
to be abused and wasted. And it is surely 
to be apprehended, that much of the grace of 
God is seldom committed to a man who is 
loose and wasteful in the conduct of his life. 
He is without that consideration, that seri- 
ousness, that purity, that justice, which are 
necessary to the character of a religious man 
who is a candidate for heaven, and keeps up 
an acquaintance with God. 
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SERMON XIV. 

PART II. 



AND, WHEN HE HAD SPENT ALL, HE BEGAN TO 
BE IN WANT. LUKE XV. 14. 



T X7HEN the case of the prodigal is consi- 
dered, we owe it as a debt due to the 
folly of mankind, to shew them the sins and 
miseries of extravagance : but we owe it also 
as a debt to their understanding and good 
sense, to convince them of the duty and wis- 
dom of occonomy. Some may think it suffi- 
cient to say, that the way not to be profuse, 
is to be saving; and that the spirit of parsi- 
mony is the only certain cure for the spirit of 
prodigahty. But this remedy, so as it pre- 
vails 
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vails in some constitutions, may prove as bad 
as the disease. The oeconomy of a wise man, 
and a Christian doth not consist in the sav- 
ing, biit in- the prudent and charitable dispo- 
sal of his substance : not exclusive of a spar- 
ing principle, when that becomes necessary to / 
his affairs. 

The ingredients which properly constitute 
what we call oeconomy, are praoidence, pru- 
dence^ and order or method. He, who doth 
not observe these, will always be in danger of 
that dissipation which leads to ruin. 

The provident man, according to the sense 
of his name, looks forward : he lives to-day, as 
one who considers that he is to live to-morrow : 
whereas the fool, looking to the present day 
only, saith, let us eat and drihky for to-morrow 
fve die. When he undertaketh any work, he 
first revolves in his mind, how it is to be 
conducted, and when it will be finished. It 
may be such, perhaps, as any body can begi?i. 
Any man can leap into the stream ; but he 
who does this, without considering how he 
shall swim across, is very much to be blamed ; 
especially if he hath been first admonished of 
the depth. A person, who miscarries for want ^ 
of timely consideration, makes himself the 
talk of his neighbours. Want of foresight is 
u 4 want 
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M'ant of wisdom ; and want of wisdom, when 
it affects any thing great, is always in dan- 
ger of being ridiculous. This case is strongly 
represented by our Lord in the gospel : which 
of' you, intending to build a torvevy sitteth not 
down first and counteth the cost, wl^iether he 
hath sufficient to finish it ? lest haply after he 
hath laid the foundation^ and is not able to 
finish, all that behold it begin to mock him. 
No man can be allowed to have sense, whp 
hath sense of the present, with no sense of 
the future. The laughter, which is not re* 
strained by thought, is mad ; and the mirth, 
not tempered by a consideration of what is tp 
come, is frantic. Improvidence is against 
nature; at least, it is against what we call 
nature in brutes ; because it is against th^ 
principle of self-preservation ; of which prin- 
ciple he seems to be destitute, who consi- 
dereth not what is to become of him, when 
the day of present gratification is over. 
Therefore every man, who would live in the 
world, must consider what his station and 
circumstances will admit of; leaving as little 
as possible to probabilities and contingences, 
which are very apt to fill the minds of the 
indolent, and to produce many abortive ex- 
pectations. 

The 
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The catechism of the church of England 
teaches us, while we are children, that there 
is a certain state of life to which God by our 
birth or education is pleased Jo call us : we 
are to lay down a plan of living suitable to 
that state, and then we may be able to support 
it for the time to come. Even in our recrea- 
tions, it is wise to provide a reserve, and keep 
up a future relish for them ; lest they become 
insipid, and consign us over to remorse and 
melancholy. But, there are young people, 
headstrong and inconsiderate, with no expe- 
rience of human life, and fascinated with 
ideas of self-indulgence, who enter upon the 
world, as if they meant to tear up pleasure by 
the roots, that it may never bear any fruit to 
them afterwards : and so their pleasures either 
end in untimely death, or leave them nothing 
but bitter herbs to feed upon for the rest of 
their life. Whereas, a little timely foresight, 
with regard to common sense as well as to 
virtue, would preserve to them all that can be 
enjoyed with wisdom and innocence: and 
nothing else, which this world hath to give, 
will be worth their seeking. 
^ The second ingredient, in good oeconomy, 
is prudence. The use of this virtue is to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil, between 

causes 
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causes and effects, between appearances and 
realities : and in consequence of a proper dis- 
crimination of things and persons, to choose 
the good, and avoid the evil. Prudence 
examines all things, rather in their conse- 
quences, than in themselves : it judges of 
things, as the gospel teaches us to judge of 
men, by their fruits. Many actions of man- 
kind are of a doubtful nature j partly good 
and partly bad : good under some circum- 
stances, and as bad under others : good in ap- 
pearance, bad in effect : well esteemed in the 
sight of man, but of no account, or even 
odious and abominable ia the sight of God. 
The world hath virtues of its own manufac- 
ture, veiy expensive, and highly praised, and 
yet good for little at the bottom. When 
Satan has the vending of such equivocal 
virtues, he turns their white side uppermost: 
and men learn of him, to deceive one another 
by t,he like artifice. They praise some good 
thing, for the sake of some evil thing which 
is attached to it ; or magnify one oide of a 
man's character, which is gx)od, or at least 
specious, to recommend the other which is 
bad. How agreeable it is to hear, that a mart' 
may be a libertine, and yet pass for a man of 
virtue ! Such deceptions as these may hav-^ 

a very 
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a very fatal effect upon our oeconomy. We 
are captivated and flattered with fine ideas of 
liberality, generosity, hospitality, benevolence, 
and charity; which are indeed most excellent 
things, when they are found in the wise and 
prudent ; but when they are affected by the 
vain or the inconsiderate, they change their 
nature, and become sometimes ridiculous, 
often mischievous, always dangerous. Ile.il 
virtue will be sure to advance us sooner or 
later : spurious virtue may bring us to ruin, 
as it hath already brought many, whose pro- 
fuseness, while upon its progress, did very 
little good to their neighbours or their 
country. 

Prudence, therefore, is always to distin* 
guish. It will teach us, that no man can be 
generous in his gifts, till he is just in his pay- 
ipents. It is no better than a specious fraud, 
to convert that into a gift, which is due else- 
where as a debt: to purchase the character 
of benevolence, by feeding one man with the 
bread of another: or, perhaps, by sending 
one man to ^ gaol, for want of that money 
which buys another man out of it. Some- 
times it is a much greater kindness to prevent 
evil by timely and friendly admonition, than 
to cure it afterwards (perhaps very imper- 

fectly\ 
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fectly) by giving money. It is a good thing 
to shew mercy to felons and debtors^ in a 
prison : but it would be a much better thing 
to keep them out of it, by teaching them the 
happiness of sobriety and moderation, of 
restraining their excesses by a seasonable ex- 
ecution of the laws. It is good to relieve 
the poor ; but the passion of feeding vagrants, 
encouraging idleness, or promoting debau- 
chery, is so weak and unserviceable, that Vft 
may be called to an account for such kindness 
in the day of judgment. And here I must 
observe, moreover, that all fictitious virtui?, 
being the child of vanity, is apt to raise an 
enthusiastic affection ; and being chiefly re- 
sident in weak minds, who do not make 
pro|Jer distinctions, it has been found to eat 
deeper into men's fortunes, than the most 
heroic charity. Prudence, therefore, must 
save us from being cheated by specious but 
false virtues; to the power of which many 
noble and unsuspecting minds are exposed. 
Before we admit, we must prove them ; as the 
wary prove their money, before they put it 
into their purse, by applying it to some touch- 
stone : and there is none better than this of 
prudence. 

To 
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To providence and prudence, we must add, 
above all things, order and method^ for the re- 
gulating of our daily affairs. Persons of high 
spirits, and volatile dispositions, look down 
' upon order, as a low thing, fit only for dull 
people. But, no man's life can be either 
useful or pleasant, who does not live by rule 
in the disposing of his time. We all see the 
absolute necessity of order, in the marshalling, 
leading, and governing an army ; in transact- 
ing the business of a kingdom ; in regulating 
the company of a ship, and carrying on the 
practice of navigation; without order and 
discipline, these things cannot be done: every 
man npiust have his post, and his work, and 
his time. And the reason is the same in com* 
mon life : for every family is a lesser king- 
dom; life is a voyage, and a warfare; iu 
which the ui^disciplined must expect to suffet 
the inconveniences of confusion and anarchy. 
Such is the dignity, propriety, benefit, and 
beauty of order, that it is from God himself, 
and shines throughout the whole world wliich 
he hath made. The sun rises every morning 
at his time ; light and darkness succeed regu- 
larly, for labour and for rest ; the stars per- 
form their courses with unerring certainty; 
the tides ebb and. flow at their hour ; there is 

a season 
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a season for eyery change, and every change 
is in its season. Even brute creatures all 
follow their instinct in an orderly manncn 
Tliose that are made for pasture spread them- 
selves over the hills with the rising of the sun; 
while those which are made for prey are then 
retiring to their dens. The stork in the 
firmament knoweth her appointed time ; the 
turtle, the crane, and the swallow observe 
their seasons ; the bees, the ants, are examples 
of the most exact order and ceconomy. The 
heavens above, the earth below, the seasons 
and the tides, beasts, birds, and insects, all 
instruct us, that we are to live by rule, and 
be exact in allotting our time to the several 
works and functions of life. And let me 
tell all those who have such an opinion of the 
brightness of their parts, and depend so upon 
the agility of their minds as to think they are 
above rules, that they are the persons, who 
stand most in need of them ; to reduce their 
motions to some meaning, and oblige them to 
a certain time, in doing those things, which 
otherwise their wandering heads would never 
do at all. Fluid mercury is very bright, and 
wonderfully active; but we can make no 
vessel out of it for the service of a family. 
For all such purposes, the solid metal is better, 

as 
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as well as more valuable In itself. Yet good 
wits may be regular, without any impeach-' 
meiit of their sufficiency; Our great Alfred 
was a man of wit, learning, magnanimity 
and accomplishment; but, from his wisdom 
and piety, such was his self-government, 
that no man ever lived by more exact rules, 
or did more business by the force of them. 
We have seen another character of modem 
times ; not an Alfred^ but very great as a man 
' of parts, and a prince, and a general ; who 
made his time of incredible value, and did 
wonderful things, by the observation of an 
exact method in the oeconomical application 
of his hours. It may be difficult at first to 
live by rule : all restraint bears hard upon thd 
wildness of nature, like a bit in the mouth ; 
but habit makes it pleasant, and they who 
have tried it find so much use in it, that they 
can never willingly depart from it ; such is 
the facility M^ith which it enables us to con- 
duct our affairs; such the readiness with 
which we transact business, and pass through 
all the concerns of life. It renders our time 
of much greater effisrct and value : a regular 
man will do more business in one day, and 
with less trouble, than another will in two* 
Kings are not ashamed of regularity: the 

want 
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want of it is the mark of a vulgar education, 
or a weak understanding, or an irreKgious 
and vicious disposition. Where regularity 
prevails, the cottage becomes respectable; and 
without it, the palace itself is mean, unplea- 
sant, and contemptible. Solomon, who is. 
celebrated as the wisest man upon earth, was 
also the greatest and the most splendid, fVoai 
the singular order of his kingdom, and the 
exact oeconomy of his household. This pro- 
duced such an appearance of prosperity and * 
happiness, and was judged to be the result of 
so much wisdom, that the queen of Sheba was 
beyond measure astonished at the sight — 
Happy arc thy meUy. happy are these iky sevr 
"cantSy which stand continually before thee, and 
hear thy wisdom. Where the greatest wisdom 
was, there was found also the greatest order ; 
and with it the greatest dignity and splendor. 
Yea, and our blessed Lord himself, a greater 
than Solomon, with the business of heaven 
always before him, was yet never regardless of 
order and oeconomy upon earth. He was 
exact in observing days and hours, times, 
places and persons, set apart for the services, 
of the church. When he fed five thousand 
people at once, there was no tumult, no 
interruption, in so great a company. They 

wer« 
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ware all exactly divided into parties of a 
certain number : what was to be distributed 
amongst them, was given first to the dis- 
ciples, and from them to the multitude: %nd 
when they were all fed, the iVugments were 
carefully gathered up, that nothing might be 
lost or wasted. This was done by hirft, who 
could so easily supply all detects, who "could 
e^exi create and multiply ^vith his word, for a 
{Mtttem of attention and consideration to us, 
in the use we make. of the things of this 
World. After the two exam|)les of Solomon 
and our blessed Saviour, I can only say, that 
no man should pretend to be wise, or great, or 
good, or happy, whose life is not conducted 
with order and regularity. 

All the lessons of the moralist may be re- 
duced to this short one : '^ vice is evil, for it 
makes us miserable ; virtue is good, for it 
makes- us happy." The truth of this is no 
where more apparent than in our present 
subject; when we compare together the man 
of extravagance, and the man of moderation. 
The Apostle admonishes us, to use this xvorld^ 
as not abusing it The happiness of man 
depends on his attention to this distinction : 
for every creature of God, all the elements 
of the wqrldi all the gifts and riches of his 
- VOL. vr. X Provi- 
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Provideaoe, all the sens^ of the body and the 
Acuities of the mind; all are good, aa thqr 
$K. ufied ; all disappoint and torment us when 
thq^ are ahused. In this respqct^ beasts are 
ijd asa,fer way than men, b^ng restrained by 
that instinctive wisdom, wh^eh hinders them 
ftom abusing what God hath g^ven« They 
pass through life, without havii^ the com^r 
9i2^nd of fire^ or the use of gdd and silver^ 
which are so dangerous to mzx^ They cannot 
burn their own stalls, nor bring themselvjes \q 
beggary, by purchasing articles of luxury or 
vanity. From these dangers and temptatiiMie 
they are free : some things they canaot abus^ 
and they are not disposed to abuse other 
things ; but live contented within the bounds 
of temperance ; and their instinct is an in- 
fallible direction for their preservation. They 
rise when the light appears, and lie down 
to rest when it is departing ; they eat what 
is natural, they decline what is hurtful^ and 
observe such measures as secure to them the 
benefit of health and strength. But man 
is committed to his appetites, and is subject 
to the delusions of an imagination, in which 
causes and effects are talsely represented, 
lie has no rule within him to direct him» 
no instinct to restrain him ; and, if he is 
5 . without 
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without religiori, and the checks 6f prudence, 
he lives in absurdity and uneasiness, and 
contradicts all the ends of his being. He 
goes to a fire, not to warm hittiself, but to be 
buf nt ; he eats, not M ht nourished, but to be 
Moated and surfeited ; he drinks, not to be 
refreshed, but intoxicated ; he sleeps, not for 
rest, but for sloth and stupidity j he spendd 
his wealth on what will destroy him, and with 
ihat unthinking profusion which turns it inttf 
^verty. In short, he abuses all the gifts of 
God, and all his creatures ; anidi iii so doing 
he turns the world upside down. This world 
ought to be a place of preparation for the 
blessedness of heaven; but he converts it 
into a pla^e of disappointlment and torment j 
as^ if it were intended Only for an introduction 
to the kingdom of darkness, wliere man will 
associate with thx^i^ evil spirits, who threw 
away the glory they possessed, and by reason 
6f their own ill management found heaven 
itself insufficient to their happiness. 

Physicians have a way of curing distem- 
perrf, by enquiring into their causes, and 
counteracting them by others of a contrary 
efffeet The method is good, and often 
prdves" effectuterl: I would, therefore, recom- 
Bterid it lA* ^e pifesent cas6. We hdve seett 
X 2 the 
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the causes of prodigality; that it arises from 
intempetance^ affectation of appearance, gam-' 
iDg, love of novelty, of fame, of pleasure. 

To guard against intemperaiice^ we are to 
consider as Christians, that we are not seat 
hither for a life of pleasure, but into a world 
of danger,' to be surrounded with enemies^ 
and wrestle with principalities and powers^ 
who are snatching from us the prizes of eter-* 
nity. If men in contests of little peril, and 
for objects of little value, are temperate in all 
things; how shall \<re be intemperatej who are 
striving for the salvation of our souls ? 

As to the love of shew and finery, how ridi- 
culous is all extravagance of dress, when we 
remember that clothing was not known, till 
the innocence of man, and with it his hapipi-' 
ness, was lost: that, as sin hath brought 
death, all our splendid eq^iipages must termi* 
nate in the hearse; and, that a» we came 
naked into the world, we must go naked out 
of it. This is the real state of man. The 
pride of life throws a disguise over it for a 
time, which death takes off and lays aside for 
the moths to devour. 

Gaming will be no snare to those who 
avoid the company of gamesters, which hath 
very little to recommend it. This will be 

most 
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most easy to such persons as have learned' 
to amuse themselves more rationally than Mey 
do^ with reading, conversing, and following 
such works and pursuits as are worthy of a 
man. Gamesters often lose all by coveting 
ail; which danger he will be sure to escape, 
who covets nothing, but makes himself con-t 
tented with what his diligence earns or God' 
gives. 

Curiosity is another cause of ruin. It is^ 
always seeking some new object : let us chuse 
that which is good, and hold ttfastySndwe . 
shall not want to change it Buy 4ke truth :'• 
it will not cost mudi; and we shall never- 
wish to be selling it again. Great things 
may be had for little cost. A bible, value 
five shillings, is of more use, and will do 
us more good, and, if we understand it> give 
us more pleasure^ than all the other book$ 
that can be bought for five thousand pounds. 
A Christian, from the great objects he hath 
before him, will not want new things like a 
child; and, from the humble state of his 
mind, will not be tempted by the pride of 
purchasing. 

The expensive love of fame and popularity 

will never do. any hurt, where, the approbation 

i^f the wise and virtuous, and the fiivour of 

X 3 God, 



(Jo4, is nought after, ^he praise yhich 19 
p^idfpria yeryiuncertain and deccitfiil, and 
may turn against 113 to-morrow. The praiw 
qf (So4 h not to be obtained by ^U we c^n 
lay out ; not even hy selling all we have, and 
giving it to th^ poor : but by ^n affectionate 
mind, performing small and cheap things, zor 
QOrding to our ability, on great motives. . 

As to pleasurCj the last, and perhaps the 
most universal cause of ruin to the bodies, 
sQnls, and fortunes of men ; the surest method 
i^ill \» to seek that pleasure which is good, 
and then we ^hall not wish to destroy pyrT 
splve? by that which is evil. The body hath 
its pleasures, and the mind hath its pleasures ; 
the latter only are the pleasures of a man ; 
and many of them are so cheap, that they 
may be had for nothing. I told ypu of one, 
who ruined himself by beautifying a seat 
wJiich did not belong to him } and yau wour 
dered at his folly: but the moral is bettet 
worth considering than the fact: for this is 
true of us all, when we waste our substance 
in forming scenes of grandeur and pleasure 
upon this earth; we are beautifying vha| 
does not bebng to us, and must soon be left 
behind. There is a pride in being the a\vner 
«f fine places; but the thoughtful mind may 

have 
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have great pleasure in them, without being ^ 
the owner cf them ; and so far as God hath 
beautified the world, he hath done it for the 
common pleasure of us all: and the saint 
or the philosopher, who contemplates it as a 
scene which God hath adorned, partakes of si 
pleasure as sincere, perhaps, as great, but cer* 
tainly more pure and lasting, than the poa« 
sessor who calls himself the owner of the soiL 
When he sees the wood towering upon the 
hill or han^Dg over the vale, his happinesi 
does not depend on his being able to Cut 
down the timber in it, but in admiring iti 
verdure and rejoicing in its shade. The gar-» 
den of pleasure is planted and adorned at a 
great expence; but, to the botanist, the 
world is his garden, and God is the planteif 
of it. I might go on to shew you, from 
oth^ like instances, how the greatest pleasures 
are frequently enjoyed by those who spend 
least upon them. Vicious pleasure is a de-^ 
eeitful harlot, who smiles at us and ruins ua; 
virtuous pleasure is such as Eve was in the 
state of innocence, and there is a paradise 
)m)und her. 

When we meditate on the miseries of pro- 
digality, it is natural to turn our eyes about 
116^ and examine how it is with us, as a 
X 4 nation, 
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nation, in respect of our oeconomy. And 
here we cannot but discover, tliat it is the 
error of all orders of people amongst us to 
live at a more expensive rate, than can con*^ 
list, with the prosperity of themselves or the 
public. The ill effects of this are manifest 
and undeniable ; and I see more than it may 
be prudent to speak of. In the rich, it pro<r 
duces distress within doors, and the oppression 
of the poor without : in the poor it produces 
hopeless debt, and promotes profligacy of 
manners. If our nobility and gentry, who 
form what is called the landed interest, live 
upon too large a scale, they must find such 
resources as they can. Their rents must be 
raised to an immoderate height; which the 
farmer cannot pay, unless corn is dear ; and 
then, if any artificial scarcity should take 
place annually, either by connivajucCj or by 
trifling with the laws, and making a breach 
in the constitution of the country, that must 
be a very great evil : for if there is a just hu- 
man right upon earth, and which ought to be 
religiously attended to, it is a right in the 
poor to have bread for their labour; and so 
long as they have bread cheap, we ^all x^eyex 
hear any complaints from them: and* this, ^ 
I say, they pvight always to have, except 

when 
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"when scarcity is from the visitation of God. 
Why is there such a demand for money, 
among the rich ? Is it to support two families 
instead of one ? No ; but that one family 
may live at the expence of two: that they 
may be able to lead a dissipated, unprofitable 
unhealthy life ; which, while it seems to be- 
nefit some individuals (among whom we shall 
find the most useless members of the commu- 
nity) hurts themselves ahd the public in 
general. Our metropolis is swollen to a 
monstrous size, like a body that is dropsical: 
and we may consider it as' a scale, whereby 
our expensivencss, as a people, is to be mea- 
sured ; for its magnitude has been rendeied 
excessive, chiefly hy a change of manners, in 
those who have exceeded the bounds of their 
ceconomy. 

And the poor follow the rich according 
to their measure. Many of them have de- 
parted from a cheap and manly diet, to ad- 
mit articles of luxury, on which they live 
worse for more money. The terms they 
are upon, under the |5resent laws, and the 
ill management of parish officers, tempt them 
to idleness and profligacy. It would be a 
dangerous experiment to render the mainte^ 
fiance of the poor discretionary, at a time 

when 
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vtien all the rich are oatliving themsclTes: 
bot certainly it is of bad consequence, that 
the maintenance is fixed by the laws; depend*- 
iDg on which, many people make themselves 
pocMT by idleness and drunkenness, and apply 
for relief, when they ouglit rather to be sent 
to the house c^ correction. When the high 
price of the necessanes of life brings a poor 
indostrious family into difficulties^ so that 
they are obliged, after all their labour, to 
£ve upon what credit they can get ; harassed 
with small debts^ and dejected at the sight of 
their creditors; then my heart Ueeds £bf 
them : I wish I was rich enough to reiieve 
them all I lament that there is not more 
cBconamy in their betters; and I pray that 
God will some time shew them a better world 
than this they now live in- When we con> 
pare the wants of many honest poor people, 
some under ditliculties, some in distress, some 
in sorrow and lamentation, with the thousands 
which are squandered away for no one good 
purpose by the rich ; a sum, perhaps, in the 
adventures of a single night, is hazarded and 
lost, sufficient to clear and set up an hundred 
poor families -for life : when we compare these 
things, what shall we say, but tliat wick- 
edness and folly united, cannot shew us a 

worse 
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wprs^ case ? If he who gains the world, and 
loses his soul, be a fool, what is he who loses 
both ! For here I am to warn all christian 
people, that God giveth to us, that we may 
be able to give to others. He is no respecter 
of persons ; his ways are equal ; his mercy is 
over all his works ; and all men must account 
strictly to his justice* Then the prodigal, 
who hath tormented and ruined himself, will 
discover that he has also robbed the poor, and 
that the Almighty is their avenger. There* 
fore, let the poor be frugal, that* they may 
kfisen the troubles of the present life ; and leC 
the rich be prpdent, that they may be chari^ 
toble ; S9 shall they find the blessing of God 
upon themselves and their affairs in this 
world^ and secure an interest in the world to 
Wipe. y 
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SERMON XV. 



HOW IS IT THAT Y£ PO NOT DISCERN THIf 
TIME ? I,UKK xii. is. 



^ OD never calls upon us to discern the 
Drays of his Providence, without gfvihg 
us some ^gns, to direct and assist us in our 
judgment ; who can no more cpmprehend the 
Divine counsels, without the Divine light, 
than we can behold the sun, without the. 
assistance of his own raysf. 

When our blessed Lord required the people 
to examine, and judge for themselves, from 
the signs which attended his coming, he 
called them to a pleasant as well as a pro- 
fitable enquiry : for as he then came to save 
the world, all the signs given to confirm his 
mission, explained the end of it, and were 
signs of salvation. The blind received their 
sight, the ears of the deaf were opened, the 

sick 
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sick were healed; the dead were raised. Even 
the heathen poets, according to the expecta- , 
tion they had of so desirable an event, re- 
present it under the most beautifiil ims^ry, 
^s the restoration of a golden age, in which 
ii^an should recover that purity and happii^ss, 
of which he had so long been deprived by 
the corruption of his nature. And when 
these things were about to be fulfilled, we 
hear the servants of God, who were better 
informed, congratulating each other on the 
times they had lived to see ; Biessed art thou 
among wmienj said Elizabeth to the holy 
Virgin : Blessed are your eyes^ said the Lord 
to his disciples: many prophets and kings 
have desired to see the things which ye see, 
and have not seen them. The wise men of 
the east rejoiced with exceeding great joj/^ 
when they saw the star which directed them : 
the shepherds glorified and praised God for all 
the things which, they had seen and heard: 
even the heavenly host uttered a song of 
triumph : the heavens rejoiced^ and the eartk 
%»as glady when the Saviour was ushered into 
the world : all the signs of his birth, and of 
his ministry, were favourable and salutary, 
and inspired with hope and gladness all those 
wlio M'ere wise enough to understand them. 

Such 
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Siith t^ere the ilentimeDts Af men atnd 
angels at his first appearance. H» second 
coming, to judge the worlds hath also its 
signs ; but none of them are pleasant : they 
are all alarming, all terrible; all partakin^^ of 
the nature of that tremendous event in which 
they are to terminate : earthquake^, faniine^ 
pestilences, distress of nations : ihsurrections^ 
and tumults ; disturbing the world, as storms 
agitate the wide waters of the sea : these arc! 
the things we are to look for. As bodfit^ 
death is preceded by symptoms of a deadly 
sort ; by terrors and faintings, and pangi^ and 
convulsions ; we have every reason to expec^ 
that the world^s death will be brought on by 
sins and disorders, upon a great scale, and of 
a new species. And here it is worth observ- 
ing, that while men, by their perversene^s,* 
are making the miseries of the time, they are 
marking its characters: but, in ignorance j 
they know not what they do. 

Herod and Pontius Pilate, and the rulers of 
tlie Jews, were all busy in bringing to pas^ 
what the hand and counsel of God had de- 
termined to be done; but without knowing 
it : they had ends and objects of their own, at 
-which they were aiming for themselves, whils 
they were fulfilling the purposes of God; 

and 
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and had they received any friendly hint of 
what they were doing, they would have re*- 
Jected it with disdain, and probably have put 
the monitor to death* 

The case is the same now. A considerable 
fzxt of mankind are vehemently pursuing 
their owa imaginations : and while they them* 
selves are blind to the nature and conser 
quences of their own actions, they are giving 
instructioii to us: their darkness b our light; 
and I mean, >vith God's help, to use it as sudi 
upon the present occasion.- 

I am very sensible, that the attention of the 
public hath been nearly exhausted, and their 
curiosity sa^tiated, with the many fearful ac- 
counts transmitted to us, and the pious and 
paiitent reflections made upon them by good 
and learned men. But still, there is a certain 
view of the subject, so edifying, that we can 
fcarccJy dwell too mucti upon it. As politic 
dians, we enquire how far government may 
suffer froLrt dangerous innovations : as a com- 
mercial natron, we consider how trade may be 
affected: as a military people, we consult 
how war is to be carried on ; with what re- 
sources ; and^ what will be its probable issue. 
AU this^ is very proper : but, as Cbristians, it 
i&oiir duty to compare the signs of the time 

with 
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with what the Almighty Ruler of the world 
hath been pleased to open, concerning his 
own purposes, and the events to be expected 
as the world draws nearer to its end. I enter 
here upon no diffuse investigation ; but mean 
to confine myself to one remarkable sign of 
the last days, which I think liath never, yet 
received an adequate interpretation; not 
through the unskilfulness of interpretois; but, 
because it seems to be one of those mysterious 
predictions, which nothing but the event can 
enable us to understand : and which a succes* 
sion of future events may still be opening to 
us farther than we can see at present. 

It seems there was a persuasion very early 
in the Christian church, that the coming of 
Jesus Christ, to judge the world, was then 
near at hand. His judgment of the Jewish 
nation had been foretold, in terms so appli- 
cable to his final judgment, that a mistake 
might thence arise, even among wise and 
pious Christians: of which St. Paul having 
heard, gives them proper information, in that 
remarkable passage of the second chapter of 
the second epistle to the Thessalonians; where- 
in he warns them of a vefy extraordinary 
fact, which would precede the final destruc- 
tion of this world ; and that the end of all 

things 
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things was not to be ex,pected, till this should 
have come to pass. The passage is this,— ^ 
Let no man deceive you by any means : for that 
day shall not come^ except there come a falling 
away (an apostacy)^r*/, and that man of sin 
Se reoealedy the s&n of perdition; who oppostth 
and exalt etk hirnself above all that is called God^ 
lor that is worshipped; so that he as God, sitteth 
in the temple of God^ shewing hifnself that he 
is God. It may ht proper, that the words, ii 
which a prophecy is delivered, should have t 
Certain degree of obscurity, that they may ndt 
6feB: too much before the time : and the samd 
]^ppens partly from the necessity of the case; 
beqause the thing which hath not as yet 
been known to the world, will be conceived 
with difficulty even from a plain description 
of it This is applicable to the passage novt 
before us; on which volumes have beeii 
written, with great uncertainty of interprer^ 
^ion ; depending on facts, which howevei^ 
fad in their way, did certainly never comfr 
tip to this description* But when the event 
Icings its own interpretation with it, a child 
xnay see farther than the most learned coutcf 
before : and if the whole passagie be taken in its 
obvious sense, and with all its circumstances^ 
it will apply itself so directly t6 a case in 
f OL. VI. T hand, 
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hand, that little doubt c;an remain in the mind 
of any reader, who has no reason for shutting 
his eyes against the truth. 

We observe, then, first, that a foiling aww/ 
;5houId happen before the end of the world. 
The original calls it an apostacy; which term^ 
in the mouth of a Christian apostle, can mean 
nothing but an apostacy from the Christian 
faith and worship. And this is more parti* 
cularly said to consist in a revelation of a man 
of siny the son of perdition. It is not neces- 
sary here to suppose, that this man of sin is 
only one individual person. In the tenth 
Psalm, when we read of the man of the earthy 
we do not understand a single person but a 
character^ a sort of ungodly people^ whose 
whole confidence is in this world. In like 
manner, the man of sin may very properly de- 
note a particular sort of sinful character, or 
even the race of mankind, when become 
sinful in the extreme, according to that state 
of depravity, which is described in the words 
that follow. For, it seems, this man of sin 
Qpposeth a)2cl exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or , that is zvorshipped. Here the 
terms are less difficult in the original than in 
the English. All that is called God is literally 
every person^ every man, who is called God : 

and 
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and the word we tr^nsldite worshipped expresses 
most properly that sort of wotshipi which is 
given to venerable or august persons, what-* 
ever the office may be that makes them such. 

If we enquire who they are that are called 
God, it immediately occurs, that the expres-* 
sion cannot so properly denote God himself as 
the vicegerents of God ; those who are called 
by his name. And who are they ? The Scrip-^ 
ture itself will answer us \ I have said^ ye ar6 
gods ; which words are spoken of princes and 
rulers ; as it is also said in the law (Exod. xxii. 
28.) thou shall not revile the gods, nor curs6 
the ruler of thy people; where the latter clauscJ 
is but explanatory of the former. The reason 
of this is plain ; rulers are called God, because^ 
they act under him, and e:Jcecute his laws by 
his own authority. The question therefore is . 
partly answered : they that are called God are! 
kings and rulers. Our blessed Saviour himself 
tells us who they are in the New Testament — > 
He called them gods, to whom the zOofd of God 
came. John x. 35. The name of God, there- 
fore, is plainly given to men, on account of 
their office and corhmission under the word 
of God, whether they be princes, prophets or 
priests ; because they act in God^s stead with 
respect to mankmdi . Our Saviqur, therefore^ 
Y 2 even 
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evea in his human capacity^ had a right to be 
calkd God, in virtue of his commissioa ; and 
this seems to have been the intention of hi» 
argument with the Jews, as an argumenfum 
ad hominesy taken fiom the wojrds of their 
own law. 

We shall obtain some farther light into the 
character of the man of sin, if we go on with 
the apostle's account of him. The subject, it 
appears^ had been nientioned to the disciples 
before, and privately expounded to themi 
for, says he, ye know what witholdeth, thai h^ 
might be revealed in his time; for the mystery 
of iniquity doth already work j only he who nam 
letteth, will let, till he be taken out of the way; 
and then shall that wicked one be revealed whom 
the Lord shall destroy with the brightness of his 
coming. This part of the description informs 
us, first, that the man of sin, and that mystery 
of iniquity which worketh for the producing 
of the character, was even then in the worlc^ 
and would have broken out; but that, 
secondly, there was some restraining power,. 
which served as a let or hinderance, to keep it 
down ; till the time should x:ome, when it should 
rise up in its true shape, and be fully displayed 
to the world. And, lastly, as it is to bt? 
destroyed by the actual presence of the Lor4 
5 in 
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in judgment, it must be i the last form of sin,! 
or power of iniquity, that shall appear in the 
world. It may be worth distinguishing here, 
though I would build nothing upon it, that 
the word for wicked one is [not srovrifo^ but 
itvojii^], lawless; as casting out, and renounc- 
ing, all authority of law, as well human as 
divine. 

. What has been said amounts to this : that, 
in the last age of the world, before the com- 
ing of Christ, there should be an actual apos- 
tacy, or departure from the Christian feith and 
woi-ahip : that the sinful nature of man, rising 
up against the powers of religion and govem*- 
ment, which had restrained it for so many 
9ges, should break loose, and take a form of 
iniquity, such as may properly be called a new 
revelation of sin, which the world haft never 
seen before. More particularly, that this 
form of sin should exalt itself against the au- 
thority of God in his ministers, whether civil 
or religious : that it should even seize upon 
the temple of God, and convert it into t!he 
temple of man ; that it should exclude God, 
and make a God of itself, claiming the ho- 
nours of divine worship. That this spirit of 
disobedience had always been at work; but 
that there was a power which hindered it 
Y 3 froiii 
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from shewing itself to the world, till the 
proper season; when that restrftining powei: 
should no longer operate, but be taken out of 
the wajfy either by the violence of man, or 'the 
just judgment of God, or by the one co-ope-* 
rating with the other. And finally, that this 
is the last and most desperate state of sin, on 
which Christ himself shall come to take ven-» 
geance, when its measure (of which he is 
the only proper judge) shall be filled up. 
Then shall this wicked one, whose sin is the 
pame with that of Lucifer, the rival of the 
Most High ; and of Corah, who exalted him^ 
self against the authority of God in his 
ministers Moses and Aaron, the king and the 
priest; perish as they did. Satan was cast 
.v^iJowh, and the flames of heaven followed 
him. ^c fire of the Lord came forth, to 
destroy Corah and his company: and after the 
like form shall judgment be taken on this man 
of sin ; Avho is to be punished with ev^^erlast-^ 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and from' the glory of his power, when he 
shall be revealed in flaming fire. 

I will not omit, though it be scarcely ne- 
f:essary to observe after Avhat has been said, 
that, in detecting the man of sin, we may use 
thp same ^xictjiod as John the Baptist did for 

discove^Tr 
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discovering the true Messiah, whep he sen^i 
his disciples with this question, Art thou he 
that should comCj or look we for another ? The 
messengers in this case were bidden to ob^ 
serve, what m^s done by Jesus Christ, and 
were assured, that John would thence know' 
for certain, who he was that did it: the 
works of salvation would infallibly point out 
the Saviour. So if we are inquiring after the 
man of sin, let us but observe what he does, 
and we shall be sure who he is. Thus for 
example; if instead of the sacred right of 
government, we find the sacred right of in- 
' surrection ; instead of God only^wise, the 
wisdom of man deified and adored in the 
temple of God; instead of the liberty of 
serving God, which is the only true freedom, 
the liberty of disobeying him ; instead of'that . 
justice and mercy, in which only man can be 
like to God ; the power of death, the delight 
of the devil, wantonly exercising itself iri 
destroying men's lives ; instead of laws for 
securing property, rapine and sacrilege laying 
every thing waste ; we desire to know, wliat 
the true man of sin, whoever he is to be, and 
whenever he is to come, can do more? If 
there could be such a thing as an actual in- 
carnation of the prince of the infernal re- 
y 4 gions. 
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gions, it does not appear what he co)ikl do 
wor^e. He might perhaps display, greate? 
4Cts of pow^, as being an angel that excels, 
in strength ; but be could not .commit greater 
acts of sin: For, what sin^ do we know of 
beyond rebellion, sacrilege, murder, and bias? 
phemy ? two of which are i;nore than Luci-. 
f^r was guilty of when he was cast out of 
heaven. 

Little did we think, twenty years ago^ that 
we should live to see these things fuUitled so 
nearly as they liaye Uieen; and in shewing 
this, I shall have no occasion to invent or' to 
exaggerate ^ the facts are such as \vUl speak 
for themselves ; and there is scarcely a person- 
here present, who could not say to me what I 
^ am about to say to him. We all know, that 
in the neighbouring country, a direct apostacy 
hath taken effect. The Christian religion hath 
been renounced ; not negatively, through cor- 
ruption of manners, or neglect of truth; but 
positively, publicly, and in solemn form. The 
restraining power of government, and the ob- 
ligations of law, have not been interrupted 
and defied, in the fury of tumultuous agita- 
tion, but absolutely taken out of the way and 
abolibbed. The xvill of a wicked nation hath 
been admitted as the only, sovereign law now 

to 



to h^ obeyed : and while the gospel teach^ 
that there is one Lawgi&erj who is able to sav$ 
tind to destroy^ we see a portentous company 
rben up, who take to themselves the sublinHi 
fdenominatioa of legislators ; not under the 
authority of God, but in their own right ; ex- 
clusive of his legislation, and In opposition to 
his power. And, that nothing may be want- 
ing to the ftilfilling of the prophecy, even ia 
the letter, the churches have been shut up 
from the worship of God, and opened to ad* 
|Biit the worship of reason ; an idol unknown 
to the temples of Pagan antiquity* And what 
ifi. the reason here intended ? It is the reason 
of pian ; that is, of the philosopher or the 
plow-man ; for the one is as much a man as 
the other ; and where all are equal, as good a 
man. And what is the reason of man, but 
the mind of man ! And what is the mind of 
man, but man himself; who now, as God, is 
actually seated in the temple of God to be 
worshipped. This is what the wisest man Kv- 
i^g could not have suspected some years ago ; 
^nd what the most incredulous man cannot 
now deny : it is published and gloried in be«- 
<bre the face of all people : the publication of 
Christianity itself was not more notorious. 
Oovernn^ent hath been murder^ in the per- 
son 
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son of their prince; sin and blasphemy of 
every kind, like ivild beasts that I ave broken 
their chains, have over-ran the country. No 
law subsists : the will of sinful man, or of the 
man of sin, is a law unto itself; and as the 
apostle once said, that the law was the strength 
of sin; so now it may be said, the strength 
of sin is the law ; and there is no other. It 
is a law, which doth not punish robbery, but 
ordains it : a law, which doth not protect or 
save men's lives, but destroys them: and, if 
it had power according to its will, would not 
leave one honest man upon the earth. And 
hereby the man of sin proves himself to be, 
what the apostle calls him, the son of per^ 
dilion ; that is, the son of the destroyer, whose 
name is ApoUyon ; the son of that father, who 
was a murderer from the beginnings and leads 
all his children to the practice of his own fa- 
vourite sin ; who, in their capacity of legi- 
slators, have notliing to render them respect- 
able, but new-invented terrors of torture and 
bloodshed. The prospect here becomes too 
shocking to be minutely delineated: every 
human creature, that has any feeling, must 
turn away from it with horror ; and resolve, 
that if such be the world now left to us, it 
must surely be our duty and interest, to pray 

to 
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to God, that he would put an end to it : or, 
in the more devout and affecting language of 
our Liturgy, that he would shortly accomplish 
the number of his electa and hasten his king" 
dom. 

As the bee can extract honey from a poi- 
sonous flower, so may the Christian, when 
properly informed, derive comfort from every 
subject Every event, whatsoever it may be 
in itself, is valuable to us, if the consideration 
of it tends to the confirming and strengthen- 
ing of our faith : and how can it be other- 
wise, when we see with our eyes, that God is 
feithful and true, and that the sure word of 
his prophecy is daily fulfilling in the world ? 
This brings the truth of the gospel home to 
our bosoms, and makes us living witnesses 
of it. When the wickedness of the Jews 
brought down the vengeance of heaven upon 
Jemsalem, the time was fearful and fatal to 
that people ; while Christians considered the 
whole as an accomplishment of what their 
Master had foretold, and an earnest of their 
own approaching redemption. The more 
wicked this world becomes, the nearer is its 
end : corruption is never very remote from 
^dissolution. This great subject will have dif- 
ferent effects on the minds of different per- 
sons; 
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sons; tp some of terror, from the av?u^ng 
hand of God, whom in the moment of Ucen*^ 
tiousness they have insulted and defied ; to 
others, of comfort and confidence, fron[x the 
fulfilling of the Divine promises. The same 
waters of the flood, which drowned the world, 
supported that ark which preserved the family 
of Noah, When the world shall be in its last 
agonies of sin and perturbation, and men's 
hearts are failing them for fear; the servants 
of Christ are commanded to lift up their head^ 
(which have been bowed down under re-? 
proaches and persecutiond^^) and to look up^ fcr 
their redemption draweth nigh. That the time 
is actually come, for the Christians of thi» 
generation to lift up their heads, it would be 
rash to affirm, and perhaps weak to believe : 
many strange things may intervene : yet thus 
far, I think, our persuasion may extend with 
reason ; that all the servants of God, who now 
are, or shortly will be, leaving this present 
world, may go to rest, under an assurance that 
their separation from the body will be short: a 
consideration, which to our weak minds, sub- 
ject to strong impressions from the ideas of 
time and place, may have its use in lessening 
the fear of death ; and it is therefore worth 
encouraging. 

As 
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As you have seen, from the prediction of 
the apostle, that the revelation of the man of 
sin was an event, to happen before the end of 
the world ; how thankful ought we to be> 
that it did not happen here: for, that, the 
mystery of iniquity hath long been at work in 
this nation, cannot be denied : and it would 
have prevailed, but for that power which 
ktteth, the restraining power of government, 
which it hath pleased God, of his unmerited 
goodi^ss still to preserve amongst us. I fear 
there is too much truth in the assertion, that 
the first seeds of all this mischief were sown 
in Britain. Here it was, that reason^ now 
deified in France, was first invested with the 
right of making its own religion; which, in 
other words, is a right of being its own God : 
and modern atheists have only carried that 
right to the point, to which it has always been 
tending, under the management of our deists. 
The lights and sanctions of religion can be 
only from God : if from man, then he is God 
to himself This doctrine, in fairer words, 
was first started amongst us : and so was that 
other, that there is no power of government 
)>ut from the power of the people. Here did 
that doctrine arise in the last century ; and the 
murder of a king, with a sacrilegious plun- 
dering 
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dering of the church, and a miserable oppres- 
sion of the people, soon followed. But, 
through the mercy of God, we were not given 
up : our mistakes did not terminate in athe- 
ism : and may the same Divine grace ftill 
dispose us to take proper warning, and make 
a wise use of the example now before our 
eyes ; that we may every day be farther from 
the danger, and safer from the infection, of 
apostacy : that the church, which God hath 
promised to preserve to the end of the world, 
may be preserved here; and that the little 
faith he shall find at his. coming, may be 
found with us. Amen, 
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SERMON XVI. 



WHEN THE SON OF MAN COMETH, SHALL HE .ri3n> 
FAITH ON THE EARTH ? LUKE XVIII, 8, 



"\XrHEN the Son of man dwelt among us, 
faith was the first thing he looked for 
in those with whom he conversed : and if it 
was not found, his mission, to such persons^ 
was without effect. At his second coming, 
he will be looking for the same ; but the text 
gives us little hope that he will find it Tlie 
words do riot positively assert, that no faith 
shall then be left, but that the finding of it 
shall be questionable : it shall be so far lost, 
that the instances in which it is found shall 
be few and rare. With this the words of St. 
Paul agree ; who teaches us, that in the last 
1 
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days perilous times shall comCy 2 Tim.' iii. 1 j 
that the truth should be resisted by men, as 
Moses was resisted by the perverse unbelieving 
magicians of Egypt, Jannes and JamhreSy and 
that they should become, as those i»en .were, 
reprobate cweerning the Jaith, ver. 8. This 
character of the last age of the world falls ia 
with another equally remarkable ; I mean the 
appearance of the man of sin : though it may 
well be suspected, that both these characters 
of the time are reducible to one : for the man . 
of sin arises out of the Christian faith, anrf 
raises himself upon the ruins of it; as the 
worm that destroys the fruit, is bred within • 
it. That the depravity foretold in the Scrip* 
ture, is the depravity of Christians, there can 
be no doubt; the prediction concerning it 
being thus worded — the spirit speaketh ex- 
prcssly, that in the latter times some shall (fe- 
part from the fait h^ kc: 1 Tim. iv. 1. The 
corruption, therefore, foretold, is a depar- 
ture from the faith ; and in that we may 
expect to see something much worse than 
the corruption of uninformed savage nature. 
An apostate from truth adds ptrfidy to his. 
wickedness : he is in darkness, because he ha^ 
put out the %ht; and can offend with that 

blasphemy 
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blasphemy against heaven, which is not in the 
power of an ignorant unbeliever. . 

It is not my design, however, to display 
his wickedness, but rather to shew how truly 
the text has pointed out the root and cause of 
it in a single word ; in order to which it must 
first be shewed what Faith is, and what place 
it holds in the Christian religion. Of this it 
is so considerable a part, and so essential to 
all the rest, that it is frequently put fpr the 
whole : for what does the Apostle mean by 
departing from the Jaith^ but departing from 
Christianity? and where he speaks of the 
word offaithy what does he intend, but the 
preaching of the whole Gospel ? and the 
Gospel is called the word of faith, because 
faith Only can receive what it delivers. The 
invisible things of God and of a spiritual 
world must be told to us ; for we can neither 
see them nor know them : and faith receives 
the testimony on which they are tevcaled. 
Things invisible can have no evidence but 
that of the faith which believes them : and 
if the witness of them be from God, then is 
God the object of our faith ; and if we live 
and act in consequence of that faith, then our 
It^orks are wrought in God ; and they are ac* 

VOL. VI. z ceptedi 
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€€ptcd, not for what \% done, but for the 
faith with which it is done,^ He that doe$^ 
aot receive the witness of God, makes God 
% liar J and of such a person it will: ever be 
trae, that his works, however specio^ they 
Jaay appeatv will be the works of opposition 
and pride, and have the nature of si». As a 
hranch cannot beargrapesy unless it abide in the 
wnty John XV. 4. ho good work can be pro* 
duced butin the life and faith of the GospeL 
Inalltheworks of faith, God is the immediate 
object:^ ift all other works he has no share, and 
he bath promised no reward. He owes no man 
any thing j but he accepts and rewwds every 
thing in those that believe in, and diligently 
seek him. Heb. xi. 6. He called Abraham 
from his country^ and from his kindred, and 
from his fathers houses Gen. xii. 1. and he 
went out, not knowing whither be went,. 
Heb. xi. 8. but readily obeying such com- 
mands, as he could not thoroughly compre- 
hend } he believed God, and it was imputed 
to him or accounted for righteousness, and 
he is proposed as a pattern to all believers. 
There is, strictly speaking, no such thing 
as righteousness in the world (there is nofie 
righteous no not one^ Rom. x. 3.) but the act 
of fiiith is accounted for it, because it shews a 

love 
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love and friendship to God; and it is that 
only which he regards. With faith, a man 
sees every thing, he receives every thing, he 
is content with every thing, he loves every 
thing, that comes from God : without faith, 
he sees nothing, he receives nothing, he ii 
discontented with every thing, he hates every 
thing, if God has any share in it* Though a 
matter be incontestably proved, . even to the 
senses, it makes no difference: it is not re- 
ceived, unless there be in the heart that 
principle, which believes God on his own 
testimony. 

The relations of things that are seen, may 
be proved and understood by the natural rea^ 
son of man : but the relations between man 
and the things which are not .seen, and the 
relations of those things between themselves, 
can be understood* only by faith : they must 
be received on testimony^ or not at all. If 
we wish to see a reason, why faith is so highly 
accounted of in the sight of God, we may 
take this, one instead of alL the rest Virtue 
may be practised on worldly motives; and 
being only between man and man, the most 
specious virtue may be practised in hypocrisy, 
an4 be good for nothing : but faith being be- 
tween man and God, on whom it is. not possi- 
z 2 ble 
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ble for us to impose, there can be no such 
thing as hypocritical faith in God. But when 
£iith is established, then virtue comes in well : 
and therefore we are bid to add to our faith 
virtue. In short, there can be no duty to God, 
but when it is done to God, as to the Lord^ 
and not unto men : Ephes. vi. 7. but God be- 
ing invisible^ nothing can be done as to hiin, 
but in faith. And farther, as nothing can 
be done towards God, nothing can be received 
from him but by faith. The light is without 
its power to the man that has no eye : no gift 
can be offered to him that has no hand to 
take it. Of the spirit of man faith is the eye 
and the hand, which some men have, and 
some have not ; all men hctce not faith ^ 
52 Thess. iii. 2. How did it happen, when 
mercy went forth to all, that one sick man 
was cured, and another was not cured ; but 
that the one had faith to be healed^ and the 
other had not? No mighty work could be 
wrought, even by Omnipotence itself, where 
men had no faith to be wrought upon. There- 
fore faith gains all, and unbelief loses all. 
The Israelites in the wilderness fell short of 
Canaan, because of their unbelief: it is true 
they were guilty of many acts of ingratitude 
and disobedience: but the whole is laid to 

their 
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their want of faith : this was the causeNof all : 
and so it is in every other man, with whom 
God is not well pleased; for without faith it i$^ 
impossible to please him. Heb. xi. 6. ^And 
while faith is the root of all good, it is ^e 
only remedy against all the evils of life ; it 
gives patience^ and is the victory that over-' 
Cometh the world. When the ftorm arises^ 
and the waves toss themselves^ it knows that 
Christ is with it in the ship : it levels all man- 
kind, by making the gifts of the poor equal to 
those of the rich: it performs what human 
strength cannot accomplish; all things are 
possible to him that believeth. Mar. ix. S3. 

I have said thus much to convince you, 
that in all the transactions betwixt man and 
God, faith is every thing: and that without 
it, the name of Christianity may remain, but 
the thing is lost 

We are now to ask what is the present 
state of faith in the Christian world ? But 
for this inquiry we shall not be well prepared, 
unless we attend first to a plain distinction, 
which is of the utmost importance in our 
present subject When we speak of reason, 
we mean the wisdom of man ; and I know of 
none who will not give me leave thus to dc* 
fipe it: but by the Gospel, we mean the 
z 3 mrd 
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rcard of'faitky or the wisdom of God. Be- 
tween these two there is an essential diffe- 
rence; and the • Scripture assures us in the 
plainest language, that, . ever since the en-* 
trance of sin, there has- been an opposition,' 
The manner in which God has thought pro- 
per to save mankind, is not approved by the? 
wisdom of man. It is so contrary to hi^ 
thoughts, and so mortifying to his wishes, 
that the preaching of it, being taken for 
foolishness, was seconded by the foree of mi-* 
racles ; and even these were often found in- 
sufficient to make men receive it And w^ien 
it*is admitted, it will always be in danger 
from the wisdom of man. There are in the 
world two interests, the human interest and 
the divine interest ; and they can no more 
prevail both at once, than any other two par- 
ties in opposition. Tlie one party rejoices to 
own, that man is wise zcith the word of God ; 
the other boasts that man is wise without the 
word of God. The one raises high thoughts 
and imaginations, as so many stro7ig holds and- 
fortifications of human wisdom : the other is 
mighty through God to the pulling them' all 
daam, 2 Cor. x. 4. that God alone may be 
exalted : what the one builds, the other de- 
molishes, Td^ke faith and reason for the wis- 
dom 
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dom of God and the wisdom of man, m whick- 
5ense I have used them, and the opposition 
between them is undeniable : if that, then,, 
be true, which a foolish man hath said, that 
the jM-esent age is the age xrf reason ;. then it 
must follow, that it is not the age of faith ; 
which is, indeed, what he means; and theft 
our point is proved withput farther trouble. 
In such persons as himself and his friend^ 
the assertion is true in its fullest sense : riea« 
son is triunxphant ov^ faith ; that is, man 
has prevailed against God. And I wish, vr6 
could stop here; but it is our duty to exa- 
mine, how far faith is decaying in bctte* 
people, and on what principles ? The attempt, 
I welt know, is critical and dangerous; and, 
to some persons, I doubt not, it will give o^ 
fence. But this wje are not to regard ; fo* 
there never yet was the time or place, whea 
,^ood could be done to some without offence 
given to others. It was the fate tof the Gos-» 
pel, and of Christ die author of it When 
the Apostles preached the Gospel at Jerusa* 
1cm, *^ say no more about it," said the Jews: 
and the Devils said to their Master, '^ why 
.art thou come to torment us?" As If Ws de- 
lugn, which was to sayse the w^rld, had beefl 
0n\y to torment' them. Siocbv c<9istderatic»M 
z 4> as 
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as these ought not to stop us at any time, 
and least of all at this time ; let us theriefore 
proceed. 

When we review the different sorts of men 
as they present themselves to us on the pre- 
sent occasion, the first that occur are the In* 
fidels of the age, who openly declare their 
unbelief. That the faith is not found in them, 
and that it never will be, needs no proving. 
Here the fact is as open as it is lamentable; 
and if we cast our eye over Christendom, we 
shall observe how they have increased of late 
years ; perhaps there are ten for one, if the 
end of this century be compared with the be- 
ginning of it The more we have of these 
in the earth, so much the less is faith found 
in it : and if we look forward, the prospect is 
tremendous! Should the world go on to its 
appointed period (whatever that may be) and 
this humour ihould prevail in the proportioii 
it hath of late years, it seems as if no flesh 
could be saved. But it is promised, for the 
sake of God's elect, that the duys shall be 
shortened. Matt. xxiv. 22. A few years ago, 
it seemed as if the infidel party trusted to 
scoffing apd jesting and pleasantry, and meant 
no mo¥e than to laugh the Gospel out of the 
world if they cpuld. Th^se vere the corusca.! 
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tions of wit, which played in the air for a 
while, and pretended to be gentle and harm- 
less; but they were soon changed into the 
thunders of persecution, and followed by tor- 
rents of Christian blood ; insomuch that it is 
probable the heathens, when they raged most 
furiously against the Gospel, did never shed 
so much blood in so short a time. If they 
have any friends in this country, they are 
found among persons of the samer class, acta* 
ated by the same spirit; men of no religion^ 
or of a false religion, which is as bad asnon^ 
and sometimes worse. These are the worst 
members of society amongst us. 

Next to these are the men of pleasure^ 
whose minds being wholly devoted to them- 
selves, they see nothing of God or of ano- 
ther world. With them the present moment 
is all : and when pleasure is the God, we can 
easily tell how he will be worshipped. In the 
days of Faith and Piety, churches are seen 
to arise about a country, for the honour of 
Qod, and the practice of devotion : but in 
proportion as infidelity increases, it will be 
with us as with the Greeks and Romans; 
spectacles will be multiplied; theatres will 
ftris^ and outshine the glories and splendors 

of 
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of religion *• There was a time, when the 
priest of the country parish was seen leading 
his people to public prayers in the middle rf 
the week; in some places on every dayj 
where now no such practice is seen or thought 
of. If faith is alive in the heart, it will as 
certainly pray, as a living body will certainly 
breathe. If Christians do not pray so much 
Jn this age, as they used to do in the last ; 
there is not V> much faith amongst them now 
as there was then f. And if we proceed from 

* One of our poets, a professed derider of faith, triuDophi 
in this as a certain fymptom of the decay oS mfentitioni hk 
words are too remarkable to be omitted : 

In the good age of ghostly ignorance ^ 
Hvw did cathedrals risey and zeal advance ! 
But nvw that pious pageantty' s no more ^ 
And stages thrive as churches did before. 

There never was a more severe satire upon the entertain- 
ments of the theatre; not excepting even the Book of 
Jeremiah Collier with all its wit and spirit. -The author 
of these lines was supposed to be DV. Garth i and they 
were preached (as a prologue) to a very numerous congre- 
gation. 

+ An excellent discourse on the daily service, of the 
Church of England, is distributed this year, as the an-. 
nual present, by the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; occasioned by the notorious decay of daily woYsKpV 
particularly in cities and populous towns. 

the 
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the state of prayer, to the way of preachingf 
and handling the Scripture ,\ there again w6 
are much degenerated ; and all upon the same 
principle, the decay of faith. We preach 
Christ crucified^ said the Apostle : too many 
of his successors, alas, might say, ^^wedo not 
preach Christ crucified/' we have more of thd 
orator and the philosopher than of the apostle^' 
and have improved the obsolete Christian 
Homily, into an Essay upoti Virtue. How 
many there may be of this way I do. not con- 
jecture : may their number be much less than 
is apprehended ! but in the beginning of thd* 
last century there were none. In expound- 
ing the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa^ 
ment, the decay of faith makes a great dif- 
ference. It was the doctrine of St Paul, itii 
his charge to a Minister of the GosJ>6l, that the- 
Scriptures of the Old Testament were able to- 
make men wise unto sahation^ through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus : 2 Tim. iii. 15. conse- 
quently, if they are interpreted without that 
faith, their nature is changed, and they ncy 
longer answer their design. The word of 
God, like man, for whom it was given, con- 
sists of two parts, a body and a soul, called 
the Letter and the Spirit ; the one the object 
of sen3e, the other of faith ; and as the body 

without 
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without the spirit is dead, so is the Scripture 
a dead letter, unless we keep the spirit and 
interpretation of it Instances might be 
^ven in abundance to shew my meaning; 
but let us be content with one. 

The things which God did for our fathers, 
under Moses, have a spiritual relation to us, 
and shewed what God would do for us under 
the Gospel ; and many excellent and neces- 
sary lessons are thence to be drawn *. Thus, 
they were saved by water, when they passed 
the Red Sea; as we are saved by water in 
baptism. They were fed with manna, as 
we are by that bread of life, which, like the 
manna, came dawn from heaven ! They drank 
of miraculous waters from a rock, which 
^ck, as St. Paul adds, was Christ, because 
he gives to all his thirsting followers the waters 
of life : let him come to me^ said this rock 
himself, and drink. Of these and other like 
events, the plain history, as it was witnessed 
by the Jews of old, is the Letter : the mean- 
ing, as it concerns us Christians, is the Spirit j 
and the relation between the facts undel* 
Moses and those under Christ is so certain, 
that it is our duty to understand them, and tp 

• Sec I C^. X, 

^ reason 
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reason from the one to the other: and without 
so doing, we can liave no proper sense of the 
greatness of the dispensation we are under, 
so marked out by such astonishing events so 
many ages ago. But without faith, to dis- 
cern and embrace the spiritual things so de* 
livered, the whole is lost upon us: and there- 
fore it is not wonderful that we see an infi- 
del of noble birth absolutely denying the 
likeness, and scoffing at the blessed Apostle, ad 
a fanciful cabbalistical interpreter, who applies 
things to Christianity, which had no more 
relation to it than to what was then doing in 
France. From this teaching of the Apostle, 
you see what the spirit of the Old Testament 
means; and in the example I have given, 
you see the blindness of infidelity : and the* 
same blindness will be more or less in every 
person, who reads, or criticises, without the 
eye of faith : and in proportion as this way 
of interpreting is either disliked or neglected 
we may be certain there is a decay of faith in 
the same proportion. Here lies the grand 
distinction between a Jew and a Christian: 
the Jew sees nothing of Christianity in the Old 
Testament, and rejects it with scorn when it ia 
pointed out to him : the Christian sees it With 
{admiration and conviction ; and, if God }ia9 

made 
4 
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made him a minister of the spirit^ 2 Cor. lii. 6. 
he teaches it to the people. If you under- 
stand what I have ^id, your own experience 
will confirm tlie observation : if you do not 
understand it, then your want of understand- 
ing is a proof of what I have said ; that these 
things are not taught as they should be among 
Christians, and as the}' used to be foimerly. 

There is another remarkable instance, and 
that of great moment in these times, where 
the decay of faith is notorious. The Scrip- 
ture teaches us that God governs^ the world, 
and that his kingdom mleth over all; But 
this kingdom they only can see^ who by faith 
see him that is invisible. In our Liturgy, 
wherein we pray as Christians, we frequently 
acknowledge this doctrine ; the Scripture 
every where affirms it; but, in the world, 
what is become of it ? Is it riot almost univer- 
sally forgotten or stigmatised? Are not prin- 
ciples publicly taught, and received, and 
boasted of, as the wisest in the world, which 
render this doctrine of the Scripture imj)er- 
tinent and impossible? In a neighbouring 
country thousands have been inhumanly 
butchered for adhering to it. Yet is the 
doctrine as true as the Gospel ; and it is the 
only scheme that can be made sense of: but 
9 when 
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when faith goes this doctrine goes^ with it ; 
itndthe lawless kingdom of darkness, in which 
there is nothing but discord, confusion, and 
misery, rises up in the plac6 of it. Many 
see and lament the confusion ; but how few art 
there who acknowledge the true cause of it ! 
However, let us hope, that the present times 
have opened many eyes *. A dreadful lesson 
hath been given, to alarm and enlighten us : 
they that are not enlightened are plunged 
farther into darkness, and inflamed to greater 
tage'and insolence; which is the worst of all 
misfortunes. They say it hurts government 
to maintain the doctrine of the Liturgy, and 
to preach as we pray: but, I say, not: it is 
the want of this doctrine, that makes the people 
perfidious and turbulent, and puts government 
upon shifts and expedients, by which the 
people are sufferers. 

I have stated some effects, as they are too 
visible ammigst us ; and I hope nothing has 
been exaggerated.- We are now to enquire 

* See Mr. Wbitaken^g poblication on the not Origin rf 
Qa^oemmentf lately printed and sold by Mr. StkUaU^ i& 
l^iccaifUy. As this is the strongest book of its size and 
date against all the Sopliisms and Subtilties of Republican 
Theorists, I must request the Reader, if a Christian^ or 
willing to be such, to give it a fair hearing, 

into 
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into the caiise : and here you may be ready to 
answer, that the facts explain themselves; 
and that the want of faith is at the bottom of 
all the evils we complain of But we must 
^ a question farther : how has it come to 
pass, that we are thus wanting in the faith of 
our forefathers ? The enemies of our faith are 
those we renounce at our baptism, the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. The world hath its 
vanities, its pomps and its pleasures : the 
flesh hath its passions ; and the devil hath his 
devices. But these causes are too general ; 
all ages have been exposed to their influence ; 
and the world in consequence hath always 
been filled with vice and misery. This doth 
shew us how the age differs from those that^ 
were before it. Let us try then, if we can- 
not account for the change, as the infidels 
themselves account for it : let us allow that 
it is the age of reason; that is, the age in 
which the wisdom of man has been admitted 
as an authority against the wisdom of God. 
How this has happened it may be difficult to 
say, though the fact cannot be denied. I 
question very much whether I can trace the 
evil from the beginning : but I will give my 
own sense of it, submitting what I say to 

bo 
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be corrected by those who see farther than I 
doi 

We all ktibw how Christianity Was dis- 
graced by the folly, hypocrisy, and cruelty 
of fanatical men in the last .century; who 
surfeited the wise with their cantings and ab- 
surdities. To wipe away the reproach of 
which, it was thought good to produce a 
scheme of religion not capable of such abuses j 
more reasonable in itself, and more worthy 
of philosophers ; a religion of human reason^ 
This is the plan adopted by our Deists,^ who 
profess a rule of life independent of Revela- 
tion : and so the facts of the Bible^ with their 
co»sequences, on which our whole religion 
is founded, are all rejected as no longer ne- 
. dessaryi Christianity is a scheme of facts ; 
the other is a scheme of abstract reasoning* 
Andj what is worst of all, the plan which 
thus answers the purposes of infidelity, was. 
not ushered into the world by profligates and 
blasphemers (for in that rase Christians would 
have stood upon their guard) but by persons 
df learning and religious character: who by 
once admitting that nature can furnish Inan 
with religion, have opened a door which will 
ncfver be shut again* If nature is once al- 
lowed to be its own teacher, here is the finest 

you vi* A A * oppor- 
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opportunity in the world for throwing off all 
the obligations of Christianity, and setting 
religion upon a new bottom. This is the use 
the Deists have made of it ; and thus a reli* 
gion from reason soon turns a man into an 
Infidel. But there is a middle generation of 
people, who would preserve some decency 
and solemnity of character, between believers 
and infidels : these are your rational Christians 
(as they call themselves) who allow in Chris- 
tianity all that is agreeable to the religion of 
reason, but nothing more: and when they 
have divested Christianity of all that is Chris- 
tian, they wonder why there should be any 
infidels ; for- that Christianity is the most 
reasonable thing in the world. To make it 
so, all the doctrines of faith are taken out 
of it : for nature knows not one of them. 
How can it reveal them to itself? It has no 
redemption from sin, no gift of divine grace, 
no danger from the tempter, no priesthood, 
no sacraments ; in a word, it has not one of 
those things to which salvation is promised. 
It was never admitted into this countiy, till 
toward the latter end of the last century; 
since which the strides of infidelity have been 
gigantic. And what can be done ? We have 
admitted a worm to the root of the tree of 
1 lifej 
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life ; and the withering of its top should 
have convinced us long ago of pur mis* 
take* Happy would it be^ if^ in these dan* 
gerous times, when many evils are come so 
near to maturity^ men of learning and abi* 
lily, whose designs are good, would be roused^ 
before it be too late, to an impartial consi- 
deration of this case^ as I have laid it before 
you* 

There is another cause which has bad ef- 
fects, besides this of a pretendedly^ — rational 
Ircligion, which has operated with much 
mischief against the faith* When a mart 
Values himself upon his knowledge, he grows^ 
proud, and then he becomes weak* The 
knowledge of nature is a noble science, and 
deservedly holds a distinguished rank in this 
kingdom* The contemplation of nature should 
bring us nearer to God who framed it : but 
it seldom does ; too often it li^s the contrary 
eflFect ; and if we were to survey, with more 
accuracy than is proper for a sermon^ the 
different classes of men^ who have done 
most mischief to religion, we shall find them 
chiefly among those who take the name of 
philosophers. They make discoveries on mat- 
ter, or think they do (for there is great 
contradiction ainoug them) till tliey see no 
; - A A 2 such 
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such thing as spirit; and so fall into materi- 
alism. It was an old and trae accusation,- 
tiiat the world by wisdom knew not Godf 
1 Cor. I 21. and the same is the great mis^ 
fortune of man at this day. Thotismds are 
spoiled^ not by philosophy itself, but by the 
vain deceit of philosophy. Tell a person of - 
this sort^ inflated with his own HJmportaace^ 
that in order to be wise he must become a 
Jholt and what good can be apected? Hk 
monitor will be set down for the fool; and 
the madinan may probably be added. Some 
mathematicians, who see no farther than their 
own science, can find* cartainty no where 
else : not distinguishing, that there is no- 
tural certainty and moral certainty ; and that 
by far the greater part of what we know 
and receive, is, and must be, founded upon 
the evidence of testimony; and he that dis- 
putes this kind of certainty hath as little 
reason in liim as he that disputes the other. 
Now, if we receive the witness of men, as we 
do every day, and neither knowledge nor 
business can go on without it, the witness 
of God is greater^ 1 John v. 9- We calj 
the evidence of testimony tnoral evidence ; 
but in the case of religion, we can trace it 
up to natural evidence ; that is, to the mini* 

culous 
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culous facts evident to the senses of men, 
which were publicly given in confirmation of 
the word of God. But it doth by no means 
follow, that because the evidence is natural 
and sensible, the doctrine proved thereby 
will be admitted. In multitudes of people 
it had not that effect ; for instead of admit* 
ting the truth which they hated, they at- 
tempted to destroy the evidence ; as in the 
case of the resurrection of Lazarus, and the 
resurrection of Christ himself. The wise men 
of Pharaoh's court were eye-witnesses to the 
miraculous deeds of Moses, but they were 
not convinced. And the apostle hath fore- 
warned us, that men of like character, the 
wise men of the last days, should resist the 
truth, as Jannes and JambreSj the magicians 
of Egypt, withstood Moses. He calls them 
men of corrupt mindsy in a state not fit fop 
the reception of truth, and consequently 
reprobate concerning the faith. The formal 
rejection of Christianity by a nation of re- 
probates, who build every thing upon their 
philosophy (materialism), and are as busy in 
working natural wonders, and as conceited 
of what they do, as Jannes and Jambres 
were in the land of Egypt, is a melancholy 
demonstration of what I have here said, and 
AA 3 ought 
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I^^mse now t»^'th0 11^ Ql»^/|di#<tlMi>' 

jDb^Opl^^tQ-Cifnciadej that in proportion ag , 
flie> ftutJSi^ ctecays, the coming of Christ ist 
l^r^ji^l^;^ The scofters of the last days 
IttttJ^^iftSCjSe^tly demand of us, as it was fore- 
fjold ^^'fhli^dj where is the promise of Ms 
eming^f'' Vf^d'phjcct that there is no sign of 
^fftt ishd all thi|Qgsf c^^ ^^^^iim^^^imm 
Ifdt tfai$ cannot now be said wi^ tri^^S all 
thitigs do not continue as they ve^e : there 
hath \)een a marvellous change of Jate in the 
affairs of this world, and in the state of reli- 
gion, M'ith which all serious men are alarmed, 
justly apprehending that some stiir greater 
event is to follow. The signs of the time, 
to those who can read them, are many ; and 
there is one which is but little noticed. Wheqi 
it is mentioned^ some will be ready to tear 
their garments with rage, as if they had hear4 
l^lasphemy. 

Before the first coming of Jesus Chirist, th? 
>yorld.had been |iarftS3ecl> nlunderad and de? 

strove4 
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stroyed for many years by a nation of Repuln 
licans; enthusiasts for liberty at home, but 
subjecting all nations in their progress to 
robbery and slavery : who, like wolves, by 
nature quarrelsome and ravenous, were band- 
ed together to make a prey of mankind. This 
was the state of the world before the first 
advent of Christ, and with his appearance it 
ended. In the ways of Providence there is 
an uniformity of conduct; and though we 
must not presume, where we have no positive 
direction to guide us, yet is it a very strange 
incident, that when the second coming of 
Christ is expected, the most powerful nation 
in Europe (for such they are) and the most 
monarchical (for such they were) should turn 
into the most savage and ravenous republi- 
cans, and form a plan, as the Romans did, 
of invading, overturning and plundering all 
other nations; this nation in particular, if it 
should ever be in their power, above all the 
rest. How this began, we can tell; how it 
will proceed, and by what farther steps, God 
only knows : but this we are sure of^ that 
however long it may last, it must cease with 
tlie coming and kingdom of Christ. In the 
interval, they may rejoice and be as merry a^ 
Abab was, when he had seized upon the pro- 
A A 4 perty 
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'petty p£ the murdered Naboth : but the ftkr? 
ful question will come at last, hast thou TatUdj 
and oho taken possession f 1 Kin^ xki. 19* 
Then shall rebellion, and blopd^-gmltiness, 
and blasphemy, call upon the mountiun^ to 
hide them firom Him, who will then manifest; 
himself in the two characters, at .pr^ent the 
objects of their peculiar hatred and contempt 
-rr-a Priest and a King. It may be admired 
fa a ' great' expldit, that Christianity, with all 
its restraints, is driven out: but t|ie world 
may be ^ured, this will be ho peaceaUe 
(Bvent The faith, plantied throughout the 
earth, will never be rooted out without a tre- 
mendous shock. When the founder of our 
religion expired, the earth trembled, the sun 
was darkened, and all nature felt the stroke ; 
and if his faith is to expire, the catastrophe 
will shake the world: a circumstance often 
spoken of in the Scriptures both of the Old 
and New Testament, as preparatory to the 
great day of the Lord. How much the earth 
is moved at this time, we feel every day: 
how much more it may be before the end 
Gometh, it is not for us to judge : biit this 
we know, that all the commotions of the 
partb will terminate in the fulfilling of the 

promise^ 
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promises of God, when we shall receive a king-^ 
dom which cannot be moved*. 

It is either weak and childish, or wicked 
and profane, to consider this as a frightful 
subject We learn many things to prepare 
us for the part we are to take in this world ; 
]iwit we learn Christianity to prepare us for 
that other world which it hath promised r 
find shall we be afraid to hear it is at hand ? 
ishall we pray daily that the kingdom of God 
may come; and shall we wish at the same 
time it may not qome ? Is not death the end 
of this world to ev^ry man ; and is there any 
pian who thinks he shall never see it ? Does 
it come the sooner, because we preach about 
it ? We may make people serious ; and that 
may make them sober; apd so they may 
live the longer ; and then death will come 
the later. So in the other case ; the I^ord, 
in his time, must be revealed from heaven, 
>vith every circumstance of majesty and ter- 
mor : he that shall come will come, and he will 
pome in this manner. If we preach about it, 
we may make men wiser; and that will make 
the event less terrible ; ^nd we shall thereby 
4p them the greatest kindness in the world, 

f IJeti^ xii, 28, See also Hag^. ii. y. 
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fJOD $AW THAT THE WICKEDNESS OF MAN MTAfJ 
- OREAT IN THE EARTH, AND THAT EVERY IMA- 
GINATION OF THE THOUGHTS OF HIS HEART 
WAS ONLY EVIL CONTINUALLY. GEN. VI. 5. 

TN the short and comprehensive history of 
the time before the flood, we are told how 
sin first arose ; how it came to maturity ; and 
how it was punished. The words of this text 
fio not give us a systematical account of it ; 
Ibut we may thence collect, what is the seat 
pf it, and how it operates in the constitution 
pf man : a subject which demands a close 
find serious scrutiny. For the nature of man 
js still the same: evil no^ keeps its place 
^ in the beginning; it arises in the same 
fanner, and gathers strength from) the same 
pansest 

Of 
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Of all the thiTigs we see, notbiug can be:J 
truly understood in its first principles, God 
alone can see things in their beginnings, who J 
is himself the alpha and omega, the beginning^ 
and the epd of all things. We can trace 
them so far only as he hath been pleased to 
disclose them to us ; not for physical^ but for' 
moral purposes, I 

The wickedness of man is here said to con*^'' 
sist in the evil workings of his imagination S 
the imagination therefore is that faculty, inJ 
which the wickedness of man hath its be^ 
ginning. To understand this better, we must 
examine what tlie imagination is, how it 
W)rks, is worked upon, and with what e1^ 
fects ; a oiatter of more concern/ to us, than 
1^11 the CMriojyi^ disquisitions that can be 
written upo?i the ynderstandipg. He that 
can discover the sej^t of a disease, and tell us 
how it may be cured, or how it may be pre- 
yented, U a more useful man iu an hospital, 
tiiough in a lower office, than the curious 
demonstrator, who can descant on the struc- 
ture and oecoriomy of the human frame^ 
And here, onejiint from the word of God, 
who knoweth whereof we are made, an4 iu 
what re3pccts wp are become degenerate, wiU 
parry usfs^rther in a^ hour, than our i:oP* 

, jectural 
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jectural researches in the whole course of our 
lives. 

Let us then first obtain what light we can 
from the sense of the words, which the 
wisdom of God hath used in the text, to 
denote the imagination and thoughts of man. 
The terms of the original are translated, I- 
beheve, as accurately a^ they can be; and 
only want a little explaining. The word we 
render imagination^ has the sense of form- 
ing and Jiguringy as a potter forms the clay^; 
or a seal gives the impression; and when 
applied to the mind, denotes its faculty of: 
receiving and forming images. When it 
receives them it is passive; when it foims' 
them it is active. The other word, whiph 
signifi(?8 th^ thoughts^ lias the sense ofadding^l 
computings or putting things together : and as . 
all the faculties of the mind can work to- 
gether, like the members of the body, this* 
operation of the head is very much* under the; 
influence^ of the heart, which is the seat of. 
the passions : so that what the head can form 
in image and figure, the heart and affections 
can compound arid put together. If the 
images of the mind are rightly compared, the 
result is truth ; if improperly, unnaturally, 
or unfairly, the result is error. The old lo- 
gicians, 



jbave tdU^its wy4roly, that the ifimd ommi 

deluded : but if his intent is to deceive, he 
does the same thing for others ■ and having 
presented to them a false composition of ideas^ 
he leads their judgment wherever he pleases 
Ta put the images of the mind tndj|U^^tl: 

images fidsely together^ is the* artifice of 
Sitan, by which he deceives the world ; and 
by which wicked men never fail to deceive 
one another. 

The subject now before us is so deep and 
curious, that it would admit of much subtile 
disquisition; which, however, I shall avoid 
as much as I can, and endeavour to make it 
plain and profitable, by shewing the right 
use of the imagination, with the dangers we 
are under, and the punishment- we suffer 
from the abuse of it. After which, if I can 
Ixrescribe such rules as will secure us' from the 

evila 
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evils of the imagination, the moral end I havt 
in view will be answered. 

Truth being the great object of the under- 
standing, the use of the imagination Is to ^ve 
us pictures and images of truth; and with- 
out the aid of such pictures, we can receivQ 
but little information. Give the mind a wdl- 
adapted image, and in that image it will see 
truths an object so beautiful in itself, that it 
will see it with dielight ; and the influence be- 
tween the imagination and the affections be- 
ing reciprocal, a great advantage is obtained, 
if the affections are once interested in the 
cause of truth; or, (as the Scripture speaks). 
** receive the laoe'' of it 21 Thess, il 10» 
He is one of the best friends to mankind, 
who presents images to the head, with design. 
to amend the heart. Emblems, of a moral 
signification, furnish a most excellent mode 
erf instruction ; especially to minds young and 
inexperienced: for while new ideas are ac- 
quired,, and the fancy is amused, the heart 
gets understanding, and becomes prepared for 
action. Great pains have therefore, been 
taken in this way by antient moralists : but 
the method itself is of such sovereign use, 
that our blessed Saviour observed it in all his 
discourses ; he never spake without a parable ; 

that 



thftt u^ witkiot Mine natural illiutiation of 
truth; and the like method is followed ia all- 
die teaching of the Bible; where divine and 
moral truth is conveyed to the mind under 
8onM»' sign or figure of it; the examples of* "^ 
which are without end. - - 

This mode of instruction is not only.ne«v 
oessaiy, as being accommodated to the.facut^ 
ties of man ; but it is of all others the .most 
agreeable; because the mind is delighted witb 
every kind of wUtatian; and accordingly, tbey 
that undertake to delight the mind, whatever, 
their intention may be^ always have reGoun* 
to imitatioii in someiihape or other^ : . 

There are occasions, when it is not possible 
to get access to the judgment, and to set the 
truth before it, but under some image of the 
truth. Of this we have an example in the 
address of the prophet Nathan to King 
David, which may stand for all the rest 
The prophet set before his imagination a 
parable, wherein wickedness and cruelty were 
so discernible, that the judgment of the king 
immediately pronounced upon the case, with-» 
out being aware that he was passing sentence 
upon himself: and when he saw it was im- 
possible to retract, he was brought to shame 
and penitence ; to which, it is probable^ he 

n^ver 
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never could have been brought by any other 
way of reasoning : and all this was effected 
by applying properly to his imagination* 
Tliere are few minds, however ill disposed, 
which may not be wrought upon in this 
oblique manner ; and the ignorant are sooner 
instructed by it than by any other; which 
makes it so proper for the teaching of chil- 
dren. More may thus be learned in an hour 
from a plain simple teacher, than in a year, ' 
under the dry and abstracted language of the 
wisest philosopher. In the Parable of the 
Sower, a volume of Christian instruction is 
communicated under a short form. It sets 
before the eyes a case in the course of nature, 
parallel to the preaching of the gospel : and 
when once the similitude is pointed out, a 
train is kindled, which runs to a great length, 
and without which it is not easy for the mind 
to get forward. For there are subjects, 
which the best and the wisest of mankind 
cannot understand, till they are taught after 
the manner of children. There are things of 
a sublime and spiritual nature, which our 
reason would understand as they are in them-i- 
selves ; but it cannot be : for here the judg- 
ment can get nothing without the help of the 
imagination. For the conceiving of many 
• VOL. VI. B B things 



mUfti Ik YifWfd a& tk^ aie dience reflected to 
t^ j^4^t|^id[i^^^^^ from the light of.tm 
^. v/^ Igarn^ tj?^ yalue the light of %in$,. 

tglf^UPj^fl, wft^^, that God is t^^^jj^t- 
fop ^ wl^ • ^ comprehend : fripm^ t^ft, 
ei^/p\t oF a^r ?^((3[ i^ ojjfjatipns^ ^e tnp^ 

i?ife ^cend up tp God by tbe S9aj(^ of bijst 
creation ; and while we a^e in this worW caa 
foiretaste the wisdQm of z, better. This is the 
bgst and l^ighest usq of the imagination; apd 
if I have been sp happy as to make ijiyself 
n,nd^rstood^ we may now go oi;i tp th^ ajiuse 
of the imagination. 

For, the thoughts of man's heart, which 
puts things truly together, for good, cap, put 
tliem falsely together, for evil; and be pre- 
pared; for hell by those powers and actions of 
the mind, \yhich should lift us up to heaven. 
The first evil that came into the world, entered 

' .' .'.by 
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by this way of the imagmatioh. On that 
&culty the tertipter practised) when he pro- 
mised a sort of wisdom independent of God; 
and ^ sort of happiness consistent with di*>- 
bedience. It was suggested to our .first pa- 
jientSy that a new light would break in updn 
their miads ; and that in consequence 0f i^ 
they would rise to an equality with God. 
Here is first a visipn for the head; and with 
it a ksspn of pdde for the heart: and thus 
the first sin is a pattern of evoy otiber. lu 
every tcmpta^tion^ some aHuring objecjC is held 
up^;. the image of it ^*^rks upon the heart; 
tke heart re-acts- upon the head ; false and it- 
rarlional composition^ are formed^ and vadn 
c&peetations are raised ; thie act is sia y the 
result is( error; and the end is death. Ye^ 
in this manner doth the mind of ma% ii^ h)S 
present fallen state, and left to itself^ never 
fail to work, if the text be true ; eoery imeh 
^nation of the thoughts of his heart is only^ evil 
coHtintmlly. The first motion to sin begins in 
the imagination ; and it may be questioned 
whether any one instance can be produced to 
the contrary. The passions, so productive of 
evil works, do all act as the imagination 
directs, to fulfil some vision it has enter- 
tained. ^Love, hatred, hope^ fear, envy, 
B B 2 revenge, 



reyengei and despaiF, which oontrilntte in their 
tarns to-agitat^ and torment the heait of nian» 
do all operate according to the measuita of 
the imagination; that is, according to the 
images tha mind hath formed of persons and 
things; of itself within, and di the world 
^tliont The slightest affiront will give 
jnnpardcmablfit ofience to the man who has 
ilirmed'a great idea of himself : when disaj^^ 
pointed he is exceedingfyhurt; becavse thii 
magnitode of tihe disappointment wiE be 
-acccmling to the rate or value he has iiet'*iipoii 
ftu own person: so that one man shaUireft 
be killed outright with indignation and de* 
spair, by an accident, which another cir- 
cumspect nian^ of an humble mind, would 
not feel for half an hour. A grand idea of 
this world in a man's head, with the love of 
its wealth or its feme in his heart, will work 
together, till they produce strange effects, and 
turn a man of sense into a fool : of which we 
can find no greater example, than in the case 
of an avaritioiis person ; who admires gold for 
its use in procuring every thitig ; and with it 
procures nothing. The thoughts of Jiis 
heart unite together wealth and happiness: 
the wealth, with much toil and anxiety, and 
perhaps no small degree df fraud and injustice, 

i$ 
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is realized < but the happiness is still a vision 
as at first : it began in the imaginatioui and it 
never gets any farther. 

'*• Our danger will be better understood, 
when we consider how the imagination is 
furnished with matter by the two senses of 
the sight and the hearing. The Psalmist 
apprehending this, did wisely pray, O turn 
moay mine eyes lest they behold vanity .' Wheii 
the passions are enslaved, and ruin is inevit« 
able, how often do the deluded sufierers wish^ 
tiliey had never beheld such and such objects ! 
So^miich sin enters by the sight, that the 
son of Sirach (chap. xxxi. 13.) pronounced, 
there is nothing more wicked than the eye ; 
that therefore it weepeth, and is made the 
fountain of sorrow in every countenance. 
On this consideration, public spectacles and 
. ^tage entertainments, so alluring to the eye, 
and so curiously provided, are always dan-? 
gerous, and not seldom fatal : for by indulge' 
ing this luxurious and insatiable appetite of 
the eye, distempers are introduced into the 
mind, of which it is never cured. The 
objects there presented to the sight, are either 
corrupting in themselves, or made so by art 
and circumstance. . Piety, goodness an^i vir-* 
tue, are quiet and obscure :^they pass through 
. bb3 life 



plot and incident ; vice m. iwibyWMiHgi ifffwr 
t|i«Mr-<4l}4 piotupcsqqi^; .9ff4 fWkbfs mHVet 
«f g»ltf}r.«^t,.4y: ^;stitgfi<.4ndjhe«tn»r 
Wli«ftCW>4l»»4:fnril'f|ret-Jmtfek «lj4!«e{*69e«te4» 
1f)mfe,<#^i;happmi, the lyii&d <^,fib «iit 

•rifmUcdoreri dftpeaii. >i^ jiigivtgi^ lMd| tiM 

•nd nittlti]piji^ • Thi^isFaot sfiMulMioD; it 
jjLimdotfbibail fxt . . Wlial|.« oomaMii Mtiiioe 
iti», to ; couple 'fiOln^faiiD^ that is. great nad 
gacred with sonetl;u«g which is .mean and 
contemptibk; to m^Jte it cidiculoua, and 
provoke iflsult! While tbajt vrbich iSi base^ 
vortbiesai and> peuiicious, «haU, he raised and 
recommended, by joining it ta something 
that is. good; or, which ^e .times agnse to 
call goojd^ These arts of deception are. so 
necessary to the cause oi^ wipkednesta» that 
prints, pictures, public sights, and shews, ar« 
always employed to work upon t^mind, by 
the ^ricators o£ public tniachie£; They, can 
lead religion and; loyalty to be; hooted aJHmd 
bomiedi with disgrace; while aoditicoL and 
K. . treason 
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titasott arte carried homte \ipoA then's shouldfeii 
in triamph. No ^r^poktetblis disguises dt 
dee'eplioilB 6ali b6 Wdiidferfed at, in aiiy age bt 
cbiihtfy, wheii it is tfeitifetnbeted, thit tHfe 
Lonl oi Glbry Wis disfigured by a \t^dked 
W6rld ti^ith i crclwrt of tKohis J and the hand^ 
that tdli aim the lightrtltigi oi hekveii, itr- 
sUlie^ with a ^eak ree^ frJr ^ JfefeptW: wtlil^ 
^erh'api; fearat)t)as, the aciquitted ifeteti, ^Sli 
attended hohie with itfdamattotis. 

lite 6Srs are imposed li^on' fey sounds, Ss 
thfe ^ii' by appekf ances : tbe 6rito¥ ckti "#6ii 
tdth d&:6itful iniages and fktse coftiparisdft^ 
ttt itififathe the passions, ahd miiilead thfe 
juiigrhfeBt. Thit ptiriie Ifitdltfctual ju^gl^r 
6f thfe titties, Voltaire, whoSe Ibgic has driv'^ 
the world to madnfess, ritvW fatfs td V^brk 
iipc/ti his readers with false dssofciations : they 
ire hi^ peCitrfJir irianufkcttiffe. Sis reaisbnilii^ 
dit eo'tfteihptiblt!; but his pb^eV ih debarich- 
iii^ the riiinds of men, by setting false iniagi&d 
biefofe theAi, is prbdigibiis, and would be 
iihaccouhtable, if the principfe rfbw before lis 
did hbt explain it aH. 

I Sbiif Conclude upon this part of my stife- 

jfe6t, ynih bbservfng, that the Scripture irh- 

pufes alt the witekediiess of au unbelieving 

wffrtrf fo the invefttiohs of their imagination. 

B B 4 Here 
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'Here all the various formations and fictions 
of idolatry began : and they never ended^ but 
in the total perversion of truth, the corrupt- 
ing of manners, and the sanctifying of cruelty 
and all kinds of immorality. The old idols 
are many of them out of fashion: but the 
restless mind of man can never forbear its 
fictibns ; so that ne^r idols are daily rising up ; 
not ^vithout the pomp and pageantry of the 
old, to recommend them: such as liberty 
without law; majesty of the populace; 
equality in all ranks;, by which and other like 
phantoms, while the world is amused, it is 
betrayed into confusion and cal^miity; and 
God alone can tell whether it will evex more 
be reduced to peace and order : for which, 
however, we should daily pray. 

We have now seen how the imagination 
leads into sin ; let us next inquire how it 
brings us into misery. For it is always found 
by those who consider the righteous M^ays of 
divine Providence, that men are punished by 
those things wherein they offend. When 
the entrance of sin brought sickness and death 
upon the body, the imagination also became 
M'cak and subject to some grievous distempers. 
It seems to be the faculty on which the fall 
bath taken effect. So long as it continues in 

a sound 
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a sound state, it is like a mirror, plain and 
bright, and reflects all objects truly : 'but if 
its polish be injured, it reflects them imper* 
fecdy; and then we conceive things slowly 
and obscurely : if it be lost, as in the case of 
ideots, it reflects nothing — and as there is no 
wickedness where there is no imagination, 
language gives the name of an innocent (Fr. 
un innocent) to the ideot If the mirror hath 
a fake figure, it will give the image wrong : 
it will make grfeat things appear little, or little 
tilings great ;r or even distorted and monstrous, 
though they are regularly formed and beau- 
tiful. Sometimes one certain image is seen 
constantly by the mind, as if a figure were 
burned in upon the face of a mirror : and in 
some cases, the mind forms images involun- 
tarily, and becomes like a body which has lost 
its retentive powers, and is both active and 
^passive at once. Neither must we forget, 
that images are forced upon the mind, for 
torment, by the malignant Being who first 
introduced them for sin : even heathens were 
persuaded that ideas of horror might be raised' 
m the mind, for punishment, by tormenting 
Furies. In all such extreme cases as these, 
the person is mad ; his imagination is under 
jio more controul when he is awake, thaa 

that 



fittit ^ fktXbiiiH Info "Wiifth thcjr sfe isl^6p } 
4htnte it is phm, tlie' hufi!iiliilihi^ ^tHApit 

tg mAiK^ ma ikm aepiehibte ^ ^ Mii'i 

Hft, k Wiitea ifr tM iiii%illilfibdi ^he^ silt 
tMt tegiim And tf it tte c6iU]£U^ fhai 
flltorfe fo «e«M», w!i6 Ai an itittisk iia» m% 
pttfd^ to/bmUid of Wiin ihldgmaiidli; #iidt 
ekli we saj; bdtthttt alt tnriKis iti^ sdl^la^ td 
AfsMtof i^kn^ whr6htriftyt)^ib# i <l^ 
gM^ bf Hi^iiity? The ifAagiuatktt% lyf soihts 

jAwtlcn) tihli,' Wit: to fttel^ an^ 90 inroieiftl^ 
ulsC they ws' itHtrdtt ttt lUMi&m^'XDJUi 'difi^ 
llieti ;' ftnd sbthralil^ acttt^lrj^ laO' infb itJ*' IF 
»(>, it sititti a* if ifr!ia« Mr^ catl gdMth, ttiH^, tt 
Certain cat^es, be infirmity : like the beautifiil 
variegations of a flower ; which are kiiowtt to 
proceed from the weakness of tfit ^itt. 

It 13 scarcely credible, hcrw tfmcli tlitJ 'ivife 
of life ire n^gnified, multiplied, and even 
created, as^ the imagination happens to be 
aflfected: which can strike with Sucftf ftt^ce 
npon the passiom, that suddeh' fear aild terror, 
6r even joy and surprise, have been followed 
^y instant d^ath, Pefsoiis of Rvely iniagr- 
AatioiTfr have heritable ntJrveS; they suffer 
riWfe from pain and grief of evefy kiiid; and 
pay a severe tax for thtit bbasted sciiilibilify: 

They 
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They that use but fittle air and exercine, aad 
aQaistx)iB tbemsclTes to an iiid(^nt delicate 
way of life^ grow lax aiid soft and effeminate^ 
axul auffer mcxre on every oc^casi^ti^ than the^ 
tkat rise eariy, and ikre hardly, and prcservft 
a firmness of habit and constituttoti. T66 
many there are, who by gttihg themselves up 
to the hiiiitty of the imginatlctfi, becdttife 
totally worthless and useless in their minds i 
never actmg from tesmn and ^uty, but al- 
Whys from the impulses of fadcy, which iii 
Boneaflpukig focu)^. Many are taken off 
from the secessa^ ein{>loyiifieiit!9 of liie^ and 
fa\\ • mta poverty and coiitettipt, because 
truty, their imagination will allow them nd 
tktae to work. Instead of feeding upon their 
Jlabour, they are stamng upon their thoughts^ 
In every station of life, the indolent never fail 
to be te^ment^d with imaginary evils : they 
contradict the great and universal law of God ; 
who hath ordained, that man shall eat' his 
hptst^, not in the fancies of his brain, but in 
tbe sweatings^ of his brow. Let it also be 
observe, that fi)r want of useful employment^ 
tiie^mind wears and preys upon itself, likei 
jmll| whei^ it is not supplied with com to 
W99k upon. We are> all rightly informed, 
and) I believe, moa^ of us convinced by 

experience, 



experbace^ that man's Bfe is a sttt^;^ a! 
irvfaie^ a passage over a dangerous aea ; but 
90110 csMdliiiderstaiid to what degas^l and in 
vbat wtfint it is such, till thejr ha^e reviewed 
$^ p^qjTSi fmd dangers^ and suffiedngt of the 
imiginafioq^ 

(p,I( i9-t|)^refore 9ur du^i aad.wiU be om 
jy^cMn, to cpnsi4c;r how i?e may best secure 
otLffselyeii ag^ilist these evils» :^:. 
.\,Mr»% .tjhfX^ that the imaginaljipii may not 
tie dangerously employed, let it be . turned to 
in proper use. The word of Godr pceseati 
HOiJmages to the mvaSf but to kadr«S:into 
truth ;; that : word ought therefinf to be the 
d»ily object of our attention. To set a , mis^ 
taken value upon things, and make false 
estrmates ; to take little things for g^eat^ 
and great for little, is the worst misfortune 
that can befal the mind of man : his whole 
life ^s hereby thrown out of its due course ; 
he becomes useless to others, and unhappy in 
himself. On the contrary, the Scripture 
gives us a sure rule for finding the weight and 
measure of every thing: and with the use. 
of it, let us beseech God to deliver us from 
the wandering of our thoughts ; by which we, 
are so apt to be disturbed in our. meditations 
and devotions. Every serious Christian 

must 
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must have found, how troublesonie ^d iin* 
pertinent the imagination is, when the soul 
should be given up to its prayers ; by which 
all our sacrifices are so interrupted, and 
rendered so imperfect, that another prayer 
is commonly necessary at last, for forgive- 
ness upon all the prayers that have gone 
before; 

2. If we know the true excellence of the 
Scripture in furnishing the mind with images, 
we shall of course avoid all such reading as 
only fills the head with empty visions ; whicK 
is too often the only excellence that can be 
found in works of genius. In a corrupt ag^' 
the vanity of invention abounds : idle novels 
arise, to feed upon public folly; as worms 
breed in putrid flesh, and then live upon it 
Those fashionable productions, whose object 
is only to amuse, are the ruin of thousands ; 
who collect from thence false ideas of them- 
selves and of the world, which betray them 
into fatal mistakes, and render them totally 
unfit for the business of life. Nor is this thet 
worst : the disappointed mind, with vanity to 
inflate it, and nothing solid to support it, is 
driven to the agonies of despair, and to tlie 
last miserable refuge of despair — God send 

"better 
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betta- tbmgs to every Christian soul in which 
there is a spark of grace ! 

3- Many strange doctrine^ with a colour- 
ing of religion upon themj have been propa- 
gated of late yeara, nearly allied to tlie old - 
heathen magic ; which lead people into a new 
land of shadows and dreams, and have been 
knoira to produce such an effect upon the 
imagination, that it sees spectres at noon day, 
and is under the delusions of sleep while it r$, 
wide awake. If such reports are troe, they 
should teach Christian people to beware how 
they listen to miraculous novelties in religion 
or pharmacy. 

4. He tlmt would be sober-minded must 
alsa le£^;n to ^gulate his bodily appetites. 
Experience must h^^ve taught m all^ what 
an e^ct cor diet has upon our d^^ea^s : aiid 
it mu3t^ ia its degree^ have a like effect lApon 
our waking thoughts. How difieretitly da 
the same things appear aegQording; ta the 
different states of the body ! Wheoi the blciod 
is inflamed, the mind falls into a d^iiinv: 
and it is worthy of consideration, whetber 
there be not persons, who, though not ac- 
counted insane, are yet never so perfectly in 
their senses, as they might be, if they would 
but do justice to their own understandings, 

by 
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by keeping themselves cool, and practising a 
little reasonable self-denial : for thus did th^ 
saints of God in the best ages preserve their 
minds pure, patient, humble, wise, and de- 
vout ; and why should not the rule succeed as 
Mfell now, when there is a natural reason for 

in? 
5. Business is another remedy; and the 

)jps% for the purpose is business with some 

aim, some useful object in view ; to keep the 

thoughts at work in a. right line, and prev€;nt 

wanderings. Labour of some kind is the 

lot of many to keep his restless mind out of 

mischief: and the careful mind, even thougli 

it be anxious, is always preferable to the- 

ompty: it is delivered from itself: it nOs 

Ipnger looks inward on that gloomy vacuity, 

which it is impossible to survey without being 

dispirited. The labouring part of mankin4 

are seldom tormented with the evils of thes 

ifnagination ; and in this respect they have an^ 

advantage over the rich, the learned, and the 

delicate: who will nevei* be cured of their 

weakness but by that which preserves the 

strengtli of the poor; and the labours of the 

field or the garden are always open to the 

wealthy; and will be productive of pleasure to 

the Qxind, as well as health and soundness to 

9 the 



the senses. The Christian should carry it a 
little farther; and learn, as the apostle advises, , 
to endure hardness^ like a soldier, to keep afar 
off that effeminate tenderaess of the frame, 
which induces a weakness of the imagination: 
and hardness of life will have the same effect 
upon the Christian^ as it hath upon the 
fioldier; it will lessen the fear of deaths that 
greatest of all terrors ; from which none can 
escape, and for which all must prepare. 

6. To sum up all my rules in fe>v^ words, 
" fear God and keep his Commandments, 
for this is the whole of man f ' with this, 
man is every thing he should be; and without 
it he IS nothing. His security can be found 
only in that, with which all wisdom should 
begin and end, Religion ; I mean the religion 
of faith, hope, and charity. The first con- 
flict in Paradise was between faith and ima- 
gination; and it is continued, under the 
original form, at this day. Imaginations and 
thoughts^ according to the language of the* 
text, are the ruin of man : feith is the victory 
that overcomes them both. What imagina- 
tion raises, however high and strong, faith 
throws down ; and brings every thought into 
captivity: and having no dependence on man 
or itself, but only on God's truth, it i% stead- 
fast 
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fast and unmoveable against all the changeable 
forms of human wisdom. Hope, like the 
l^unshine that gilds all objects, improves every 
innocent enjoyment, and makes every state of 
life supportable* Charity, delivered from the 
tormenting selfishness of nature, is the friend 
of God and man ; and preserves a conscience 
void of offence* Where these three are 
found, there will the P^ace of God abide: and 
with it that illumination of the heart, that 
holy light of the day-star, before which 
all impositure is detected, all shadows fly 
away. In which state, keep us, O God of 
Truth, according to the measure of this 
present time; and bring us to the consum* 
mation of it in thy presence, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
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M7 DEAE BEETHRENy 

TTAVING more employment in my 
^ ^ profession than will admit of my 
attending upon you so often as I wish, 
it is my endeavour, when I speak to 
you from the pulpit, to give you as 
mucli truth as I possibly can in a small 
compass. 

It can be no offence to any of you 

to suppose, that as members of a con-* 

cc 3 gregation 




^regation in the Church of England, 
ou may stand in need of some seri- 
ms admonition J concerning the nature 
f your profession. Too many there 
ircj who follow the Chureh from cus- 
tom, without considering and applying 
personally to themselves what the Re- 
gion of the Church, teaches and re- 
quires* My business, in what I here 
>resent to you, is to put you in mind 
if the sense and spirit of your worship, 
and to prove that you can have no 
just cause to depart from it. 

It gave me a sincere pleasure to find 
Ihat I was heard with so much atten- 
tion when I spake to you upon this 
subject ; and that you wished for an 
opportunity of reading and laying up 
in your minds what I then delivered. 
.*Iu consequence of which the following 
' -- * Discourse* 



[ cccxci ] 

Discourses are printed, and very affec- 
tionately recommended to your farther 
consideration. 

That God Almighty may give you 
his Grace to apply them effectually; 
to your comfort here, and your eternal 
happiness hereafter; is the hearty 
prayer of 

Your brother and servant. 
For Christ's sake, 

August 6 f 1796. 

W. JONES. 
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HEAR THE CHURCH. MATTH. XVllU 17. 

TTHERE are two sorts of Christians, who 
do not hear the Church ; and of theise, 
one jBOrt is ik the Church. There are also 
two great errors, into which Christian people 
are betrayed; the first supposes, that the 
Church will save men without godliness ; the 
second, that godliness will save men without 
the Church. 'Hie first was the error of the 
Jews, and is now the error of too many, who 
call themselves Churchmen : the other is the 
error of those that leave the Church to follow 
«ome private way of worship. Very plain 
Tules may be laid down, by which both these 
patties may judge of themselves, if they will 
t)ut be honest and sincere : and as the case of 

the 
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the Churchman is of nearer concern, I shaU 
in this discourse address myself to hlra ia the 
first place- 

His profession is riglit : but it will do him 
no good, unless he is wise enough to keep up 
to the design and spirit of it. All the living 
creatureSj which God hath made, are endued 
with form and life. There is no life that we 
know of without form. And the Church, 
which God hath made, is of a like consti- 
tution. It hath its forms, its sacraments, its 
ordinances; and with these, itliasallfej sense, 
and spn it of them ; without which, the Church 
is nothing but a form ; that is, a body with- 
out a soul. Every Christian is taught, that 
with the sign, there is the thing signified. 
.The sign is the pledge for information and as- 
surance: the thing signified, is the inward 
and spiritual part : and neither of these cau 
be, what God intended it should be, without 
the other. With every doctrine of the 
Church, there is a moral, or practice, which 
should attend it : and the latter should always 
follow : according to that admonition, be ye 
doers of the word and not hearers only. But 
here the Churchman falls into a mistake : if 
he complies with the fbAn, he is too apt to 
think himself safe; and his mistake is the 

same 
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same as that of the Je\f was formerly. If the 
Jew was circumcised on the eighth day, he 
was called a ^son of Abraham ; and such he 
was ; but not by the sign without the sense of 
it. For there was a circumcision made with 
hands; and there was another circumcision 
made without hands, which was inward upon 
the heart, by the power of God's Holy Spirit, . 
disposing and enabling a man to put away all . 
carnal and unclean affections. This latter 
was the inward and spiritual grace, without 
which a person was uncircumcised in heart'. 
By the outward circumcision, he became a 
Jew ; but unless the inward and spiritual were 
added, he was not a true Jew; not an Israelite^ 
indeed. ' ' '■' ' 

The case is the sanle, and the danger is the 
same, at this time, with the Christian, in re- 
gard to Baptism. The outward sign is water; 
and the promise of God to the office and air- 
thority of the Christian Ministry, makes that 
water effectual to the purpose intended. But 
what is the sense of the sign ? What is it that 
water doeth ? It washes and cleanses : and 
what that doeth to the outward man, the 
Spirit of God doeth to the inward. But the 
effect may remain with us ; or, it may be lost. 
He that is washed may remain white and pure, 
' :^ : as 
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as the sheep doth ; or, he may turn again to 
the mire, as the swine doth. From the lives 
of too many Christians, it appears, that they 
have returned to the vileness of nature, and 
are now in the midst of it, defiling them* 
selves with that sinfulness, which it is the 
work of Baptism to wash away. 

The true Churchman is therefore mindful 
of his Baptism ; knowing that its real value 
is not in the \yashing with water, but in the 
new creature*. He therefore continues in 
newness of life; according to that petition 
pf the office in his behalf, wherein the 
Church prays, that he may lead the rest of his 
life according to that beginning ; that he may 
be dead unto sin^ and alive unto righteousness, 
Tlie end of Baptism is everlasting life : for it 
makes us members of Christy and consequently 
heirs with Christ of his Father's kingdom; 
4>ut all this must be through a present life of 
righteousness. In this we have the true sense 
of Baptism : it is not only a birth but a life^ 
never to be departed fi'om. For Christ being 
dead unto sin, dieth no more^ T^ut liveth for 
ever unto God : and the Christian is to be 
conformed to the same pattern ; sin should no 

♦ GaU vi. i^. 

more 
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more hm)e dominion over him f then k Baptism 
what it shoald be, and what the Church in* 
tends, and. prays for, from the beginning. . 

The service of the Church requires every 
person to repeat the Articles of the Apostles 
Oreed; and so far we may be said to witncst 
a good confession. But does he that repeats tht^ 
Creed endeavour to practice it ? I say, prac* 
tise it : for the Christian faith is practised in. 
the Christian life : if not, it will be a witness 
against us; every word we repeat will con* 
demn u& A man may say, hsrb^Ucoes in God: 
hut does he live as if he believed in him? 
Does he serve him, and shew the world that 
his faith is real by the life it produces r Hq 
believes that Jesus Christ was . conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
Mary: but, is he born of God: aad doth it 
jtppeav to hbastself, or to any body els^ that he 
is a ^iritueU man, begotten again by the 
Gospel to ne^vness of life ? He believes tliat 
Jesus Christ was crucified: but is A^ crucified^ 
Is tlie old, man of sin, that was born in him, 
put to death f Is he hated by bad pet^e, for 
the good that is about him r Does he, for the 
sake of Christ, suffer any thing with Christ: 
or is he conformed to the world, that he may 
ftuffer notlung? He believes in the Holy 

Ghost: 
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Ghost: does he also believe, that the Holy 
Ghost now worketh in the Church for the re- 
Hiissjon of sin : that he is the Lord and giver 
of life ; that there is bo hfe to the soul of 
TBan without him i and that it is impossible to 
think a good thought, or do a good action, 
without the help of the good Spirit of God 
moving and a&jiisting us ; and that the Spirit 
i^ therefore mo.st emineutly called the gi/i of 
God^ without which all other gifts and en* 
dowments are Vain ? He believes that the 
Church is holi/ : but has it made him holy; 
or, docs he desire that it should ex^er make 
hiin holy? An nnlioly person may be itt 
the Church ; as he was at the feast, who 
was wrthout a wedding garment; or, as the 
bad fishes were inclosed in the same net with 
the good ones: but he cannot continue; for 
when God shall come, to cast out all things 
that offend, he will not abide that inquisition. 
I'he Commandments may be considered in 
the same way. For the honour of God, and 
the benefit of those who belong to the Church, 
they are commonly written about the Altar, 
imd held up before our eyes. This is a very 
good custom, and agrees well with our pro- 
fession : but then, the Churchman is to rc- 
inember, that the Commandments which are 
>^- ^- writtea 
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written tipon obf walls, are to be written 
upon our hearts : for this is the promise of 
God to the Gentiles, when they should be' 
called into the Church of Christ : / will put 
my law in their inward part, and write it in 
their hearts * : and when this promise was fuP 
filled in the Gentiles, the Apostle boasts of 
them to the Jews, for the work of the law 
rmritten in their hearts] so written, that no 
man had now any occasion to teach another ; 
because the law transcribed into his own heart 
was thenceforward a source of teaching to 
himself: sufficient for admonition or justifica- 
tion to the conscience, or, as the Apostle 
words it, their thoughts accusing^ or else ex- 
cusing one another. So should the law now be 
Avritten in the hearts of us Gentile-Christians, 
as a constant, and I may say, a portable lule 
of our obedience. 

If the matter of the Commandments be 
well considered, particularly of the first and 
second, the sense extends much farther than 
we may suppose at fii*st sight. For the heart 
of man, as well as his eyes, may have its 
idols. We are to have none- but the tinje 
GoA mom. thoughts: and instead of placing 

* Jer. XXXI. 33. Heb. viii. jo. 

• idols 



iflols before the imagifmiiefi, we are to set the 
Jjird always before tis^ to be mindful, that he 
sees all our actions^ and koows all our thoughts, 
and that his eyes are in ^ery place : that he is 
tlie author of our happiness; and, as such, the 
supreme object of our love and affection. If 
we trust to any thing for our happiness more 
than to God, that object, whatever it may bej 
whether it be wealthy or pleasuiCj or fame, 
takes the place of God ; and we become, in 
sense and effect. Idolaters. If we love the 
things of the world and trust in them, the 
world is our God. When the Apostle says, 
whose God is their belly *, he means, that all 
are idolaters, and the worst of idolaters, even 
self-worshippers^ who make the gratification of 
their appetites the object of their actions, in* 
stead of making the Commandments of God 
the rule of their obedience. They act as 
their lusts command ; not as God commands ; 
and 80, their belly is their God4 ^ This may 
seem a coarse expression, but it is very ti;ue 5 
the happiness of such a person being like that 
of a .beast, which knows of nothing above this 
present life. If the heart be set upon diversions, 
spectacles, appearance, precedence, or any 

• Phil. iiU I9« 

9 other 
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other thing vrhich h meiely of this wbrldf ; 
it signifieth not what tfie olivet is, if it takes 
the affections away fitom God, to wliofft they - 
are due ; and in comparison of whbffl, all 
things are to be given up, if he requires it ; : 
even father, mother^ ^ wife, children; yea, and* 
life itself also. Thisis our Saviour's doctrine: 
to his Disciples : QtKi :wiU haw no <^ 
petitory '.•■. • ■... M/ 

Let every Churchmah then ask hiinseH; 
vrith this attention to this isetise of the IGom-^ 
xnaadmenU) "Do I shew that I'have'God 
for my God, by loving his worship ? Do-I fre- 
quent it when I have an oppprtutiity? Or, 
do I put it from me as a thing that is* need^ 
less, and prefer some^otiier efnploymdnt ?** 
If that should be the case, then, you have 
some higher object of your affections^ some 
other God, whom you secretly prefer to the 
true. You may say, this 'is rigid doctrine ; 
bxit this is the doctrine to which you and I 
are bound, if we are Churchmen indeed^ and 
not in name and appearance only; and I 
should deceive you if I were to preacK any 
other. I cannot 'here go through the Goni- 
inandments; but I give you a key, with' the 
help of which you may go through them for 
yourselves. 

VOL* VI. p D You 
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You are commtiuled ferther to l(W€ your 
neighbour as yourself: by which it is meant, 
that you should act toward him by the same . 
rule and meaBure as you would act toward 
yourself. He that means to hurt himself is 
justly accounted a madman ; for no man in ( 
his right seuses ever yet fmied fm mm Jiesh : 
therefore certainly you aiie not to hurt your* 
neighbour by any injurious aci : no, nor by 
aoy injurioiis word, But now let every per- 
son ask himself^ " Did I never raise any evil' 
report against a neighbour^ whom I d-o not 
like ? Or, if I do iK)t make evil myself, do I 
never take a pleasure m hmring it ; and after* 
warda in reporting what I hear? Tliis ought 
not to be : what envy delights to publisli, 
charity shoutd del^^ ta codceib; for bjr so 
draig ouf QMtL &iilts wiH^'Ije ooverod; of 
which we have much Bscdi Att the Cotti'- 
n9«Dditnettt$.siighlbcti)eated in this. way: hiit 
itistetd of proceeding ftitfaci^ Iftt me ol^eti^ 
to you agaiin concerning them tll^ t^b wii^ 
s^gHiify little to you^ how taMJDchfldie Chuirii 
exoels the Pcmventicie, ia havilig^ the CSrafr" 
smodoBietstat 96 God faiAy w»ittsn ih lett^ia 
of gold^ to lemind peopb df their ikty ; upk 
\gta tibe^ ate aisa written m. the heark, and 
made a rule of action : or, as the ikposde 
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speaks m language taken from the original 
history of the CommandmentSy unless they 
are transcribed from the taU^s dS ktone to thtf 
fici^ly taWes of the heart** For the heart ^ 
fldan 19 by nature as hard ^ those tables oih 
which the Commaadnieiits were first eii^ 
grated t but God hath promised by the PrOp^ 
phet, t6 diange tfait heart of stone into aq 
heart of flesh, a subsAai^a soft and 3fieldiag 
Ml #bicb an impresmn may be made : mad 
irhen it is made^ let us pray, amd let its elH. 
dmoui^ that it majr never be effaced any 
moce* 

' I #ould^ speak with you a little m the sam« 
wsy aboiit the other Sacrament of the Churcl^ 
the Supper of the Lord* It is a blei^sed thing 
that'tlSe Chilrch of England, after the exam- 
ple <^ the primitive times, offers it so fre^ 
qiiently tx> the people : while perhaps among 
some other classes of Christians, the observa-^, 
t^ft of it is neglected for a yea^, or several 
^^M^ together. You are therefore to thank 
Gcfd^ that ydtt have such frequent opportu* 
fiSties of iMEirtaking of the Holy Communion ; 
ai^ ydit do well in appearing there ; but then 
^ou are serioasly to ask yourselves, what 

• *Cor. iU. }. 
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brings you there? Is it custom; or the ex- 
ample of your neighbours J or the fear of 
being singular? Or, is it, as it ought to be, a 
belief in Christ as the life of the world; and 
a deairc to partake of that life ? Do you gOi» 
as the Hebrews went^ out in the wildem^s 
to gather manna /or their life; knowing that 
your spiritual life cannot be supported ia this 
wilderness without bread Jrom heaven ? Do 
you go for the strengthening and refreshing »f 
^ur soul% as the Catechism properly expresses 
it ; that like labouiTng men you may be better 
enabled to work out your own salvation ; and^ 
together with your spiritual strength, receive 
a pledge of a blessed resurrection and a glori- 
ous immortality ? 1 !> : ;j Aji*}'-: yA) 
I have hHbertO.said.n^thiiig of the '^ty pf 
pray^. But ,h^e the Ch wrch.nK)stt«fipiip^niljf 
kadis the way, in.appoiiiting a fi>tTnt>9f tpoii^ 
ing and evening service for evely 4ay.o£! then 
year; and particular forms foar^ ef^ t$e^n 
<>f the yeajF. But dpes it/give ^s OBl^ntiia 
form? Does it, not ;a]^o. teach //US tjb^t i^esiMf 
and spirit of prayer : t^^t prayer .is ai| 6)vldetiC0 
of the Ci^hristian life« as breathing is ^e ^i- 
dence of our natural life : that ^iTiet are; unct^r 
dangers and necessities, out of which nothing 
but the right hand of God, stretched out t9 
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those that cry unto him, can possibly sare and 
deliver ts ? It therefore supposes that Church- 
men pray every day— twice a-day-^as they 
certainly ought, either at the Church, or in 
their families, or both. What must (or 
rather wHat does) become of families who do 
not pray together? What must become of 
single persons who do not pray for themselves 
by themsdves ? By disuse they become more 
and more averse to the duty, and farther from 
God in their lives and conversations ; and he, 
of coui^e, is farther from them. Such per- 
sons therefore as do not accustom themselves 
to pray ;* what are they? Are they true mem- 
bers xJf the Church of England? If they do 
not pray, they are not Christians ; and cannot 
be said to be members of any Church : they 
cast themselves put of all Churches. Their 
life is a passage through storms and tempests 
over* a dangerous sea: what will become of 
them in life ? What will become of them in 
deith? What will become of them after 
Heath? Ibrthe soul ahU continue in such a 
state after death, as it lives and dies in. If 
it dies without prayer, it will continue with- 
out God. The souls of the righteous are re- 
presented to us in the Revelation as still con- 
tinuing in prayer, and uttering to God what 
-' " ; PD 3 was 
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y^%s the petitioa pf Uieir lives, ^at£? long^ 
l^ord, holy and irue% &c- In this language 
do they cry unto God to fulfil that righteous 
juclgnient upon the world, which the Church 
ofth^Uving pRyeth for; particularly in the 
3urial Services where we call upon God to 
mcomplkh the nmiber of his tkctt and to hasten 
fm kingdom. 

Enough has h^n said, I hope, tQ convinc? 
you, what it is, in propriety of speech, to hear 
the Church : that it js not to hear w ith your 
furs only, but to understand with your heart i 
Xq keep up to the sense of her doctrines, and 
the life and spirit of her forms. When our 
blessed Saviour described in few words the 
(^bar^cter of N^thamdy }\t said, bej^dd an 
Israelite indeed: for s^U wer? iitpt Israel m ^iri^ 
til^t were pf Ismel hy tb^ bif^b apd )^h(^^ 
tipn- So may we wow say pf hiiflp tbat Iteqps 
up to the lifcy while he follow* tit^ fofipa of 
tbe Chiircb ; behold a Churchman ifide!^ ; and 
it is devoutly to be wished, tbftt tb^ portrait 
J have drawn were more frequently verified* 
But as there were not many NdthankU wben 
Christ visited the {^lurch of J&ra^; sp it 19 
to )}e feare^l, thai of ^e N«tt¥«i^ cf the 



present day thi^re is ao graat hximhfft: nd 
there will beTewtr every day; if the delwions 
and deceptions^ with which manj^md are oo 
/easily drawa away, should increase i^xm us 
as they have of late years* 1 have shewn 
you {plainly ^bow the character is to be at* 
tained: and instead df blaming me; as if I 
had brought up a new doctrine to disturb your 
CMSciencea^ yoa an to eyjainjne yourselves 
impartially by this plain rale <if hearing the 
Church. You may have persuaded yourselves 
that if you believe the facts of Christianity, 
you have thereligton of the Church; and 
that nothing more is necessary^ But the facts 
of die Christian history are all mthout you : 
what is it that happens within you? Do you 
believe the inward distempered state of your 
nature ; and diat the Gospel is a remedy, sent 
ifom Heaven to those who are poor end bUnd, 
and naked* f To believe liie Gospd truly, is 
aot to believe that there is such a thing as 
the Gospel, (for the Devils, know that;) but 
that it is the power of God for the salvation 
bf man; that there is no life without the 
S{riitt of it ; no teaching without the light of 
iti ^Sis^%)^ wisdom of nature can never shew 
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^m^tbeinlof God; Md th« worh? of natuir 
never lOider 'US acceptable ta Him: that if 
laws tatwriffen in Hie hearty ihey are Ood's 
Vm% ttatisfened to the htert,- a(xx>rdhig: to 
his pcomise, hy the, jpo^ of hfe Graoe. If 
this {>e your rcligio&,'we may then truly' say 
that you are a Churchtnan; and eveiy good 

man will allow it But if: you take tiie out- 
side of Christiani^, Chrislnnity wiU never 
be qiore than the oubi^e of ypu % your ^reli- 
gion will be a form, and you yoursdf will be 
a. liJEeless- Christian. -Oh this subject no- rule 

- is sa worthy to be remembered, as that short 
and plain rule of the- Apostle ; He is a Ja$j 
'which is one ifm)ardl;jf \ Fop all the gifts of 
God's religion are inward : nothing but signs 
are outward ; and if the Churchman is an but- 

' ward Christian, he is nothing but the sign of 
a Christian ; with no more true life in him, 
than the sign of a man's head, which is 
painted on a board : and how bright and 
glaring soever the colours may be, it is but a 
board at last. 

I do not say theae things with design to 
reflect upon any person in particular : my de- 
sign k to stir up the minds of ypu ^11 by way 

t Rom. iif agt 
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of rememlMrance, and prevent a fatal security^ 
of which there is too. much in all places* 
M^ny are prevailed upon to leave the Church, 
and frequent other assemblies, because there 
is nothing but form amongst us : and who* 
ever he may be, that contributes to the truth 
of the accusation, he is partaker in other 
men's sins ; he is answerable for the ill use 
that is made of the fact, to intice people from 
the sober and edifying worship of the Church. 
Be in earnest then in your profession : be sin^ 
cere, and alive, as you ought to be, and you 
will disarm them ; perhaps you may convert 
them from the error of their ways : but if not, 
you will secure yourself: the Church of God 
will be to you what he intended it should be 
to all; and the promises made to iVwill be 
made to you. 

And now, my friends, having taken courage 
to speak a little plain truth to Christians o^our 
own sort; reason and duty require, that I 
should be as plain when I speak of Christians, 
who are o^ a different sort, who think they 
^re better than we are. The godliness which 
we want, they profess to have. They know 
that our ungodliness will not save us in the 
Church, but they think that their own god- 
Jjiiess wiU sav^ them out of it, How far that 

may 



ttitf be true m iUse^ is & ^uiittkm'vhic^ de* 
perrpai great comtdo-^tioii : and I shall, for 
jour «ecHrily, answer it as ikr as I am able oa 
a plain ^prmeiple^ the appiieation of wfaidi wiH 
leqniie but fi»ir ivords; - I condude at present 
^h a prayer iw both parties: not that you, 
or ly or they, may distinguish ourselves ; for 
wbieh all mankind aie^so gi^ren to ftrive; but 
thatGodih an things may be gloried thrragb 
Jesus Christ 
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HEAR THJS CHUJLOH. MATTH. XVIII, 17. 

T REMINDED yoo, in a former discourse^ 
that Christians are betrayed into the two 
great errors, of living in the Church without 
godliness ; and of professing godliness with- 
out living in the Church, In opposition to 
the fof mer of these I shewed you, that true 
godliness is the sense and spirit of all the 
forms and sfsrvices of the Church; and that 
forms and services have no meaning unless 
they are so understood and applied. Men 
may call themselves Churchmen, while they 
are without the life of the Church : but they 
are not Churchmen indeed, and will cer- 
tainly fall short of the benefits of their prQ- 
flp9sioo. Thi3 ^^^e| I thinly was miade so 

plain, 
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plain, that no reasonable person could mis- 
understand it- 

That you may not fall into the other enor, 
of professing godliness independent of the 
Churchy I am now to shew you what dangers 
there are on that side ; and to do this effectu* 
ally, I shall lay down a plain and easy doctrine, 
which none can deny, and which all may 
understand. When this is done, we lliall be 
upon firm ground ; and may apply tlie doc- 
trine as we find occasion, 

I say then, that man consists of a soul and 
a body, which the Scripture dbtinguishes by 
the inner and the outward man* I say far- 
ther, that this being the nature of man, his 
soul cannot be taught but through the sensd» 
of the body ; whence all the institutious of 
God, who teaches after a perfect manner, 
will have something outward to teach, wKeii 
there is something inward to be iinderstood: 
or, in the plain words of our Catechism, that 
if thiere be any inward and spiriiml grace^ it 
will be attended with some outward and visibtc 
sign, for a pledge and assurance thereof. Hence 
it will follow, that if God has planted any 
Clmrch upon earth, that Chprch will he out^ 
ward and visibly, as well as inward and spi- 
ritual; and that we must be of the Church 

outwardlyi 



ouiwanilji, &i:order.th he of the Church m-- 
"waitUy. •-'•'■ f.<-?' •■->-• .• 

Thus we sfacUl find: the matter to be upom 
^,^!9»intnaJlabn.v iTjierlVpostle teaches iw, tUat 
o^ they IMhf^ is one;' andi hath fMMy m^enAen^ 
stf^Uii^ is- Christ \' [for hy one spirit we' are 
aU ^pphed into one body *w This -body^^be^ 
IngJ^caiiGd Christ, vre cannot be members of 
Christ niithoufc being membe!^ of this body; : 
So'££r as' ^Baptism is. an invisible 'work of 
Grace; > it makes- us members of an. invisiblr 
s^dre^?! but. .fiaptisn^/ibeitig also i\ visible^* 
tbia^, tKece^mu^d be:^ visible body answering.^ 
toit: From V this ^siinilitude of .a bodyyxthe' 
Apibstle>a^^ie»4^tfait ios ^ l^pdy cannot bea.^ 
bnfyy' unless it 4uib members of different ata?* 
lidna.andLiise^ 90 God hath set1[ oikerl of 
d^SJerent brdersia.;the Church, who have bXL 
x>ne;c6nunon)'li£e,^fiid are under one comBxm.* 
l|lWi<yf'thfc^SfJirit; with their several tisesso:: 
diAtinguiiiaied^ that there need be no more. 
4isorder<!Qr confusion ia the Church than in 
^.^4^y natural. ^ t 

i/Jt ^>pears then, that altibough ' the Spirit'^ 
«S G«d\be the life of this body ; yet t^mt 
&e bodjr , itself be an : outward .ind^visibk 

• I Cqi. xii. 13. t Xwa. y, aS. 
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thing. If always hath been such from the 
beginning; when although it had some gifts 
in it, which were proper to that time, yet 
had it others which were proper to this. For 
while it had miracles^ prophecies, and diwr- 
sity of tongues, it had also teachers^ gavern- 
ments, and helps^ which are as necess^jr now 
as they were then ; for without teaching, and 
governing, and helping when there b need, 
no society ever did or ever can subsist These 
therefore must remain with us to the end of 
the world. And the Apostle having declared, 
that they are all set in the Church by God 
himself; it must follow that they are set nei- 
ther by the people, nor by themselves ; but 
set by God in such a way, that we may know 
flie tlaii^ tabe of Im dohigi and this wedb 
kbov idken we see it to be* done hf ^ti0m 
wfaonk ke hath adready st^ppointied All pet^ 
sons of tSie ministry ai« set im Hhe Chtitli tfti 
an outmrd and vimble mafliief, by tkeiaj^jf 
aa of Jlatul»;i andr hxsve teen io ^ippokabA 
from the time of Jesus Christ td <htf^ 4a|^{^ 
yia, from ■ the ikn of Moso^ i^eto WM Wo 
thoosand yeasts iiefom. Owi him »cfiafgt U 
liu»dgkti% sasiOod to Mose%: tha|t aft tto 

people 
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people might be sure he had the true com-* 
nmsioo. The Scripture knows of no sach 
thing as a calling which is out of sight; the 
inward calMng is ever attended with the out- 
wsudy that 16, by some infallible sign atiA 
testimony which all men may see and un4er-* 
stand.; And now we are upon the sulgcct of 
Jewish Ordination, it is a matter worth your 
observing, that less is said about the govern- 
ilientB of the Christiali Church, in the Ne# 
Testament than we might expect, because 
tj^ey were copied £com the Jewish. The 
Apostles were twelve in number, after the 
4(lf elve Patriarchs who were h^adi of the tribeH 
^l&im\*\ siud the £)isciples^ were seventy^ 
tift^f the seventy Elders of Moses^ Histocy 
^Uo does abundantly testify, that in Christiaii 
C^httifchea,, wherever they were pla^ited, there 
was. a Bishop), and Priests, and Deaqona; 
i^Hweiriag to. the High Priest, and BriestSy 
.«nd Levites of the Law^ For the Chvistiaa 
ud Jewish Churches were not two, but a 
coutimiatian of the one Church of God. 
^Thiugs were tibuus r^nlarly ordained, becawe 

* ianmot mmtluit a division inix> tribes does nottskt 
(lace, in a mystical sense, in the Christian Chardu Sef 
and consider Actsxxvi, 7. Jam, i. i» 

■ . it 
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itisofm finite consequence to man, that he 
should al\v^ay3 be able to know, by certain 
outward marks and signs, where and with 
whom the gifts of God are to be found:* 
Where spiritual tKmgs are administered there 
is ever something open to the siglit of all, as 
a rule to direct, that we may never be left in 
uncertainty- 

The same rule will hold good, if we apply 
it to the spirit ar,d character of individual 
men* We are never to judge of a man from 
any thing which he thinks^ or has thought, 
or which he now says and tells, of what passes 
in his own mind. That may be evidence to 
kim^ but it is none to wi*; and is therefore 
never to be drawn into a rule. There must 
1)C some outward mark; therefore saith ouu 
Lord, t " Let your light so shme before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in Heaven.*" We may 
oaE ourselves the Disciples of Christ in heart 
and affection^ and think ourselves to be sucb t 
but hoW' are lOther men to know '- that nee are 
truly so ?,i.Here. again we have an outward 
sign t^ direct us: ^' By this shall all men 
know that'ye are my Disciples, if ye h«ve^lOve 
One to wiother*. The reason is good, and 

♦ John/xiii. 35. 

the 
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the rule is generals we are to know n^en by 
their fruits, not by their thoughts ; and to 
judge of them accordingly, not by what they 
say, but by what they do. 

After this, you will not wonder, that a 
contrary rule is followed by those who ^have 
any intention to deceive. They lead you off 
in the first place from outward means and 
visible evidences; that when you are unsettled 
in this respect, the way may be open, and 
you may be carried into farther delusion. 

Having now laid my foundation, by shew- 
zing you the invariable rule of divine wisdom, 
with the reasons of it ; this alone, if you bear 
it in mind, may be sufficient to keep you in 
the right way, and preserve you from going 
into the by-paths of religion. But as there 
are specious objections, from which well-dis- 
posed minds may be in danger, I shall produce 
and answer some of the chief of them. 

1. It is made a grand objedtion against the 
Church, that the people who follow it are 
formal and lifeless in their profession. Too 
many of them are so : we see and lament it : 
but how many soever they may be, this is no 
reafson for leaving them — ^far from it: for, 
hath it not always been thus ? The Kingdom 
of Heaven is like a net cast into the sea, 

VOL. VI* E E which 
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which gathered ff amy Jtm^. both bad ami 
gQod\ In the Chmcli^ the righteous and 
tlie vicked aoe mbct togetber; and if tiinsbe^ 
a reason for leaving the Chmch^ it alwi^ 
vas a reason ; tiie best people should always 
haive left it ; and then, what would have be» 
come of it ^ Athmong such persons to be as 
good as tiiey think tbemselves, would it not 
be bett^ tfaod they should stay, and try if 
ttNy cai^ amende by their good advice and 
exunpt^ tho6e who are* not so perfect as 
themsetfes.?^ ThaA would be a charitable nea- 
ssre. Besides, if the bad affinght and drive 
tiiemawayffom the Church, ought not Hie 
good to prevdlwitb them to continue in it? 
Is it just to desert the righteous for the ssdce 
of the wicked? Many devout godly people 
are to be found in the Church, more than 
are commonly observed. Much of the fear 
and love of God is with many Christians, who 
make no great shew of themselves. In the 
worst of times, the Church has many who 
know God, and are known of him. Could 
any thing be more corrupt than the generality 
of the Jewish people were in the time of our 
blessed Saviour ? Yet you read of Anna the 

♦ Matt, xiii* 47*. 
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Prophetess, who departed not from the Tem- 
ple, but served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day. Many bad people frequented 
the place, but that was no reason with her for 
leatving it ; she did not follow the ptople, she 
followed God ; and there at the latter end of 
her days she found him : she saw the blessed 
Jesus there ; which would not have happened, 
if she had objected to the bad members of the 
congregation, as not holy and ffood enough 
for her to assemble with. And did not Christ 
himself frequent this same Temple afterwards, 
and teach in it afterwards, though there were 
mxhy great and scandalous abuses, which he 
aideavoured to reform ; not by taking affront 
and leaving the congregation, but by staying 
with thcm^ and bearing with their contradic* 
tion and ill humours. 

But, as th^ heart of man, when judging of 
itself, is very deceitftil, it may not be for 
reasons of piety, as they believe and would 
have it supposed, when persons forsake the 
congregation ; but for reasons of a very dif- 
ferent kind ; for pride ; for distinction ; to 
shew the world how much wiser they are: 
and if that should be the case, will not the 
pride that iSeparates them from man separate 
them from God at the same time, and spoil 
%% » all 
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all their religion, indtead of bringing them 
nearer to jierfection ? t^hristians would not be 
so weak as they are in this i^pect, if they did: 
but duly consider, that true piety does not 
lead to wiU-worshipf in which men consult the: 
pleasing of their fancy; but in a conformity 
<»f the inind to the will and the ways of God« 
This is the severest trial of man, and few are 
able to endure it :. nay, not one amongst us, 
without the special grace of God, disposing 
-the heart to self-abasement, and poverty of: 
spirit 

Thjere is another danger whiqh pertons may 
bring themselves into, by boasting of an higher 
decree of piety than that Of the Church : for 
while they do themselves no real good, they 
may be doing much harm to other Christians. 
The great godliness, on which they value 
themselves, may prove at last to be false and 
counterfeit ; or it may appear weak and igno- 
rant; more zealous than wise; or it maybe 
envious and quarrelsome : and thereby they 
will give persons occasion to say, that all pre- 
tension to superior piety is a suspicious thing, 
generally taken up for some bad 'purpose. 
Thus- they bring universal reproach upon a 
religious character : it being concluded from 
their example, that honest and sensible people 

wiU 
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will be better thought of, if they purposely 
avoid all appearances of godliness, and discover 
as little of it as possible in their words and. 
actions. This is a fearful conclusion, and 
hastens many a dangerous downfall. I have 
heard, and many others must have heard, 
persons talking and arguing after this fashion, 
whom it is out of our power to convince ; and 
perhaps it is convenient to themselves that 
they never should be convinced. It is one la- 
mentable consequence of division, that the 
mouths of such vain talkers are opened. Per- 
sons divided in their religious sentiments 
watch one another with an evil eye ; and in- 
stead of hiding one another's faults, are de- 
lighted with detections and aggravations. 
This is to the great disadvantage of all piety : 
it is an evil we should be studious to avoid ; 
and the prospect of that havock which it 
makes amongst us, should be one great in- 
ducement towards a prudent and charitable 
union with our fellow Christians. 

It is said farther, that there is better teach- 
ing out of the Church. But I Mq sincerely 
believe on the other hand, that bad as teach-*' 
ing of the Church may be, there is worse 
teaching out of it than in it, This indeed we 
must confess, that so far as the doctrine der 
EE 3 pends 
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. pfBodi ufpu the minister, it is not always 
right ; but we may say at the same time, that 
so <ar as tiie doctrine depends upon the 
Church, it is never wroiq^. The Church 
diily delivers the teaching of God in the 
Scriptures ; and has an unexcq)tionable form 
of sound Christian teaching in her 'Homilies: 
I wish the people heard them more fire- 
qpiently, and that the spirit of those Homilies 
was followed by all the Teachers of die 
Chuix^h. 

/Bul^ does all reUgiim consist in man's 
praujiingp Some aigue as if they tbougpht so. 
Hath not God preached to us all in his Gos- 
pel; and doth he not say, " My House shall 
be called the House of Prayer ?" Did not the 
Apostles, though appointed to preach in all 
the world, go to pray in the Temple ? They 
understood that God had ordained them to 
preach, with design that they should convert 
the world to the practice of praying : and it 
would have been strange, if they had not set 
the example of it in their own persons. — 
Preaching meant at first the publishing of the 
Gospel'; that the world might be brought 
over to it : when the world is converted, and 
the Scriptures are received as the word of 
God, the duty then is to read, and to pray, 

and 
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and to act, as the Gospel instructs; which 
Gospel is now daily preaching to us all. The 
more hopeful employment of the ministry 
naWy and of more extensive benefit, is that 
of teaching the first elements of Christianity 
in the Catechism. Preaching will never 
teach these, if they have not been taught be- 
fore. No science can be understood properly 
unless we begin with its elements. For this 
reason I have always been so desirous, that 
children should be well instructed in their 
Catechism. I received the advice many 
years ago from a Bishop of this Church, who 
was your Diocesan*: he said, "Whatever 
you do be diligent in catechising; it is of 
much more use than preaching." So indeed 
it is : and there are those who can witness 
that I have never been wanting in the prac- 
tice : in which if any minister engages A^ith 
sincerity and affection, I can promise him, 
from my own experience, that the smiles of 
the little children of his parish will make 
him amends for many of the frowns he may 
meet with in the world. 

It is a farther, temptation to people to leave 
the Church, because it has been supposed of 

♦ Bishop ftinchcliflfe, 
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if^I mean a nmbwtH That tii^e iji.a:iieir; 
.liirtKmtibeScri|[ib^ that it uutGtssv^. 
jto Salvation; no man can dmy ; ibr, aaith our 
jfatiour, /^ exeq^ a man bebwti a^;aiii of li^ter^ 
alid the spirit he cannot enter into the Sing^ v 
itota of Heathen*.'' Iheiw is then a^new faiitii 
of the 4^nrit ; "tint a$ iM^«r 19 m^tioaied %itli 
i^-itmtt§t mean the new birth in Cliri^iai^ ' 
fk^tism. TherekalaoaJ^greiiertfi^ 
of by St Panlf : but aa it la called tiie m^ ' 
taig^ of Regmeration^ titiaalaO' must refers 
Hhe vater of fiaptkm. The Church cf Eng^ 
la;tid follows this doctrine of the Scripture, 
and understands Regeneration as the gift of 
God in Baptism^ for this is the language of 
the Church in the office i " We yield Thee 
hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it 
hath pleased Thee to regenerate this infant 
with thy Holy Spirit" Regeneration there- 
fore is the work of the Holy Spirit in Baptism : 
and neither the Scripture nor the Church 
give us any encouragement to believe, that 
Christians are ever baptized by the hearing 
of a Sermon. If it be said that the presence 

♦ Johnili, 5. t-Tltusiiiy, 
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of the Spirit of God cannot be without the 
effect of Regeneration ; and that every person ' 
who has the Spirit of God, must be bom of 
God ; this is not accurate Divinity ; even al- 
lowing them to have the Spirit as they say. 
For the gift of the Spirit may be one thing, . 
and Regeneration may be another. When 
the Holy Ghost fell on them that heard the 
word, this was the effect of preaching: but 
the Apostle commanded those very persons 
to be baptised with water, although they had 
received the Holy Ghost * Therefore the re- 
ceiving of the Holy Ghpst, so far as this is 
the effect of preaching, is different from what 
is done in Baptism, and is not what is meant 
by Regeneration, or the New Birth. If it 
can be shewn, that the Gospel any where pro- 
mises a New Birth, independent of Baptism, 
we will believe it : but as the Church could 
never find it, we never shall ; and they that 
teach it, and say there is experience for il^ 
have no warrant from the Scripture. 

A famous Preacher of late times, who 
believed, and pleaded for, all the extraordi- 
nary symptoms of a New Birth, refers us for 
(he reality of it to numbers of people who 

♦ Act« X. 47. 
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had experience of it. *^ Ask them," says he, 
** they will not deceive you." But supposing 
they are deceived themselves, they will in that 
case deceive ais also ; and it is no wonder if 
they should; for most men are inclined to 
repeat a story which magnifies themselves; 
and their teachers are willing that they should 
repeat it, for it magnifies them too*. These 
facts, whether true or fidse, are attended with 
a mistake. The conversion of the mind to a 
sober and goldy life is here confpunded with 
a New Birth ; and the tendency of this is to 
depreciate the means of Grace ; which en- 
thusiasm never fails to do : but Conversion 
and Regeneration are never confounded in the 
Scripture : they are different things, and the 
one may be without the other. Infants are 
subjects of Regeneration in Baptism ; but they 
are not capable of Conversion : nor do they 
want it, being already in that simple unas- 

* The like wonders were boasted of by the Puritans of 
the last century ; whose ministry, as it is noted by Merick 
CamuhoHy produced in their followers " first desperation^ 
or somewhat very near to it ; then an ahsofute confidence 
grounded upon it. That this is the only way is an in- 
vention of their own, which I think hath more of policy 
in it, in the first inventors and abettors, than of igno- 
rance." Casaubon on Credulity and Incredulity, p. 193. 
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suming state of mind^ to which grown par- 
sons are to be convertedj, and become as little 
children *. Baptism is one of the necessary 
ipeans of Grace : it is the gift of God : no 
man can make it, or substitute any thing else 
in the place of it : but if he wishes to raise a 
party, and make a Church of his own, he 
will depreciate Baptism, and teach you how ^ 
you may do without it, by finding a sort c^ 
conversion, which will answer the same end. 
He will lead you from outward means to 
inwaixl testimonies : texts will be misapplied ; 
^nd the evidences of Christianity will all be 
reduced to personal experience ; of which ex- 
perience another person knows nothing, and 
in which' the person himself may be grossly 
mistaken. The consequences are very bad; 
for sfome think they have this experience, and 
proceed with confidence to farther eiTors: 
Qthers wish for it in vain, a.nd not being able 
to perceive it, fall into despair, and sometimes 
into distraction; they are left without: the 
witness which they are taught to expect, and 
therefore think they are lost. But the witness . ' 
which the Scripture teaches, is that oi faith 
and a good comcknce : faith is the witness to 

• Matth. xviii. 3, 

8 ourselves ; 



i 
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ourselves ; and obedience, m hich is the fruit 
of it, is the witness to others. In this doc- 
trine there is no danger. 

Before I conclude, let me forewarn you, 
tliat good people are in danger (perhaps in 
most danger) of being imposed upon by 
strange appearances ; supposing them to be 
■ 'ft€ix?, when they are not. Above two hun- 
^^ dred years ago, the party tliat began to trouble 
■ this kingdom, and at kogth completed its 
^L ruin> began with setting up the spirit, and 
^p decrying the order and authority both of 
J Church and State, llie people that troubled 
^B the Christian Clmrch, in its earliest days, were 
always of the same fashion : they nev6r failed 
to despise government^ and taught their follow- 
ers to do the same* They boasted of su- 
perior gifts in praying, preaching, and con- 
verting: but the Apostle settled that argu- 
ment for ever with the Church of Corinth. 
They were disputing, and dividing thenvselves 
into parties, upon the reputation of their gifts: 
but he shewed them, that although it was a 
good thing to have good gifts, there was a 
more excellent way of salvation, the way of 
peace and charity; without which ali their 

♦ 2 Pet.ii. 10. JudcS. 

gifts, 
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gifts, however great and wonderful in the 
sight of the people, would be of no value in 
the sight of God. It signifies not (argues 
he) what I have and what I understand ; if 
I have no charity I am nothing. How ex- 
tremely dangerous is it then, to break the 
order ^nd peace of the Church ; even though 
it be done with a sincere desire to promote 
faith and piety I for whatever good appear- 
ances may attend it for a time, they will not 
end well. If we do evil that good may come, 
we shall find, sooner or later, that the evil 
will remain and the good will be lost : which 
might be confirmed by the recent example 
of a large body of people, who are now di- 
vided from us without being united among 
themselves. Division is not the way to 
unity : all experience teaches us, that it leads 
to more division ; and that there can in fact 
be no security, no pillar and ground for truth 
to rest upon, no stability, no certainty, but 
in that Church, with its doctrines, institu- 
tions, and orders, which God hath appointed 
in the word. I therefore end as I began : 
I say. Hear the Church. Let the Churchman 
understand, that he then only hears the 
Church as he ought, when the christian 
forms lead him to the christian life. And 

let 
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let others teuro, that if they would hatve the 
chrtttian life, they most have the chriitSaii 
lorms. These hath God ^ned together ito 
rnvX and body. No man ever hatd, or e^et 
nriil have^ any autbority to/ pat l2Mh> asimder ; 
and I haVe given you my reasons why it c»i« 
iK)t be attempted vnthout danger to the 
christian eanse, and to the salvation of 
i people* 
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DEAR SIR^ 

'\^HEN I delivered the following 
Discourse in your pulpit, I did 
not foresee that the audience would 
require me to print it. At the request 
of good people, I have already printed/ 
more sermons, and within a shorter 
time, than I intended or desired. The 
subject of this present one being al- 
most as wide as the world of whicl| 
it treats ; I would have kept it awhile 
longer under my eye, for the chance 
VOI4. YI* F F of 
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of some fartJbier improvements : ]>ut if 
jour Congregation are disposed to ac- 
cept it in its present imperfect state^ I 
ought to submit without scruple to 
their good intentions. On one account, 
I am pleased with the accident: it 
Ogives me a fair opportunity of ex- 
pressing my regard and affection for 
yow, who serve the Church at large, 
by dedicating your lifcj^ as Mr. Brough- 
tofiy that eminent eiample of piety, 
did before you, to the business of 
Christianity, as well as to the other 
common offices of devotion and cha^ 
rity, 

In return for the honour your Con-p 

gregation have done me, I can wish 

them nothing better, th^n that they 

. may distinguish wisely, and receive 

faithfully, 
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faithfully, the blessings they may derive 
from your ministry. 

This Epistle is the smallest testimony 
due to your merits, from, 

Reverend Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother in Christ, 
And humble Servant, 

Nayland, 
A5n;. 10, 179^. 

W. JONES. 
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SERMON XX 



AND THEY THAT USE THIS WORLD AS NOT ABUS^ 
ING IT. 1 COR. VII. 31. 



'T'O distinguish propetly between the usk 
of this world, and the abuse of it, is the 
part of every wise man ; and happy will it be 
for him, if, whien he knows this distinction, 
he makes it a rule of action, which doing, it 
will seldom fail to direct him. How commoii 
is it for men to render their lives insigniificant 
to others, and troublesome to themselves, for 
want of knowing, and observing this plain 
distinction ! The life of man is, and will be^ 
short, when we do our best; and it must 
be often disturbed, by the ways of -other peo- 
ple, over whom we have no power : but after 
all, most of the evils which man finds in this 
F F 3 life, 
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lifi^ are of hii own makbg^ Natural and 
necessary evtb may be greats but artificial evils 
are much greater : and so true is ih% that 
if the case were properly related, with all cir* 
cumstances, it would be generally found, that 
of those unhappy wretches, who drive them* 
selves out of the world, the &r greater num« 
ber are brought to this extremity, by their 
abuse of it They first spoil the world by 
their folly, then dislike it, and at last leave it 
in despair. Great effects ofl^n follow from 
little causes; on which account, the nature 
of effects and causes in human life should be 
minutely observed, that we may know how 
to avoid the begmnings of danger: and if we 
cannot be so great, or so happy, as we may 
be tempted to wish, we may at least not be 
the authors of our own misery. 

There are so many plain matters of fact to 
prove what I say, that the subject before us 
may be seen, and understood, by every per- 
son that will cast his eye upon it. It will be 
therefore profitable for us to survey some of 
the chief of those things, which this world pre- 
sents to us ; and having considered what their 
natural and proper use is, according to the 
intention of Providence ; then to compare 
the conduct of men in respect to them, and 

note 
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note the effect that conduct must necessarily 
have upon themselves. By this rule, we may 
examine ourselves, and others; and having 
done so, we shall see better what human life 
is, and be taught how to use it. 

The first thing which this M^orld presents 
to us, is Time^ which God hath given to us 
all. To some he gives nobility; to others 
wealth ; to others quickness of parts ; but be 
gives Tim6 to all. To have life is to have 
time, and time is given only for its use. It 
is divided into day and night : the day, being 
light, is intended for work and labour : and 
the night, being a time of darkness, is made 
for rest. All the useful creatures which God 
hath made, conform themselves to this divi- 
sion of their time. When the siin arises, the 
cattle go out to pasture ; the birds of the air 
take wing in search of food. Even the 
flowers of the field open their eyes, to take 
advantage of the light, that shines upon them, 
and is bringing them to perfection. All crea- 
tures are well, and easy, when they foljow this 
order of nature. The busy man that rises 
early to work, is cheerful in his mind ; his 
family are living upon the fruits of his labour; 
'and, according to the common course'^ of 
things, his days will be prolonged upon the 
F F 4 earth. 
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earth. He that uses his time as he ought, 
will have most of it to use. A regular life is 
commonly a long life. 

But now what is he that abuses his timfe? 
n^ver happy ; never truly at ease; but rest* 
\t^^ because he is useless. If he be rich and 
idle, he can Afford to turn night into day. 
When the night comes, nature would shut 
his eyes; but folly keeps them open : and what 
is contrary to nature cannot be without injury 
to the health and spirits. He that is busy in 
the night, must rest in the day : if he be a poor 
man, his affairs go to ruin ; if he be a rich 
man, his health and mind suffer. With ir- 
regularity he loses his prudence, and with that 
he loses his fortune : for woe be to the man, 
who in a world of so much danger, is not 
careful to keep his head clear, and his wits 
about him. If the watchful man scarcely 
escapes, wliat must become of one who is stu- 
pid with sloth, or giddy with pleasure and dis- 
sipation? A regular orderly life is generally 
prolonged ; an irregular life is shortened ; 
and how often do we see, that he who lives in 
the world to no purpose, is sent out of it be- 
fore his time! 

The case is so plain with respect to the 
use and abuse of Time ; that we may go ou 

to 
1 
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to anothet article; which shall be that of 
tveaith. 

What wc call wealth has no intrinsic value 
of its own ; it is valued for the sake of what 
it will procure; and when it procures no- 
thing, it is worth nothing : but as its nature 
is, to answer all things ; it gives us the com- 
mand of all things. And what a noble o[> 
portanity is this ! The rich man has the means 
of improving himself in wisdom, and know- 
ledge; he can obtain all the information he 
d€sites : he can buy light ; light for hi^ mind 
to see by; while others of less ability are 
€rt)liged to sit in theit ovm darkness. This is 
one great purpose, for which wealth is be- 
stowed ; but it is not \ht only one : for wealth 
is given to some for the sake of all. God ii 
ho respecter of persons, but appoints some aS 
his stewards and agents, for the benefit of 
ethers. On which consideration, no man has 
a right to consider himself as an absolute 
proprietor, with pdwer to dispose of every 
thing he has, according to his own will. No : 
the Cneator is the only proprietor, who is j&o^- 
StSsOT of heaxien and earth: and wheft matt 
giveth to any, he resembles God, who givcth 
to all. Not he that teceioes most is the 
greatest, bnt he that ^/i^e^ most, beeause he 

i$ 
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is most like to God; which consideration 
alone is sufficient to prove, that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. What a divine 
pleasure is it, to see others relieved in their 
wants, or gratified in their expectations, by 
any thing we have to bestow. The naind 
that delights in this, can find no higher or 
purer pleasure upon earth : and it is a pleasure 
that does not end with this world, but reaches 
to a better ; it lays up treasure in lieaven. 
Such is the use of wealth. But the abuse of 
it does great mischief: for as it furnishes an 
opportunity of more wisdom, when well used, 
its abuse corrupts the heart, breeds idleness, 
and nourishes folly. Instead of making others 
happy, it makes the possessor himself misera- 
ble : it puts him into a dangerous situation, 
by multiplying his temptations, and his oppor- 
tunities of sin : so that it might well be said, 
hozv hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God ! If he bestows that upon 
himself in wantonness, which he ought to 
bestow upon others ; he becomes vain, selfish, 
and hard-hearted. Instead of being loved, he 
is hated: for nothing is more odious than 
pride and selfishness : and how must that man 
feel in his own mind, who is sensible that 
nobody loves him ? All his wealtli will never 

make 
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make him amends, for such a loss. Wealth 
is therefore (as you will find all other things 
to be) either good or bad, the means of hap- 
piness or misery, according to the use that is 
made of it. 

This will appear farther, when we consider 
the use of meat and drink, for the support of 
man's life. To the hungry man, what a 
comfort it is to eat ; and to the thirsty and 
fciint, how pleasant it is to drink. Great 
reason, therefore, we have, especially in this 
plentiful season, to be thankful to the author 
of all good, when he gives us food sufficient 
for us. But for what end is it- given ? To 
enable us to carry on the necessary business of 
life ; and that our support may be such as pur 
work requires. This is the use of food : man 
cats and dripks that he may work : therefore 
the idle man forfeits his right to his daily 
bread ; and the Apostle lays down a rule both 
just and natural ; that if any ma^ will not 
worky neither should he eat. 

But no sooner do we fall into abuse and 
pxcess, than we are sure to suffer for it, in 
mind and in body ; either with sickness, or 
Jll-temper, or vicious inclinations; or with 
all of them at oncel It is with men, as it is 
with cattle. If we feed a horse properly^ he 

is 
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is able to work : if he be over-fed, he h high- 
spirited and kicks ; and perhaps may break 
his own neck, as well as that of his rider. 
We may know how necessary moderate living 
is to the temper, if we observe how high 
living disposes the mind to riot and mischief 
Besides ; it has an effect directly contrary t6 
its nature : for as man is enabled to work, by 
eating what is sufficient ; he is hindered from 
^working, and becomes heavy, idle, and stupid, 
if he takes too much. As to the bodily dis- 
tempers, that are occasioned by excess, there 
is no end of them. How often do the limbs 
of men become useless, which Were given 
that they might use them in their necessary 
occupations ? Gluttony breeds apoplexy ; 
drunkenness sometimes ends in a dropsy, or a 
fever, or even in fury and madness. By 
seeking too much enjoyment, we have no 
enjoyment at all. Ungovernable appetite 
leads to ungovernable passions : to a clouded 
understanding ; to a miserable life ; and often 
to a speedy death. When we use that gift 
of God to destroy us, which was intended to 
preserve us, then we are fools indeed. 

Consider next what is the use of our 
clothing f It was intended, as its name signi- 
fies, in the first language of mankind, to cover 

mhame. 
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shame. Another use of it, especially in such 
a climate as ours, is to protect us from the 
coldness of the air, and the roughness of the 
weather. It serves likewise as a mark, to 
distinguish the different orders, and degrees, 
amongst mankind. But soon enter vanity 
and jfe.shion, and turn it all into absurdity. 
Fashion is so variable, that the study of it 
absolutely fills up the lives of some people ; 
and helps to swallow up the fortunes of 
others. New fashions are continually arising ; 
some of which are foolish and monstrous; and 
make the wearers ridiculous ; others are so 
unnatural and inconvenient, that they make 
them uneasy : yet they must all be followed. 
To this foolish servitude, the world has giv^en 
its sanction ; and it is submitted to. So much 
thought is taken for the body, wliat it shall 
put on, that if we were to read the history of 
some people's lives, we shbuld hear /of nothing 
but of what they put on, and what they put 
off. The mind is little thought of: the put- 
ting off the old man, and the putting on of 
the new man, are subjects little studied, and 
little understood; though upon this alone 
depends our admission into the presence of 
God, and the fashion in which we niust 
appear to all eternity, 

We 
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, Wc have another matter to coniidert ^ich 
would require many wordS| if it were pro- 
perly treated^ and aecording to its itii|ior- . 
fanee : I mean, that spcie^ which God ha^ ' 
ordained of man and woman, for their mutiuai 
help and comfort in life. If this be accord- 
ing to the laws of God^ it leads to happiness ; 
jf aoiording to the laws of sin, it leads to 
misery and death. The estate of matrimony 
is wise, and holy, and honourable; and if it 
proves to be, what God designed it aW ays 
should bei'it is the most happy in the world- 
It was the state of man, in the tkne -of his 
innocency : and even iidw. ihnocei«gr is goii^ ' 
it is a relief under all the cares of life : poverty 
and labour are more tolerable : sickness is less 
afflifting ; disappointments are diminished, and 
blessings are increased. All this is, or may 
be, true : and the profane jests of the liber- 
tine signify nothing. We argue with God 
on our side, and are in no fear of being mis- 
taken. It is certain, that from a common 
relation to a family of children, a friendship 
arises out of matrimony, such as the world 
-can never produce, from any other relation in 
life : and, as friendship is one of the first of 
blessings, so far as paradise can be recovered 

by 
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by us, in this state of mortality, it must be 
found here, or nowhere. 

But, who can describe the miseries which 
arise from all abuses of the relation between 
the sexes ? True and lawful society renders 
life innocent and happy : false society never 
fails to end in Wretchedness, and corruption of 
every kind. For the man^ if a libertine, has 
no real friend ; such as he ought to have : he 
can never expect to find it in any partner of 
his iniquity. The woman has no ptotector, 
on whom she can depend ; but is left to scorn, 
to beggary, to infamy, and wretchedness. 
How much there is of this wretchedness in 
the* world, they only can tell, who are ac- 
quainted with the crooked paths of life ; of 
which, honest men know but little. How- 
ever, a great deal of it must be known to all 
mankind. In every place we need not go far 
for some shameful and wretched examples of 
vice and ruin : out of which, the hand of 
God may be able to save; but the hand of 
man cannot ; because it is not in man's power 
to change a lost character. How can I say 
more in few words on the subject than this? 
that as matrimony is the institution of God, 
for man's good (perhaps for the salvation of 
}iis soul), so whoredom is the inftitution of 

the 
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the devil ; for man's destruction, in this world, 
and perhaps for his damnation in the next 
How careful then ought we to be, to do all 
we can, by vigilance, by example, by disci- 
pline and correction, to save from ruin those 
who are going headlong to perdition ; blinded 
by their passions, and corrupted by the hcen- 
tiousness of the times, or the bad examples of 
the place wherein they live. They see not 
the gulph of misery into which they are hast- 
ening: they lose themselves; they lose the 
world ; and they lose (which is the greatest 
of all calamities) the grace of God, and his 
favour ; which is worse than the loss of life : 
and all this, by not following the command- 
ment of God for the right use of the world. 
Tlicy that follow other commandments of 
their own lusts, may seem to be easy and 
happy under them, for a time; but that is no 
more than a bait; which the devil offers, 
when he means to have a lost soul in return. 
As the states of men, so all their faculties, 
have their use and their abuse. How excel- 
lent is the use of speech, when applied to the 
instruction, admonition, or consolation of 
others ! It is to the mind, what light, and 
medicine, and food, are to the body : it can 
enlighten the ignorant; feed the hungry; 

heal 
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heal the sick. In these cases, the speech of a 
man is hke the voice of an angel from heaven. 
But, how shamefully is it misapplied ; for cor- 
rupting the manners ; for railing, for cursing, 
for blaspheming, and setting the world on 
fire. What should the idle, the ignorant, or 
the vicious man speak, when he has nothing 
good to speak upon? Lo, his talk degenerates 
into empty jesting, to provoke laughter ; and 
to make those merrify whom he is not able to 
make wise. Though, in such a case, it be 
the speech of a man ; it is but little better 
than the noise of a beast. When a beast 
uttereth its voice, the subject is that only, 
which it knoweth naturally : and the subjects, 
on which the natural man speaketh, are 
nearly the same ; and then his speech is but 
little better than a brutish noise ; sometimes 
it is worse ; for beasts can neither curse man, 
nor blaspheme their maker. 

Music, nearly allied to speech, is another 
faculty wlxich man hath : and how noble is 
it, when it celebrates the praise and glory of 
God, or recommends lessons of wisdom to 
man ; which was the use of it, in very ancient 
times. It calms the passions ; inspires devo- 
tion ; and raises the mind alK)ve itself; as if 
it were carried upon wings of air toward the 

VOL. VI. G G heaven 
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heaven above. It has therefore always been 
used in religious worship, by Christians, Jews, 
and Heathens. But how little and low is it, 
when applied in a light insipid form, to ener- 
vate the mind ; or in songs of drunkards and 
debauchees, to inspire corruption of manners : 
to weaken the reason, and inflame the pas- 
sions ! 

I might go on to shew the like as to many 
other particulars ; but we have seen enough 
to convince us. Let us now ask ; who gave 
us all things, but God ? for which his name 
is ever to be praised : and he that gave them, 
lias taught the use of them. When we fol*- 
low his rules, we are like to do well, and are 
never disappointed : the world is then to its^ 
^vhat it might be to all : for godliness hath 
the promise of this life, and of that which is 
to come : it is not more surely the way to 
glory above, than to peace and comfort below. 
Who is it that leads us into the abuse of all 
things, but the devil ; whose pride and malice 
have no delight, but in spoihng, perverting, 
and defacing, the works and the gifts of God? 
If man observes the laws of God, they give 
to him, and to the world, an alliance with 
heaven : but the laws of the devil infuse the 
poison of hell into all the comforts upon 

earth ; 
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earth; and create torments in the present 
time, which are preparatory to those of eter- 
nity. 

If I were to meet with two men, one of 
whom uses the world, while the other abuses 
it ; and both these characters were complete 
in their kind ; I would shew them to you : 
but if we cannot find them, let us -form them* 
Before they are known, we may affirm of 
them in general, that the one is a wise man, 
and the other a fool. The wise follows the 
order which God hath appointed in the use of 
his time: he works with the light, he rests 
with the darkness ; his time is therefore of its 
i^atural value ; and the regularity of it gives 
a habit of activity and chearfulness to his 
mind. His xvedthj when it has supplied his 
own wants, suppUes the wants of others ; and 
brings down, upon his hes^d, the blessings of 
the widow and the fatherless. He clothes not 
himself for vanity and shew, b\it for decency 
and convenience : he can therefore afford to 
put clothes upon the naked. He eats and 
drinks for health and refreshment; and his 
wits are always with him. As he feeds not 
to excess, he can spare something to feed the 
hungry. If he be the father of a family ; he ' 
is their friend and protector; he looks upon 
G G 2 them 
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t'lem with kindness and affection ; and they 
look up to him with gratitude and delight. 
His speech \^ With grace; and his words are 
the words of truth and soberness ; the igno- 
rant derive light from it, and the afflicted 
help and comfort Hymns and psalms give 
cahnness and sweetness to his mind; and 
when God is exalted, he is lifted toward hea- 
ven ; which place he will reach at last ; . for 
his charities and his affections went thither 
before him. 

Such may be, and such, by the blessing of 
God, hath been the life and the end of many 
a wise man : but what is the other ? what is 
the servant of sin ? He begins with folly, 
and ends with misery. His time has neither 
order nor value: a thousand years of such 
time would be worth nothing. His object is 
pleasure ; but he is always out of the road : 
for an unnatural world can never prove to be 
a pleasant world. His wealth is devoured by 
himself; or lost and squandered away upon 
hawks and harpies ; who would tear the flesh 
off his bones, and never thank him, for any 
thing they get by him. By eating, or drink- 
ing to excess, his understanding is darkened; 
his body is distempered; and his life is cut 
short. The ill company he keeps . at home, 

by 
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by their faithlessness and ingratitude, disap- 
point him, distress him, and ruin him : and, 
in the end, he treats them, and they treat 
him, with mutual curses and accusations. As 
to his conversation, the best of it is seasoned 
with foolish jesting, and the worst of it is 
poisoned with blasphemy. His music is the 
noise of intoxication ; it gives glory to vice 
and folly; and his mirth is the crackling of 
thorns under a pot, which consume them* 
selves with their own blaze. When he has 
done what mischief he can to himself and 
others, he comes to his last hour ; but there 
is no comfort to be found ! a dreadful gulph 
is before him; God hath not been in all' his 
thoughts : the world which he abused is going 
from him; and a worse is coming; toward 
which, every step of his life was leading him ; 
but he saw not the end. 

The two men I have now been describing 
appear like the inhabitants of two different 
worlds. They certainly belong to two classes 
of beings; the first to the children of light ; 
the other to the poor disappointed children 
of this world, who love darkness rather than 
light. 

Methinks I hear some of you cry out, 
^* What would I give to be like the first of 

these 
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these men V And hath not God called you 
for this very end, and taught you haw to be 
like him ; and promised to assist you, in the 
endeavour to make yourself like him ? If you 
dread the other character, hath not God 
taught you how to avoid it? Has he not fore- 
wamedyou of the deceitfulness of sin ; what a 
cheat it is ; and how it betrays into certain 
misery? Conquered you may be; but you 
never can be taken by surprize, when you 
have had so many warnings. 

You may now see by example, that man is 
the maker of most evils ; far the greater part 
are occasioned by the abuse of this world ; 
and they arc in most danger of abusing it, 
who have most of it in their possession. Men 
look up to tliem with admiration for what 
they have got, and praise the happiness of 
their situation ; but, unless they have wisdom 
along with their riches, they are to be pitied, 
rather than envied, for their temptations and 
dangers. The poor man has not so much to 
fear, yet lie can find ways of abusing the 
world to his own ruin : so that all men, rich 
and poor, should learn in time, what it is to 
use it wisely : if they do not, they see the con- 
sequence ; the whole subject has been reduced 
to matter of tact. 

.5 And 
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And now, who can behold, without sorrow 
of heart, what man is, when it is considered 
what he 77iight be ! But how dreadful does the 
case become, when it is added, that man has 
but one life to live in this world ; if he throws 
that away, there is no second trial : he never 
returns to correct his mistake; he is never 
permitted to try the world over again ; and if 
he were to try it a thousand times, he would 
always miscarry, if he is not with God, and 
God is not with him. 

Thrice happy, then, is he, who looking 
up to God, and following his rules, and de- 
pending upon his protection, 'is in the way 
of deliverance : who, looking upon the \vorld 
as a wide ocean, sees others tossed in the 
storm, while his own feet are upon firrii land ; 
who, having used this world according to the 
sense of the Apostle in the text, shall be 
admitted to the use of a better, where there 
shall be neither abuses nor offences, ^but righ- 
teousness and peace without end, and without 
interruption. 

FINIS. 
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